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Chapter I The Vultures of Venice 





HE new-born moon gave little light. The 
canal, through whose narrow waters the 
gondola swiftly sped, was a deep stretch of unin- 
viting blackness. On both sides rose the queer, 
twisted houses of Old Venice. In that quarter- 
light they looked as though they contemplated 
tumbling on top of the man crouched in the back 
of the boat. A dark place—and dark deeds had 
been done there. The boatman rapidly made the 
sign of the cross, muttering an invocation beneath 
his breath, as he hastened to his journey’s end. 

Another fifty yards, and he drove his gondola 
through deep shadows to the left side of the canal. 
It grated against a short flight of mouldering steps 
beneath a lowering bridge. Instantly the passen- 
ger rose, gave some money into the other’s hand, 
and said in a voice that held a whip-lash authority : 
“ Return for me in an hour’s time.” 

“ St, signor.” The boatman, anxious to be gone, 
shot off into the gloom. 

The man he had brought walked up the worn 
Steps and knocked three times upon a massive 
iron door. This opened upon a long, low passage, 
at the other end of which was another door. 
Before the man reached it, this also opened, 
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closing with a dull clang directly the visitor was 
inside the room which it guarded. 

It was a room with a personality. No greater 
contrast to the murk of the canal which it over- 
looked could have been imagined. It was like 
stepping into another world. 

The prevailing note was opulence—not a garish 
opulence, but a luxury which was in the most 
7 taste. This apartment could only have 

en furnished by a man who possessed not only 
the eye of the true artist, but the pocket of a 
millionaire. Its contents were obviously of fabu- 
lous value. 

From the exquisitely carved ceiling swung a 
large lamp of singular design, the light from which, 
percolating through its shade, outlined the room 
and sent a soothing golden glow over all its marvels. 

And if the room was remarkable, so were its 
occupants. These, including the man who had 
just arrived, numbered five—four men and a 
woman. 

“Ah! You are most welcome... .” 

The tall, thin, exquisitely-dressed man of forty, 
with the pale, aristocratic face that might have 
belonged to a dilettante watcher of Life’s pageant 
but for the vulpine mouth, rose from the cushioned 
divan on which he had been reclining, and walked 
with outstretched hand to greet the new-comer. 

“Good evening, Count—and my other com- 
rades |’’ replied the latter. ‘‘ My time is short— 
and we have much to do.” 

The tone was sharp, business-like, extraordi- 
narily compelling. 
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The speaker flung off his hat and overcoat and 
sat down. 

Of the five strangely-assorted humans present 
in that room of luxury, he was the most arrest- 
ing. This man would have fascinated a physi- 
ognomist. 

Of slight—-almost childish—build, his huge head 
dominated his seemingly frail body. It was a 
remarkable head, bald in front and protruding in a 
bulge behind—the head of a great genius—or of a 
‘great criminal. 

_ His face was pale, and this pallor was accentu- 
ated by carmine lips—lips so red that they might 
have been painted. From out the death-like 
pallor of his face, huge deep-set eyes glowed with 
‘an unnatural light. A man driven by a devil, 
‘some would have said. An evil spirit in human 
guise. 

_ He looked at the three men and one woman he 
‘had called his comrades. These had risen to their 
feet upon his entry, but now re-seated themselves 
‘at a brusque wave of his hand. 

__ Lolling in a huge easy chair was a Chinaman 
dressed in the robes of a Mandarin of high rank. 
His huge moon-like face betrayed no expression, 
— narrow eyes studied the new-comer inscru- 
tably. 

| Opposite him was the woman. She might have 
‘come from any part of South-Eastern Europe. 

Like the Chinaman, only in another way, she 
fitted perfectly into the furnishing of that remark- 
able room. Eicperisively dressed, and in rig 
cable taste, she might have stepped straight 
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an exclusive society gathering in the West End, 
or a Bond Street mannequin show. 

Some had called her the most beautiful woman 
in the world. Others would have sworn that the 
claim was not extravagant. Certainly she was 
dangerous. Her face, with its lovely shape, the 
slightly aquiline nose, the full, passionate lips and 
the violet-black eyes, which now were full of a 
slumbering fire, had an exotic, irresistible charm. 
Her figure was magnificently moulded—lovely 
bosom and shoulders, long, lissom limbs, hands and 
feet that a sculptor or a painter would have raved 
over. Many had. This was a woman to lure and 
enslave men—to drive them to their ruin, to send 
them into the nethermost depths of Hell after 
allowing them to taste of the ecstasies of Paradise. 

The remaining member of the conference—for 
such this was—was a sallow-faced man witha sneer- 
ing expression, a livid scar over his left eye and a 
mop of curling black hair. He was rolling a long 
black cigar between discoloured teeth. 

The man who had taken command instinctively 
from the moment he had entered the room now 
spoke. 

** You all know why I have called this meeting,” 
he said; ‘‘ my plans are now completed—what I 
have promised you I can fulfil. ou, Giolatti,” 
turning to the man with the scar, “‘control America: 
you, Huan Li Chang, have the Far East at your 
command: you, Count,” addressing his host, the 
suave aristocrat with the wolf’s mouth, .“‘ rule in 
Central Europe. All of you are already powerful, 
but I can make you supreme! You have had time 
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to consider my proposition—I have come now for 
your answer: Are you, or are you not, willing to 
work under my direction ? ”’ 

For a moment there was silence. The still air 
of the room seemed to vibrate. A magnetic influ- 
2nce emanated from the speaker, who was regard- 
ing the company with eyes that drilled into their 
souls. 

‘Speaking for myself, my answer is ‘ yes,’ ”’ 
droned the Mandarin. For so big a man he had a 
singularly silky tone ; he might have been a huge 
cat purring. 

‘Yes, also!” cried the man with the cigar. 

“My services are entirely at your disposal, 
Doctor—I have always recognized genius when I 
have met it.’’ Count Lasch, rising to his feet, 
bowed. 

“ And you, Nadia ? ” inquired the man who had 
been addressed as ‘' Doctor.” 

The girl rose and spoke in a voice that sent a 
low, throbbing note of passion into the room. 

‘“T acknowledge your power, Vivanti—and I 
will work for you.” 

The leader, who had been appointed by four of 
the most dangerous personalities in the world, 
allowed a slight gleam of exultation to be seen in 
his hypnotic eyes. Then he became essentially 
practical again. 

“Good! Under my direction I can promise 
you successes which you could not achieve working 
Singly. The great countries which pride them- 
selves upon being so well-policed will be at our 
mercy. That revenge which each of us, for 
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different reasons desire, can be gratified, for the 
forces which we shall unloose will be irresistible.. 
Those who oppose us——’’_ He stopped to look 
at the faces which reflected his own mad passion. 
‘Since coming to your delightful city, Count, I 
have been fortunate enough to discover a new 
secret of those very interesting people, the Borgias, 
which hitherto has not been given to the world. 
It will assuredly prove useful.” 

The Chinaman, who had dabbled in obscure 
poisons himself, caught the smile of the speaker 
and responded to it. 

“Very useful, I should say, Doctor,” he re- 
marked, the silky tone slightly slurred. 

“ Although your time with us, Doctor, is so 
regrettably short, you will drink to our joint 
success ?”’ His host, Count Lasch, pressed a bell. 

A servant in livery entering, brought them wine, 
whisky and cigarettes. 

Through the smoke of his cigarette, the man 
who had been so deferentially addressed saw an 
entrancing vision. He saw the great, proud coun- 
try which he hated reduced to chaos—absolutely 
in his power! England had declared him a felon 
—he, Paul Vivanti! Forced, after the failure of 
his former plans, to live like a rat in a hole, he had 
sworn a terrible vengeance. He had also made a 
resolve: since England had pronounced him a 
criminal, he would be the greatest criminal that 
history had ever known! That was his character- 
istic—to whatever he put his hand he desired to do 
it better, more capably, than anyone else had ever 
even attempted. Whilst in Harley Street before 
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‘he débdcle which had made him a hunted creature, 

had been perhaps the most famous nerve- 
specialist known to medical science. To be 
supreme, powerful, a leader, a man to be looked up 
to—this was his ruling passion. 

Now through the drifting smoke he saw himself 
wielding such power as no man before him had 
aver known; he visualized himself a king—no, 
greater than any king; an autocrat, a real ruler, 
one who with a lift of his finger could order destruc- 
tion ... death . . . wholesale annihilation... 

With the forces he had just enlisted, he would be 
king of the world! 

And while he was doing it—exercising that hate- 
maddened brain of his—he would gloat as Nero 
gloated over the glut of Rome. So would he have 
his revenge, the revenge which he had promised 
himself—the greatest revenge in the history of 
Crime. 

He raised his glass. 

“To the Order of the Octopus,” he said, and 
they all drank. 

Vivanti looked at his watch. 

“IT have twenty minutes left ; we must get to 
work,” 

The four others drew nearer. _ 

At the end of the discussion, which was confined 
to a long speech by Vivanti, only interrupted now 
and then by questions from one or other of his 
listeners, the man who had called the conference 
leaned forward. 

. “ Asregards Biddingham—— ? ”’ he asked, looke 
ing at the Italian. 
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‘“ Biddingham will be there,’’ replied Giolatti, 
with a smile that bared his teeth. 

“ Till we meet again!” said Vivanti, and was 
gone. 


Chapter II “Lulu” Foyle does some Listening 


N a comfortably furnished sitting-room in that 

desirable abode of the luxury-loving bachelor 

—The Albany, London, W.1—a young man sat at 
breakfast. 

He was a personable young man—so much so, in 
fact, that some years before, when at Eton, Peter 
Repington Foyle had been nicknamed “ Lulu ’’— 
| the label had stuck. 

His many lady friends declared that Foyle was 
“too ridiculously good-looking.”’ That fact, like 
his egregious nickname, worried Peter Repington, 
but he found consolation in the knowledge that 
his man-pals called him “ Lulu,” first because it 
was a habit, secondly because it was a term of 
affection, and thirdly and lastly because they 
appreciated the subtle humour of it. 

‘Lulu ” Foyle had in addition to his good looks, 
a slender, immaculately-clad figure—Savile Row 
listened to him with every respect when he called 
—very charming manners and a lazy smile of 
amused surprise which many people found irresis- 
tible. He was a young gentleman of leisure— 
being in the enjoyment of a comfortable income— 
and of sev inoffensive hobbies. Included in 
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these were doing a bit at amateur theatricals, 
writing a song or two for the current revues, play- 
ing scrum-half for the Harlequins, and listening to 
the lurid past of his servant, Tom Dommett, who 
was so repulsively unpleasant to gaze upon that 
the pair were known within the “ Magic Mile ”’ as 
“ Beauty and the Bruiser.”” As a matter of facet, 
the description was not only apt, but literally true, 
since Dommett was an ex-pugilist. He belonged 
to an era when prize-fighters really fought and not 
lay on each other for £30,000 a side. In defence 
of his face he used to say that he couldn’t help it 
—he had been born blarsted ugly to begin with, 
and then he had carried his mug through over sixty 
Sanguinary scraps. But smstde Tom was all right ; 
he had a heart of gold, was loyalty personified, and 
“Lulu” Foyle would have passed through fire 
for him. 

Just at this particular moment, however, he was 
cursing him. 

“ Dommett, what the thousand devils have you 
done to these kidneys ? ”’ 

There was a shuffling of heavy feet, and a man 
who looked like a rather ill-used bulldog peered 
into the room. 

“ P’raps I did jes’ scorch ’em a bit, guv’nor!” 
he said self-pityingly, ‘‘ but if you will keep me up 
to all hours every night a-jawin’ to you-——”’ 

“ There’s the bell—see who it is. If it’s anyone 
who’s down on the list that I don’t want to see, 
I'm in Scotland.” 

= Scotland ? aD 

“ Well, Spain, if you like, you fool!” 
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Shaking his head, Dommett shuffled away. 

Presently he was back. 

“Sir ’Erbert!’’ he announced in a stentorian 
voice. 

‘By Jove, sir!’ cried Foyle, springing up at 
once. He was genuinely surprised. Chiefs of 
great Government Departments do not usually 
make breakfast calls. ‘* Will you have a bite ?>— 
Dommett——” 

‘“‘ No, no, no,” replied the visitor. ‘‘ I came to 
see you—and don’t let me interrupt your break- 
fast. I can talk while you eat.” 

Foyle speared a kidney and looked interested. 

Sir Herbert Mandeville, who happened to be his 
uncle, besides the Chief of a great Government 
Department, gave a preliminary cough. 

“You may be in the position to do me a very 
great favour, Peter,” he said. 

“By Jove, sir!’ exclaimed Foyle again, and 
swallowed the remaining half of the kidney. 

“The position is this,” went on Sir Herbert 
Mandeville. He stopped and looked hard at his 
nephew. ‘“ This is an entirely confidential matter, 
you understand ? ” 

Foyle nodded. 

“Well, what I was about to say is this: We, in 
the Department, have reason to believe that the 

atest criminal gang that this country has ever 

own, have commenced work in England——” 

“Excuse me, sir,’ commented “ Lulu,” “‘ but 
have you been beguiling the midnight hours by 
reading Edgar Wallace by any chance? He’s a 
topping lad at that sort of thing.” 
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‘“‘T want you to be serious, Peter. What I am 
telling you is fact, not fiction. I repeat that we in 
the Department have reason to believe that a 
tremendous and dangerous gang of criminals is 
operating throughout the world, and that they 
will shortly be concentrating on London es 

“The Police ? ’’ suggested his nephew. 

“Scotland Yard, of course, are alert. But it is 
upon my Department that the main responsibility 
will rest should our—er—worst fears be realized. 
It would be a confession of weakness for me to ask 
Scotland Yard for aid. I could only do that after 
I had failed myself. And I do not want to have 
to acknowledge defeat. To tell the truth, I am 
greatly worried, Peter.” 

Foyle rolled his napkin. 

‘| don’t quite see the drift, sir—but, of course, 
if I can do anything = 

“You are a young man of common sense in— 
er—some directions, Peter. You live a somewhat 
rackety life——’ 

““T beg your pardon, sir.” 

“No offence, no offence! What I meant to say 
is that you get about a good deal and mix in what 
I understand may be described as cosmopolitan 
circles. The chance may come to you—it is a 
remote one, I know, but still I cannot afford to 
neglect any possible OPP get some sort 
‘Of a clue as to who is the ringleader, or head, of this 
criminal movement. Sir Robert Hetherington of 
the Yard is rather inclined to think that he may be 
aman high up in Society. But that is by the way. 
Will you keep your eyes and ears open, Peter?” 
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“ T’ll scout round, certainly, sir. But——” 

Sir Herbert looked at his watch. 

‘‘T haven’t another second to spare now. Drop 
round to my room in an hour’s time.” 


Foyle had barely seated himself in the leather 
chair by the side of the great desk in the room 
overlooking Whitehall when Sir Herbert Mande- 
ville’s secretary opened the door. 

‘““Mr. Benjamin Biddingham,” he announced. 

“* I’d better scoot, sir.”’ Heslipped into an ante- 
room, the door of which he had not time to shut. 

The man he saw come into the room might have 
been a grown-up, over-fed schoolboy, judging by 
his appearance. He had a round, boyish face, 
clean-shaven and jovial-looking, and, although 
short, he had a corpulency which made him appear 
very much like a human ball. 

He smiled genially at the older man. 

“ Well, Sir Herbert, here I am, you see!” he 
remarked, like a man who found life a very good 
thing indeed; ‘‘I believe in punctuality myself, 
and I am glad you do.” 

““T am glad to see that you have brought your 
native American breeziness with you, Mr. Bidding- 
ham,” replied Sir Herbert Mandeville. 

He had to humour the visitor—the latter was 
too important not to be shown every consideration. 
The fact that Biddingham was from America would 
account, of course, for his disregard of any pomp 
or ceremony. Usually when men offering ideas 
came into that room with the domed ceiling, they 
betrayed their anxiety by a fawning eagerness. 
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But there was nothing supplicatory in Benjamin 
Biddingham’s manner ; he was a man who looked 
and behaved perfectly sure of himself, of his object 
and of his company. A very self-assured man, in 
fact, yet without any suggestion of bad manners. 

Although so cherubic in appearance—absurdly 
so, considering his attainments—the watching 
Foyle saw him take a glance at Sir Herbert which 
many men might have found disconcerting. 

““T need scarcely say how relieved I am to see 
you, Mr. Biddingham—you had a good passage, I 
hope ?”’ inquired Sir Herbert. 

“Splendid! Everything was very satisfac- 
tory !’’ smiled the other. He paused for a moment 
before continuing : 

“You needn’t trouble about finding me a house, 
Sir Herbert, I have secured a place for myself.”’ 

“Where ? ”’ 

“On the Essex coast. It’s so lonely that no one 
is likely to want to bother me there—but, when I 
am working, I like loneliness. Accidents might 
happen, you know.” 

““ Quite,” commented Sir Herbert gravely. “ It 
will be my duty to see that you are not worried.” 

The visitor smiled again, bowed, and walked to 
the door. 

When he had gone, Sir Herbert Mandeville 
turned to his nephew who had stepped out from 
behind the door. 

“ That is one of the most remarkable men in the 
world, Peter.” 

Foyle lit a cigarette. 

“1 was wondering who the bird might be,’’ he 
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replied. ‘‘Not connected in any way with this 
mystery gang of thugs that’s been worrying you, I 
suppose r ” + 

is uncle frowned at such levity. 

‘“‘ That man, Benjamin Biddingham, is the inven- 
tor of an instrument which—but I am afraid I 
cannot tell you more than that. But he has come 
to England to offer us—er—something which is 
likely to be of inestimable value.” 

or cash?” 

- No—he does not want any payment.” 

“H’m,” commented Foyle; “ that’s something 
quite new, isn’t it ? Anyway, he’s got a remark- 
able head.” 

‘* Yes—and in it he has a secret which may before 
long stagger the world,’’ was the hushed reply. 

““ Good eR 1” yawned Foyle; “ well, I'll be 
toddling.”’ 


Chapter III Introducing Sylvia Fowke 


HAT night “ Lulu” Foyle was due to dine 
with the Herringtons. Bob Herrington had 
been a good pal of his before he surrendered to 
matrimony. Foyle, who regarded women, as he 
did the rest of life, with a lazy, quizzical smile, was 
prepared to agree, however, that Elaine made a 
charming wife. 
As he gave his hat and coat to the waiting butler, 
“Lulu ” had no idea what awaited him. S many 
men walk unconsciously to their fate. 
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Leading a girl by the arm, his hostess made a 
mock curtsey before presenting her companion. 

‘“‘ Lulu, this is Sylvia Fowke, who went to school 
with me, and has been one of my dearest friends 
ever since.” 

Foyle took the extended hand, looked at the girl 
who was regarding him with a frank-eyed scrutiny, 
and forthwith felt himself drowning in the un- 
fathomable depths of a pair of beautiful eyes. 

Elaine Herrington continued : “ Sylvia, this is a 
proud moment for me. Here in the flesh is a man 
who is above all feminine wiles. He has such a 
‘good opinion of himself that no girl will ever have 
the satisfaction of knowing she has caused that 
manly heart to beat more quickly. The worst of 
it is every one spoils him—including myself! ”’ 

“Stop it, Elaine! She bullies me dreadfully, 
Miss Fowke. And don’t believe one single word 
she says—you know what awful liars these Irish 
people are! ”’ 

“ He lives in The Albany and is attended by a 
perfect ogre of a manservant, Sylvia. No woman 
but me has ever been known to penetrate that 
fastness x : 

“ And I hope you will come again soon, Elaine— 
‘and bring Miss Fowke with you. I should like her 
opinion on my window-curtains,” rejoined Foyle. 

The girl, who gave the instant impression of 
being a thoroughbred, flushed slightly. 

“Tam sure they are quite delightful—without 
having seen them.” 

“ But I really shan’t be happy until you have 
[seen them!” he persisted; “‘ Elaine, you rude 
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person, why don’t you run away ? Can't you see 
you are not wanted?” 

When Elaine Herrington had gone, after flash- 
ing Foyle a mischievous glance, the girl said: “I 
am afraid you are rather a masterful person, Mr. 
Foyle !”’ 

“Not at all! I’m as gentle as a lamb, really. 
boar ys why I am called ‘ Lulu ’"—didn’t Elaine tell 

ou a3 

‘“‘She told me a great many things,” replied 
Sylvia, and her lips twitched with suppressed 
laughter. 

Then Bob Herrington sauntered into the room, 
and the conversation became general. 

It was a memorable dinner for “ Lulu” Foyle. 
His attitude towards girls had always been one of 
slightly quizzical amusement. For the life of him 
he had never been able to plumb the reason why 
fellows—men in his own particular set—got 
married. Secretly he viewed such behaviour as a 
weakness. Girls—some girls—were bewitching 
little things, of course, but—well, marriage had 
never appealed to him: that was it. Of course, 
he had been thoroughly spoilt. 

After the fish-course had been removed without 
his scarcely touching it, “‘ Lulu ” had a sudden and 
rather alarming shock. The realization came that, 
without any previous warning, he was perilously 
near falling in love with the girl sitting on his left. 
re <i into this stranger’s eyes—and it had been 

one : 

*“ By Jove!” he muttered. 

“I beg your pardon,” said Sylvia Fowke. 
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“I’m sorry,” he replied, ‘‘I am afraid I was 
sort of thinking aloud.” 

‘Rather a dangerous habit, isn’t it ?”’ 

7 “Yes but very interesting sometimes,” he told 
er. 

‘Lulu ” would have liked to have said consider- 
ably more. The wonderful thing about making the 
acquaintance of Sylvia Fowke that night was that 
+. felt he had been expecting to meet her all his 

e. 

Crash! went all his former theories; he had 
taken a header into love ! 

He tried to divert his thoughts. 

“ Well, old Son,” he said, turning to his host, 
“and how’re the jolly old Gas Works ? ” 

“If you mean the palatial showrooms of the 
Mercury Motor Company, 896 Piccadilly, I am 
pleased to be able to tell you that business is 
booming,” replied Bob Herrington. “As a sales- 
man of the far-famed Mercury Super-Six I have 
won my spurs. To-day I sold two models—one to 
His Grace the Duke of Leominster, and the other 
to Ronnie Radclyffe, the comedian. The latter 
was good enough to call me ‘ his lad ’ and to press 
a shilling into my horny palm.” 

“And you took it ? ’ exclaimed “ Lulu ” Foyle, 
to whom this going-to-work stunt of his friend was 
amazingly eccentric. 

“ Of course I took it,’’ replied Bob, while a roar 
of laughter went round the small table; “I gave 
if to Elaine as a mascot. By the way, Lulu, it 
really pains me to see you wasting your time and 
Substance in the way you do.” 
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“ Wasting my time and substance—I like that!” 
answered Foyle with make-believe indignation. 
‘“‘ Here I’ve been for months working like a horse 
trying to find something to do which would be at 
once a help to the country, and yet be worthy 
of the undoubted gifts that I possess, and when 
I have found such a job, you hold me up to 
ridicule——”’ 

ae Shut up, you ass!” cried his host, “* of course 
you're kidding—as usual.” 

“ Kidding !’’ Foyle, ee humorously aghast 
at the vulgarism, saw that Sylvia Fowke’s eyes 
were dancing. 

‘“‘ Then tell us what this great stunt is to which 
you have decided to devote your future,” persisted 

b Herrington. 

“T’m fiaid I can’t tell you, Bob,” he said with 
such a sudden change to gravity that his host 
stared. 

It was Elaine Herrington who made the com- 
ment. 

“ He’s writing a song in a new Revue—tell us 
the title, Lulu.” 

“I will—when I have found it,” replied Foyle. 

“ The trouble with you, my lad, ” said his host 
severely, “is that one never knows what you are 
going to be up tonext. It’s time you settled down, 
and got married.” 

“‘ Think of Dommett !”’ pleaded Foyle ; ‘‘ what 
woman could look upon his face and retain her 
nerve ?”’ 

Elaine Herrington rose. 

** Don’t be too long,” she pleaded. 
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Foyle selected a cigar from the box which 
Herrington pushed over to him. 

‘‘Excuse my infernal cheek, Bob—but who is 
Miss Fowke ? ”’ 

“Sylvia? A great girl, old son.” 

‘“ Thanks for the obvious. But who is she? ” 

“The daughter of a country vicar who recently 
died. There was no money—or very little—and 
Sylvia, rather than exist on her friends, has decided 
to take a job. She came to London to try to get 
one. Sounds like a novel, only it happens to be 
true.” 

Foyle’s teeth closed on his cigar. 

“ Rotten for a girl like that,’”’ he commented. 

“Agreed. She could have stayed with us for as 
long as she liked. But she’s determined, and noth- 
ing will put her off it.”’ 


Chapter IV Foyle makes an Offer 


[* the drawing-room Foyle went straight to the 
girl about whom he had been talking. 
 Life’s dealt me many cruel blows,’”’ he said; 
“ don’t tell me I can’t see you again! Remember 
the window-curtains | ” | 
Sylvia Fowke’s beautiful eyes twinkled. 
'_“ But I don’t quite see how I can manage it,”’ 
She said ; ‘‘ Iam taking up a business appointment 
to-morrow—in fact, I am leaving Liverpool Street 
Station at 10.45 inthe morning. You could see me 
‘off, of course—that is, if you like.” 
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“Lulu ” Foyle felt his head whirling. To meet 
such a girl only to lose her the next day ! 

‘‘A business appointment!’ he stammered, 
“but, pardon me—have you been successful so 
soon? Don’t think me outside the pale—but Bob 
told me you were going to get a post. Is that 
absolutely necessary ? ” 

‘Unfortunately it is very necessary! To be 
frank, I cannot afford to become one of the Idle 
Poor now that my father is dead. I came up to 
Elaine’s for the purpose of getting a job of some 
sort. I am glad to say I have succeeded to an 
extent far beyond my expectations—I am to be a 
real, live, Private Secretary !”’ 

“ Where ? ” 

“ At a place with the absurd name of Dipper’s 
Dyke. I understand it to be somewhere in the 
dreary wilds of Essex, but, being next door to a beg- 

gar, I obviously cannot pick and choose. And my 
employer, I should say, will be interesting—at least, 
the work which I shall have to do ought to prove in- 
teresting. Thatshould compensateinsome degree.” 

“Can I ask what the work is?” 

“ General secretarial work, I believe. I’m really 
very lucky to get the post because the only experi- 
ence I have had was looking after Daddy’s books 
and papers.”’ ) 

Foyle fumbled with his +tie. 

* Well—hang it; I’m taking an infernal liberty, 
I know, only just having met you, but please for- 
give that—what I mean to say is this: If ever—if 
ever you don't ig like anything down at that 
place—what is the name——? ”’ 
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“ Dipper’s Dyke.” 
“Sounds ghastly—and I dare say it is. I was 


a? 





aying 
“Yes ? ” encouraged Sylvia, with a smile hover- 
fing round her lips. 

“ Tf ever you—well, if ever you want a friend—a 
ellow to do things, run errands, you know—you 
fvill let me know, won’t you?” 

“It is very kind of you to make such an offer, 

r. Foyle—but won’t you be too busy? Didn't 

understand you to say at dinner that you had 

dertaken some very important work ? ” 

“ H’m—yes. But that’s all in the air, you see. 
nd really, I’d much rather be doing something 
or you... perhaps,” tentatively, “‘I might be 
‘ble to run down and see you ?”’ 

“Hadn’t you better give me time first to settle 
own? And I do not quite know what my 
mployer might say; you see, I shall not be my 
wn mistress.” 

Who is the fellow ? ’’ Foyle had been stabbed 
y a sudden jealousy. What right had any man 
0 force such a girl to do his piffling work? The 

ought of Sylvia Fowke taking orders from him 
as maddening. 

‘“ He’s a Mr. Benjamin Biddingham,” replied 
ylvia; ‘‘ I understand he is an American.” 

‘ Biddingham !—why, I saw the fellow this 
morning!’’ The coincidence struck him as being 
xtraordinary. 

“You did? How strange! Where?” 

“In a certain—er—Government office.” A 
thought came quickly to him. ‘ Look here, Miss 
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Fowke, will you do me a favour ?—it’s a very 
simple one,” he added quickly. 

The girl expressed slight surprise. 

“Of course—if I can.” 

“It’s only that I would rather you didn’t say 
anything to your Mr. Biddingham about your 
knowing me. You see, I am the nephew of Sir 
Herbert Mandeville whom Mr. Biddingham inter- 
viewed to-day. My uncle has made himself re- 
sponsible for the safety of Mr. Biddingham. I 
could only catch the general drift of their talk 
together, but I imagine that your future employer 
is contemplating pulling off some risky stunts. He 
appears to be an inventor, or something. I only 
hope,” looking at her anxiously, “that he will 
perform his confounded experiments a good dis- 
tance away from you!” 

“Oh, Iam not afraid. But, although when he 
engaged me, Mr. Biddingham mentioned that the 
work I should do would be of a highly confidential 
nature, he did not say anything about being an 
inventor. It’s rather thrilling.” 

“‘ Quite,’’ agreed Foyle, ‘‘ but you won’t be so 
thrilled as to forget to send me a wire if you feel 
you want a fellow to do any odd job? I hate to 
— of you down there in that ghastly hole all 

one.” 

“ But until to-morrow I shan’t know if it is a 
ghastly hole.’ 

‘“T’ll bet my life it is—Dipper’s Dyke! ... It 
must be the place where the Villagers live the hectic 
life by watching the milk-train dash by. Bidding- 
ham as good as told my uncle this morning that the 
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show was like a scene out of one of Ibsen’s plays. 
‘I am not likely to be disturbed down there,’ were 
his words. Once more, you won’t forget to ring me 
up if—if you feel you want to, will you ? ” 

‘I promise you I won’t forget—and thank you 
very much indeed for your kind offer. I have so 
very few friends...” 

‘“ What are you two talking about ? ” demanded 
Elaine Herrington, walking up. Sylvia's flush was 
not lost upon this acute observer. 

“ Things and—er—things | ”’ replied Foyle. 


Some hours later, Phen he reached his flat, 
“Lulu” put on a pipe and stretched himself 
luxuriously in the huge leather chair before the fire. 

Much had happened that day to make him think. 
In one respect, at least, it had been the most impor- 
tant day of his life, inasmuch as he, a fellow who 
previously had always held marriage in mild con- 
tempt, had met a girl he was determined to make 
his wife—if she would have him. 

If she would have him—that was the point. 
And even if she wouldn’t—that offer of help and 
friendship—she had certainly accepted it, thank 
heaven—held good. 

The strangeness of the coincidence which had 
made Sylvia Fowke the secretary of that man Bid- 
dingham, whom his uncle evidently regarded as a 
sort of minor god, returned to him. 

Foyle puffed hard at his pipe. It was stupid, ne 
doubt, but he could not rid his mind of a suspicion 
about Biddingham. The feeling was purely in- 
stinctive, and he knew he had not a shred of 
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evidence upon which to base this distrust. The 
fact was firmly fixed in his mind, however, that this 
vague dislike of the man had arisen before he knew 
that Sylvia Fowke was going to work for him. 

The brain’ becomes full of impressions when it is 
stimulated. Foyle’s mind went dipping into the 
past. This may have been due to the mention by 
Bob Herrington of Dick Harkaway’s name that 
night. Dick and his wife Joan were now both in 
Shanghai, where Harkaway had gone to take up an 
important post. 

Dick Harkaway ! 

What memories the name conjured up! What 
a riot of emotions! What recollections of the 
Titanic duel, in which he had played a humble 
part, that Dick and the police had waged not so 
very long before against that fiend in human form, 
Dr. Paul Vivanti ! 

The latter, a celebrated Harley Street nerve 
specialist to the world, had been in reality the head 
of the largest dope-smuggling agency that had ever 
troubled Scotland Yard. Both Dick Harkaway, 
his wife Joan, and his brother John had become 
entangled in the machinations of Vivanti, and it 
was only after all three had suffered indescribable 
tortures of mind and body that Vivanti and his 

ang had been routed. Of the two chief ring- 
eaders, one had been killed, whilst the other was 
serving a life-sentence of imprisonment. Vivanti 
himself had escaped. 

Foyle sprang forward suddenly—so suddenly 
that the pipe fell from his mouth. Had Vivanti 
“come back”? Was his the master-mind behind 
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this gigantic world-gang of criminals that Sir Her- 
bert Mandeville feared ? 

If so, he would be bound to take a hand. He 
had a debt to wipe off the slate—and he intended 
to wipe it clean. 

Vivant! Foyle was not inclined to melodrama, 
but the very name set every nerve in his body 
tingling. 


Chapter V Britain’s Benefactor 


S the train steamed out of the station, Sylvia 
could scarcely tell which was her pre- 
dominating emotion: she could not decide if she 
was glad or sorry to be taking this journey. 
Mingled with the sense of expectancy she had: 
was regret at parting with the man who had 
driven her to Liverpool Street in his two-seater 
that morning. Like everything else appertaining 
to “Lulu” Foyle, this Vauxhall sports-model 
was a Sheer delight. The ride to the station had 
been all too short. Long before she stepped from 
the car, she had formed the opinion that her 
companion was a most agreeable person. Her 
lips parted in a smile. 

Eiaine Herrington had sung the praises of 
“Lulu” Foyle until she was naturally anxious 
to meet this apparently wonderful person. 

Foyle had not disappointed her. To begin 
with he was quite a new type. Living in the 
heart of the country, she had only come to London 
at rare intervals, and consequently she had had 
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few opportunities of meeting the class of man 
whose world is bounded by St. James’s and the 
‘“* Magic Mile.” 

She had been told that Foyle was “ rather 
effeminate looking,” but, a good judge of char- 
acter, she had noticed the firm lines of the 
mouth, the steady, almost steely quality of the eyes, 
and the capable, if immaculately-kept hands. A 
thoroughbred herself, she had recognized the breed 
in the man at once. 

There had been other factors to capture her 
imagination and enchain her attention. What 
girl can resist taking interest In a man who bears 
the reputation of being comparatively indifferent 
to the charms of her own sex? In the purest 
and most innocent breast arises a desire to see if 
she cannot succeed where so many of her sisters 
have failed. 

Another girl might have gone to bed filled with 
the thrilling thought that a man who was known 
not to take women seriously was actually and 
obviously in love with her! Sylvia Fowke was 
not such a fool. Of course, it was awfully decent 
of him to have made the offer he did, but .. . 

The truth was that, although she found herself 
slipping from the even balance which she had 
maintained up till now in her dealings with men, 
Sylvia would not allow her thoughts to go wander- 
ing That would be very unsettling—and quite 
foolish, she decided. Yet, when she had seen 
Foyle again only a few hours after she had parted 
from him, she found that her favourable opinion 
had not lessened—but had considerably increased. 
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Now, as she sat in the corner of the third-class 
carriage which she had insisted upon occupying 
in spite of Foyle’s objection, she felt a glow pass 
through her: she was convinced that Foyle had 
been sincere when speaking to her the night be- 
fore. The thought of being able to call upon 
him should she ever require his help was very 
satisfying. His last words as he had wished her 
good-bye had been: “Don’t forget the promise 
you have made—a word, and I'll be down there, 
armed to the teeth, and with a company of faith- 
ful lads within call. Directly friend Biddingham 
stops showering his blessings, let me know.” 

It had been all rather absurd, of course—just 
a happy, if ridiculous jest—but beneath the banter 
she had detected a seriousness which, although 
she concealed the fact, was vaguely disquieting. 
Why should Foyle persist in offering her aid unless 
it was—she coloured at the thought—that he 
meant to use this as a prop to keep up their friend- 


ship ? 

Sylvia smiled. There was no need of any prop. 

€ man interested her too much ; the danger she 
would have to face in the future would be not that 
She should forget him but that she might spend 
too much time thinking about him. 

The word “‘ future ”’ made her speculate on what 
was ahead. This was her first post, and naturally 
she was excited—stirred at the prospect of an 
entirely new life opening out before her, and afraid 
that something might go wrong. She hoped she 
would be able to give satisfaction, because if she 
didn’t, the future would be a very difficult and 
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hazardous business. Beyond a mere {50, she was 
absolutely dependent upon this job. 

The train sped quickly through the quiet 
countryside. Sylvia had been so busily occupied 
with her thoughts that she scarcely realized she 
had reached her journey’s end until she saw the 
curious figure of her future employer on the plat- 
form. 

“TI thought I would come to meet you myself, 
Miss Fowke.’”’ Mr. Biddingham’s round face 
creased itself into a smile as he held out his hand. 

‘“‘ That was very kind of you, Mr. Biddingham,”’ 
replied the gratified girl. 

“TI wanted to say certain things to you at the 
first opportunity. The porter will see to your 
luggage—I have a car outside.” 

He stepped forward, leaving her to follow. The 
tone had been rather curt, and the manner some- 
what peremptory. Both came in the nature of a 
slight shock to her after the courtesy of the 
opening greeting, but, being essentially a girl of 
common sense, Sylvia reminded herself that her 
employer, by very nature of his attainments— 
hadn’t “ Lulu” Foyle said he was an inventor ? 
—was liable to be abrupt. Such a man would 
not have any time to waste. 

She ignored the slight irritation she felt and 
followed him to the car. This, an American make, 
Biddingham drove himself. 

“ T thought it just as well that you should know 
exactly what will be required of you, Miss Fowke, 
before you actually start on your duties,” the 
man said as they turned out of the station entrance. 
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‘‘IT am most anxious to hear, Mr. Biddingham.” 
_ Eyes extraordinarily acute—or so they seemed 
to Sylvia—turned to look at her. 

** You are most anxious to hear—about what, 
Miss Fowke ? ” 

She started. 

“My duties, of course, Mr. Biddingham.” 

‘‘'Yes—yes—of course. You must excuse me 
if Iam rather abrupt in my manner now and then, 
but I am engaged at the present time on work of 
an exceedingly secret and confidential nature. I 
mention that for another reason, too—TI trust you 
will not mind submitting to certain restrictions 
whilst you are working as my secretary ? ”’ 

“‘ Certain restrictions, Mr. Biddingham ? I—I 
am afraid I don’t quite understand.”” But she re- 
called Foyle’s offer of help, and a strength came 
to her out of her sudden fear. 

The answer reassured her in a measure, however. 

“IT told you I believe at the time I engaged 
you that I was occupied on confidential work,” 
said Biddingham. ‘“ As a matter of fact, I am 
making certain vitally important experiments for 
the British Government. Although an American 
citizen, both my parents were British, and when I 
discovered an invention which—if my confident 
Surmises prove correct—will stop all future war- 
fare—I hastened to this country to place my 
Services at the disposal of the greatest nation in 
the world !”’ 

“Why not America?” Sylvia found herself 
asking. 

“* Because in my opinion Great Britain is in far 
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greater danger of being embroiled in another war 
than is America. Already the storm-clouds would 
seem to be re-gathering over England, but, thank 
God, I believe I have discovered a means to pre- 
vent the havoc of war ever descending upon this 
country again. England will be able to stave off 
every attack... .” 

Sylvia, who had lost her only brother in the 
European war, clasped her hands. 

‘YT feel honoured at your choosing me!” she 
said. 

“IT chose you, Miss Fowke, as my secretary, 
because you struck me at once as being a young 
lady of sound common sense. [I feel sure after 
what I have told you that you will see the force of 
my asking you to observe certain rules at Dipper’s 

k 9? 


e. 

“Of course I will,” she said eagerly. To help 
such a man in such a work! Although she had 
no conception of the experiments which he was 
conducting, she already regarded Biddingham as 
the benefactor of her country. 

‘‘ The rules are, Miss Fowke, that all letters 
you send from Dipper’s Dyke shall be censored by 
me, or by a member of my staff; that you do not 
leave the tape or see anyone without my per- 
mission. It is not that I mistrust you, but extra- 
ordinary precautions against any knowledge of my 
work or plans are essential. When I tell you that 
no less a person than Sir Herbert Mandeville, Chief 
of the Security of England Department, has seen 
fit to issue such orders to me himself, you will 
perhaps realize——” 
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‘I do realize!” Sylvia said quickly; “of 
course.” 

She was about to add the words “I promise,”’ 
when some hidden force stopped her. If she gave 
her promise it would mean that she would neither 
be able to see “ Lulu” Foyle nor yet write to 
him. 

“TI am glad there will be no difficulty. To be 
quite frank, Miss Fowke, if you had presented any 
difficulty in that direction I should reluctantly have 
been compelled to find another secretary. But 
here is Dipper’s Dyke.”’ 

A faint roar told Sylvia she was near the sea. 
The landscape all around was as desolate and gre 
as the waste of waters hidden from view. areca 
a screen of trees, and approached by a _ long 
winding carriage way, rose a gaunt pile of gre 
stone, looking so cold and inhospitable that it 
chilled her heart. The very wall which surrounded 
the evidently extensive grounds struck cold to the 
eye and mind. 

“A lonely spot—but I wanted a lonely spot,” 
said Biddingham at her elbow. ‘I trust you will 
not find it too dreary, Miss Fowke—we must try 
to remedy that if you do.” 

“No,” replied Sylvia—but she knew she would. 

e conviction of it was in her bones. She felt 
suddenly chilled. 

The car swung in through a pair of rusty iron 
gates, and stopped after a while before the main 
entrance of the forbidding house. 

A man dressed as a butler looked at Biddingham 
attentively. 
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“You will show Miss Fowke to her room, 
March,” the latter said sharply. 

Sylvia could not shake off her sense of foreboding 
as she followed the man. 


Chapter VI The Man with the Scar 


“ WF you will kindly ring, Miss, when you are 

ready, I will conduct you to the dining- 
room,” said the butler, after depositing her trunk. 
“Lunch will be ready in half an hour.” 

“Thank you.” Sylvia did not care particularly 
for the man’s face, and she wished, moreover, to 
be alone. 

The door locked, she looked round the room. 
Evidently some attempt had been made to render 
it suitable for her: a cheerful fire burned in the 
grate, the bed was small but looked comfortable, 
the linen was good and clean: there was hot 
water in a can, a towel placed over the top to 
retain the heat. 

After she had washed and brushed her hair 
she felt in better spirits. 

‘I trust you found everything to your liking, 
Miss Fowke,” inquired her employer when she 
reached the long, rather bare dining-room and 
sat down to lunch. 

“T like my room very much,” she replied. 
Beyond that she felt she could not commit herself. 

“You are capable of attending to your own 
wants, I trust?” 
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“Quite, Mr. Biddingham. My father was a 
country vicar, and I have never been able to 
afford the luxury of a maid.”’ 

Biddingham nodded. 

“TIT asked you that because owing to the 
nature of my work and the well-known capacity 
of your sex to gossip, there are no women servants 
in the house.” 

“TI think you should have told me that before, 
Mr. Biddingham.” 

“Oh, I can assure you that you need have 
no anxiety. You will be under my special care. 
Every want of yours will be instantly attended 
to. The entire staff will be at your service. And 
I think you will find that the house is a great 
deal better managed than would be the case if 
there were a lot of women here. You mustn’t 
think me ungallant, Miss Fowke,’’ went on 
Biddingham, ‘“ but I am a bachelor, and I am 
more used to male labour than female.”’ 

She was forced to accept the explanation, 
although the information at first had increased 
her initial impression that there was something 
wrong with the house. 

“ This is a curious, rambling old place, as I 
dare say you have already noticed,” said her 
employer a little later. “I conduct my experi- 
ments in the west wing, and when I am there 
I am never on any account to be disturbed. The 
nature of my work is dangerous in the extreme 
to the ordinary outsider so that I am forced to 
make that safeguard. Your office will be in the 
library. There you will find your typewriter and 
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stationery. I shall come to you there. Your 
duties will not, I think, be too arduous.” 


On the afternoon of the third day after her 
arrival, Sylvia stood looking out of the library 
window. 

Nothing had actually happened to make her 
regret having come to Dipper’s Dyke, but a 
feeling of uncertainty was growing within her. 
Usually of a bright and optimistic disposition, she 
had to fight—and fight hard—a sense of increasing 
depression. An air of mystery seemed to lurk in 
the many shadows of this gaunt house. 

As Biddingham had hinted, her duties were not 
arduous. She typed many letters (several in an 
intricate cypher) all couched in severe business- 
like terms, and addressed to men in various parts 
of Europe and America, every day, and performed 
other work natural to the secretary of a busy 
man. 

She had plenty of leisure. The library was ill- 
supplied with books that appealed to her, how- 
ever, and the only alternative was to wander 
through the grounds. These were extensive but 
badly kept—as a matter of fact she had never 
seen a gardener at work—and with the grey fog 
that came drifting up from the sea such a 
promenade was cheerless, cold and miserable. 
After the first day Sylvia kept indoors. 

But this afternoon she decided that she must 
get some fresh air. A girl who had always re- 
pee exercise aS a means of preserving her 

ealth, and keeping herself fit, she missed the long 
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walks she had taken every day when living in 
the country. 

She was about to put her thought into action 
when, turning, she drew back with a stifled 
exclamation. Standing in the doorway of the 
library was a man—a stranger. He was looking 
at her with a concentration which was disquieting. 

“Who are you? What do you want?” she 
demanded when she could find her voice. Her 
employer’s words of warning about strangers came 
back to her at once. 

The man advanced towards her. He did not 
so much walk as sidle. She noticed he was 
foreign-looking, sallow-faced, with a sneering 
mouth, that his eyes were penetratingly bright, 
that he had a mop of unruly black coarse hair 
inclined to curl, and that over his left eye was a 
scar showing a dull white against the saffron tint 
of the rest of the face. 

The man inspired her with a sickening dread, 
but because he stood between her and the bell, 
She faced him. 

“IT have asked you what you want,” she re- 
peated. 

“IT have come to see Mr. Biddingham,” he 
said. But he never took his eyes off her face. 

“Mr. Biddingham does not receive visitors. 
He is very busy, and must not be disturbed. 
These are his definite orders. How did you get 
into the house?” 

The man smiled. Sylvia decided that mirth 
made him even more evil-looking. 

“March let me in.” 
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“March! How do you know the butler’s 
name? Please let me pass—I must make in- 
quiries. ... Jam Mr. Biddingham’s secretary,” 
she added quickly. 

“Mr. Biddingham is to be envied!” His 
snake-like eyes bored into her. Sylvia had the 
horrible sensation of feeling that this dreadful 
creature was mentally summing her up. 

Without waiting any longer, she walked past 
him and pressed the bell. 

“‘ March has already gone to tell Mr. Bidding- 
ham that I am here—why need you trouble ?’ 

She could have stamped her foot. The man 
had not only insulted her beyond apology by 
his manner, but had been laughing at her all the 
time. 

March came into the room. 

He ignored Sylvia, and turned to the visitor. 

“Mr. Biddingham will see you now, sir,’ he 
said. Sylvia could almost have sworn there was 
a smile upon his thin lips. 

“I trust I may have the pleasure of seeing 
you again,” said the caller, but she had turned 
away so that she should not see his face. 

With the man gone, Sylvia abandoned all idea 
of going into the grounds. There were certain 
things about Benjamin Biddingham, her employer, 
which she could not understand, but already she 
had learned to respect him. And he was working 
night and day for her country’s good. 

ut who was this man with the scar? Was 
he an enemy who had contrived to get into 
the house under false pretences ? Why had 
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March allowed him in? Was March an accom- 
plice of his? And why above all had March 
dared to disturb Biddingham contrary to explicit 
orders? She felt desperate, longing to do some- 
thing. Suppose—suppose Biddingham was mur- 
dered ...? 

A noise behind made her start. Her nerve, 
which all her life had been excellent, had been 
seriously attacked since her arrival at Dipper’s 
Dyke. 

She turned—and then an overwhelming feel- 
ing of joy—joy mixed with relief—flooded through 

er. 


A man was regarding her through the French 
window—and it was ‘“ Lulu” Foyle ! 

She hastened across the room and undid the 
fastening of the window. 

“TI don’t want to stay here,”’ said Foyle quickly : 
“can you slip out into the grounds? I’ve got 
to have a chat with you.” 

Within five minutes they were securely hidden 
from view behind a thick yew hedge. It was five 
o'clock and already dusk. 

“T must have startled you—-I am sorry,” said 
Foyle; ‘“‘ but the truth is that I simply had to 
run down to see you. I have had no letter, you 
know, and you promised faithfully to write.” 
He spoke with unexpected seriousness, looking at 
her the while with anxious eyes. 

“I know I did—and I meant to. But I am 
not allowed to write any letters which aren’t 
censored. —”" 

“Censored | Whose idea is that ?”’ 
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“Mr. Biddingham’s. He explained it by saying 
that his work here was of such vital importance 
that he had to take every precaution. As he is 
working for the British Government, of course I 
agreed. That was why I didn’t write to tell you 
that I had arrived quite safely as I promised I 
would.” 

“I was worried. I've got to say that. I—oh, 
I know I ought not to tell you; I haven't 
known you long enough for one thing—but I 
just can’t help thinking about you. I’m not 
rotting ; I’m deadly serious. And when I didn’t 
hear,’ the handsome face showed white and 
strained in that murky light, ‘‘ I simply had to 
try to see you.” 

‘“‘ And I was awfully pleased to see you,”’ replied 
Sylvia frankly. ‘“ But why did you not call in 
the usual way ?”’ 

“I preferred to scout round on my own and see 
what sort of a place it was that you’re imprisoned 
in; I’ma terrible fellow for curiosity, you know— 
inquisitiveness is my besetting sin. Do you know 
that there’s a live electric wire running all round 
these grounds ?”’ he asked suddenly. 

“ No—I didn’t know. That is the reason per- 
haps why I was warned not to leave the grounds.”’ 

Foyle caught her hand. 

“You will promise me to be careful!” he 
pleaded earnestly. ‘“‘ I have a good mind to take 
you away with me now—lI have the car just 
round the corner!” 

She hastened to relieve his anxiety. Woman- 
like, she thought of him rather than of herself. 
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“But, of course, the wire is necessary,”’ she 
said, and then stretching the truth so that Foyle 
should be convinced: ‘‘I remember now Mr. 
Biddingham saying that it was essential all busy- 
bodies should be kept off. Besides, this is such a 
lonely place that no one is likely to want to get 
into the grounds.”’ 

“ If they do they’ll meet with a rather dreadful 
finish,” commented Foyle; “I only found it out 
myself by chance. Are you all right here?” he 
asked. 

‘““Quite,”” replied Sylvia, stretching the truth 
once more. 

“Well, look here, I want you to promise me 
again that if you want me you will let me know.” 

“But you do not want Mr. Biddingham to 
hear that I know you, you said—and any letter 
would be seen by him. I know it sounds auto- 
cratic, but he made me quite see his point when 
he mentioned it.”’ 

“ T’ve got it! Do you know Eloise’s—the shop 
in Bond Street where Elaine Herrington gets her 
hats ? Yes, well, I can arrange it—if ever you write 
to Eloise asking for a black hat to be sent down 
to you I shall know that—that something has 
happened to you down here to make you want my 
help. Will you do that? I dare say all this 
sounds rather hysterical, but—well, I don’t like 
you being here. This place is so infernally eerie.” 

“Yes, since you want me to—but why should 
you think that anything wil/ happen ? ”’ 

Foyle ardently wished to reply that his love for 
her would have made him anxious every minute 
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he didn’t see herin any case, but he knew he would 
have to put off that declaration. Sylvia had shown 
him that his friendship was agreeable to her, and 
with that he would have to be content for the 
time being. 

“It’s not so much that I am afraid anything 
will happen—although this is a ghastly place for 
a girl to be in—but that I want to make sure that 
if anything does happen, I can know as early 
as possible. I’m a very pushful person, you 
know.” 

“So it would seem.”’ Sylvia contrived a smile. 
‘* Well—I will definitely promise.” 

‘Good! And now—you haven’t a coat, and 
this air is nippy. I'll be getting along.” 

She watched him disappear into the darkness 
and then turned back towards the house. When 
she regained the library she found that she had 
been absent half an hour. It was later to prove 
the most momentous half an hour in her life. 

Scarcely had she closed the French window 
before a step caused her to turn quickly. 

It was the man with the scar again. 

“‘ May I hope that you will be more friendly the 
next time we meet ?”’ he said in a stealthy tone 
that made her feel ill. 

““How dare you——-?”’ she started. 

“You look more adorable than ever. I must 
snatch a kiss from those pretty lips!” He glided 
forward. 

She was stifled with horror. The man's arms 
— about her, his evil mouth was searching for 

ers. . . . 
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“ Saprists |” 

Some one had snapped the oath. Then followed 
a rapid succession of words in a language she did 
not understand, but judged to be Italian. 

The arms of the man who had attempted to 
molest her dropped to his side. She was free. 

, To her surprise she saw Benjamin Biddingham. 
Scowling, the foreigner slunk out of the room. 
When the door had closed, Biddingham stepped 

up to her. 

“Will you accept my most profound apology, 
Miss Fowke ?_ I will see that this does not occur 
again. The man 

“Who is he? March should not have allowed 
him in the house. I felt sure he intended some 
trouble. I would have warned you 

‘‘ There was no need for you to do that, Miss 
Fowke,”’ Biddingham broke in in turn; “ I know 
the man well—he was an acquaintance of mine in 
America. He has one weakness—he cannot resist 
a pretty face. But I promise you it shall never 
occur again.’ 

“If it does, Mr. Biddingham, I shall leave this 
house at once!” she said decisively. 

Turning away, Biddingham smiled. 








Chapter VII Picking up a Trail 


S he stood staring after the man who had just 
passed him in Regent Street, the image in 
Foyle’s mind became changed : he forgot Sylvia 
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Fowke for the moment and thought of some one 
else 


That some one else was Paul Vivanti. 

Foyle made up his mind quickly. He had not 
been able to shake off the impression that he was 
destined sooner or later to meet the “ Devil of 
Harley Street,’’ as the man had once been called: 
again, the fellow he had just recognized had been 
a confederate of Vivanti’s in days gone by. Could 
that mean ...? 

He commenced to plunge through the Regent 
Street crowd. It was tea-time and the pavements 
were thronged, but so prompt had been his action, 
and so sudden his movements, that he was in time 
to see the man he was trailing step into a taxicab 
on the stand near Oxford Circus. 

“Follow that cab! Double fare if you don’t 
lose it!” he told the next driver. 

Settled in the corner of the taxi, “‘ Lulu ” won- 
dered if there was any chance of his being repaid 
for the trouble he was taking. Seeing this man— 
Thompson, he believed was the name the fellow 
had gone by in the past—might have some signifi- 
cance, and on the other hand it might not. The 
hope which had prompted him to follow the man 
was that he might be able to ascertain if Vivanti 
had come back to London. Ifonce he could assure 
himself of this, he felt he need look no further for 
the master-mind which Sir Herbert Mandeville 
had declared was at the head of the world-gang, 
and by the thought of which his uncle had become 
obsessed. 

It seemed ridiculous, but, as Foyle reviewed the 
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past, he decided that any man responsible for the 
maintenance of law and order in the greatest city 
in the world, might well become obsessed by the 
problem if Paul Vivanti was in command of the 
opposing forces. 

He looked out of the window. The taxi was 
threading through Fleet Street and was going East. 

Limehouse ! 

Then he recalled that the man he was shadowing 
had been a dope-fiend in the past. 

Limehouse. ... Well, it might be a fitting 
hiding-place for the world’s greatest criminal. 

His anxiety increased as Aldgate was passed, and 
the entry to that region of mystery which stretched 
beyond was reached. Through narrow, sordid 
streets the taxi crashed, swung round a corner and 
—stopped. Instantly ‘‘ Lulu”’ flung open the door, 
and passed a {1 note into the driver’s palm. 

“The cove you’re after, guv’nor, walked past 
that lamp-post and then seemed to disappear. I 
believe he went into the first house after the post,”’ 
said the driver. 

‘““Thank you—you needn’t wait.”’ 

The driver bent down and gave a hoarse confi- 
dence. 

“Got a revolver on you, guv’nor? ’Tain’t none 
too healthy round these parts—take my word for 
it!” 

‘“‘T shall manage all right,” Foyle replied, and 
walked rapidly on. 

It was only when he stood outside the house 
into which, according to the taxi-driver, his quarry 
had disappeared, that he realized, however, how 
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futile was his chance of gaining the knowledge he 
wanted. To begin with, he was unarmed, and 
even if he could get into the place he might be 
thrusting his neck into a den ot thugs who would 
assuredly murder him without the least compunc- 
tion if they had any suspicion of his identity., Yet 
he was willing to risk that if only he could assure 
himself that Vivanti was behind that bleary 
window. 

He looked up the soiled street. It was deserted. 
The door of the house, cheap, ugly, and dirty, was 
closed. 

Gently he tried to push it open. But it would 
not give. 

A step sounded to the right. 

The policeman looked curiously at him as he 
drew near. 

“‘ Officer, can you tell me who lives in this 
house ?’’ Foyle inquired on the instant. 

The constable halted, and gave his questioner 
another curious glance. 

. Party by the name of Matthews,” he replied 
slowly. ‘“‘ Docker—that is when there’s any work. 
Owe you any money?” 

*““ No—but I had a reason for asking. I thought 
it was some one else—that’s all.” 

*““Eugh!” grunted the other; “it’s a queer 
neighbourhood this—it don’t do to be asking too 
many questions about here.” 

It was a plain hint, and Foyle took it. 

“T _ a mistake—thanks for putting me 
right. Good night, officer.” 

“Good night,’ growled the constable. 
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Foyle cursed his ill-luck as he turned westward. 
That the man he had followed was really Thomp- 
son, the former tool of Vivanti, he was positive—he 
had a very good reason for remembering his face— 
but the information of the constable was sure to be 
correct. And if it was—well, there was an end to 
his precious theory. 

ilst he was dining two hours later an idea 
occurred to him which did something to banish his 
self-disgust. 

Going into the bedroom he changed into the 
oldest suit of clothes he had. Into the pocket of 
the tweed coat he slipped a small revolver. 

‘‘I may be late, Dommett,” he said, as he left 
the flat; ‘‘ don’t wait up.”” He knew that if his 
plan did not miscarry, he would be late. 

Dommett gasped. 

‘‘ Them clothes, guv’nor! ”’ he said ; ‘* you ain’t 
goin’ golfin’ this time of night, are you?” 

‘““ No—fishing,’”’ replied Foyle, and closed the 
door. 


Lying full-stretch upon an unclean couch, 
Foyle, holding the opium-pipe close to his mouth 
and yet taking care to see that it did not touch his 
lips, had every nerve alert. 

In every respect but one his scheme had been 
successful. In company with a number of men 
and women whom he knew to be drug-addicts and 
moral degenerates, he had come to this infamous 
den of “Mother” King’s. This waddling hag, 
with the evil, bloated face, was well known, it 
seemed, to a certain “ set ”’ in the West End, and 
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he counted himself fortunate in having successfully 
gained the confidence of these degenerates. 

They had arrived at Pennyfields about three 
o’clock in the morning, having “‘ come on” from 
Leslie’s, a pestilential night-club just off Leicester 
Square. 

The leader of the expedition had knocked thrice 
in a peculiar fashion which Foyle resolved to 
remember, upon the door of a house that was as 
dirty-looking and commonplace as its companions. 
Bolts creaked, a chain rattled—and a woman 
whose begrimed, puffed face was enough to make 
one shudder, showed herself in the doorway. 

“Don’t keep us waiting out here in the cold, 
*Mother,’”’ sharply said the man who had 
knocked. 

The beady eyes sunk in the heavy face looked 
over the six visitors. 

‘“‘ There’s a new one with you,” she said, pointing 
to Foyle. 

“What does that matter? He’s one of us!” 
was the angry and impatient reply; “ are you 
going to let us in, or shall we go along to Wung’s ? ”’ 

“Now don’t get cross!” wheezed the hag, 
standing aside to let them pass. 

With the rest “ Lulu” stepped into an evil- 
smelling passage and then stumbled down a worn 
flight of steps into what he guessed was acellar. A 
lamp hanging from the ceiling in the centre of the 
room gave a fitful light to this place of abomina- 
tion. 

This opium-smoking cellar was certainly not a 
gilded hall of vice. e floor was bare, the stones 
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being visible, and it was dirty in the extreme. A 
few garish cheap prints did not hide the moulder 
on the walls. Stretched on either side were 
couches. Their use was obvious: throwing them- 
selves on these, the visitors urged the hag to bring 
them pipes. 

“Lulu” followed the general example. His 
senses were revolted, but he had come to this 
uncleanly hell for a definite purpose. 

He watched the hag prepare the opium-pipes, 
roasting the little pills of the poppy-drug in the 
light of a small oil-lamp and pressing the tiny 
balls down into the bowls with what looked like 
a darning-needle. 

‘Sleep well, dearie ! ’”’ she cackled obscenely as 
she handed him one of the pipes. 

The general stench of the place, mingled with 
the heavy fumes of the drug, made his head reel. 
But he fought down the feeling of nausea, and 
pretended to pull at the stem of the pipe like the 
others. 

Then he listened—that was why he had come 
Pennyfields for the second time within a few 

ours. 

Foyle did not like to be beaten—beneath his 
easy-going manner was a determination which 
counted no obstacle too big once he had made up 
his mind. He had not relished having to acknow- 
ledge defeat in his first trip to Limehouse that 
afternoon 

He had brooded over it, and had formed certain 
deductions. The man Thompson was, or had 
been, a -addict. That was the first fact. The 
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second was that he had undoubtedly vanished into 
a house in Pennyfields. Vivanti, whom he had 
served in the past, had been connected with drug- 
smuggling to an enormous extent. It might be 
Vivanti had come back to London and was still 
dealing in this illicit traffic. 

If he went down to Pennyfields in company with 
a crowd of addicts, would he be able to overhear 
anything—get a clue on which he could work ? 
The idea became fixed in his mind that if there 
really existed this dangerous gang of criminals 
that his uncle had spoken about, Paul Vivanti 
would be intimately connected with it. 

He had learned nothing» of value on the way 
down. Posing as a recent “ convert ” to the pipe 
o’ dreams, he had asked a number of questions 
which he tried to make sound as innocuous as 
possible, but the answers he received led him 
nowhere. 

Worse, not a single word he had heard since he 
had put foot in this den of “ Mother” Kin : 
seemed of the slightest use. He did not know w 
‘* Wung "’ was—presumably the Oriental keeper of 
another opium-house—but there was nothing to 
suggest that his old foe Vivanti had any connection 
with the loathsome hag who was making a small 
fortune out of a hideous vice. 

It had been a shot in the dark, a bow drawn ata 
venture, in any case. Suddenly he sickened of his 
surroundings ; he longed to be in the fresh air 


ain. 
He looked round: all his companions were 
stretched on their bunks asleep. ‘“‘ Mother ” King 
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was knitting—nitting /—just by the door. He 
must get past her. 

Rising from his couch, he staggered across the 
room. 

“Till... pipe too strong . . . not used to it 
. . . fresh air! ’’ he gasped as the hag looked at 
him suspiciously. 

Evidently his acting—not that it was all acting 
—was convincing for, with a cackle, she allowed 
him to push open the door and stagger up the 
steps. 

“Come back when you like,” were ‘‘ Mother ” 
King’s parting words as he lurched into the street. 

Directly he had turned the corner, “ Lulu” 
threw back his head and drew great gulps of the 
cold, fresh air into his tortured lungs. After the 
unclean horrors of that night he dwelt longingly 
upon the prospect of a bath, a change of clothes, 
one of Dommett’s best breakfasts. 

He had left his watch at home so he did not know 
the time. But it was still very dark, and a fog had 
come up from the river. He could have been 
walking in a place of the dead so completely did 
silence close upon him. 

Turning another corner, he came upon a scene 
which might have been born in the fevered imag- 
ination of his brain : a woman, whom even in that 
uncertain light he could see was richly dressed, was 
struggling in the arms of two men. 

A second’s pause to make sure he was not 
suffering from an hallucination, and he rushed 
forward. 

He was upon the two ruffians before they were 
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aware that he existed. A smashing right swing 
and the nearest man went down; a neat but 
vicious upper-cut and his companion joined him 
on the ground. : 


“ Quickly |” 
The tense word sounded in his ear just as his 
hand was seized. “Lulu” found himself being 


hurried forward into the fog. 

Then his companion, the expensively-dressed 
woman whom even from a quick glance he had 
already seen was strikingly beautiful, made a most 
surprising remark. 

“It was the cursed police!’ she said. 


Chapter VIII The Ghost of Goblin Coombe 


HILST the man with whom she realized she 

was on the point of falling in love was 

having such an astonishing adventure in the East 

End of London, Sylvia Fowke was asking herself a 
number of questions. 

The first, and most important, was whether she 
had done right in not confiding the suspicions she 
had of Dipper’s Dyke to Foyle. She had told him 
she was quite happy in the house, when the truth 
was she was far from feeling happy. She had no 
fear of Benjamin Biddingham himself—it was only 
natural that such a clever man should be eccentric 
-——but there were elements of mystery surrounding 
her employer which perplexed and even alarmed 
her. And the encounter with that dreadful man 
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with the scar illustrated what danger she herself 
might be in at any time in the future. But any 
recurrence of that sort of thing, and she would 
carry out her threat to leave the place at once. 

It still seemed difficult to believe that a man like 
Biddingham, who, in spite of his almost laughable 
personal appearance, possessed a dignity which at 
times could become impressive, should know a 
person who molested girls on sight. 

Out of one misgiving sprang another. Sylvia 
might not have thought of it but for that unplea- 
sant encounter with the scarred man, but now the 
impression grew that she was a prisoner—a captive 
shut off from all the amenities of life. She was 
neither allowed to receive any communication from 
the outside world nor to send one. Nothing hap- 
pened to break the monotony of her existence—it 
was nothing but typewriting, filing documents, 
looking up reference-books and walks in those 
dreary grounds, which she recalled with a thrill of 
something like terror were guarded by a live 
electric wire. 

How “ Lulu ” Foyle had managed to circumvent 
this danger she did not know, but she decided that 
by some means or other she must also find a way 
out of the grounds. Biddingham would have to 
give her permission. 

After lunch that day her employer said: “I 
shall not want you for a couple of hours, Miss 
Fowke—amuse yourself.” 

She summoned her courage. 

“It is rather difficult for a girl to do that in a 
place like this, Mr. Biddingham. Oh, I don’t want 
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you to think that I am complaining, but I haven’t 
had a decent walk for a whole week! And I used 
to get so much exercise.” 

‘There are the grounds.”” She became aware 
that beneath the courteous exterior of her employer 
there was a steely nature which would not allow its 
owner to be thwarted. 

“I know—but they are so dreary. Mr. Bid- 
dingham, I wonder if you would allow me to break 
one of the rules this afternoon ? I want to go into 
the village to get some things at the draper’s— 
needles and things,” she went on, conscious that 
the man’s eyes were fixed intently upon her; “I 
wish to do some sewing.” 

“It is rather a long way to the village. I will 
send you in the car.” 

** IT would much rather walk, if you don’t mind— 
it is exercise I want. I must keep fit.” 

Biddingham remained silent. He appeared to 
be thinking. 

“If you feel that you cannot wholly trust me, 
Mr. Biddingham, perhaps it would be better if I 
resigned,’’ Sylvia said, nettled at his silence. 

*“* Don’t talk so foolishly !’’ he replied with an 
unexpected display of anger: “my rules may 
seem absurd to you, but I can assure you that I 
regard them as necessary. However, I see no 
reason why you should not go to the village and 
back this afternoon. As you say, you must con- 
sider your health. If I were not so busy I would 
have provided better for your amusement.” 

She was instantly penitent. 

“‘ Please do not worry on my account. If I can 
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only get out for a real long walk now and then I 
shall be quite all right. It’s the feeling of being 
cramped that I find rather depressing. But it’s 
only exercise I want, really.” 

“‘ There are two ways to the village—one by the 
cliffs and the other by the road. I should recom- 
mend the latter. It is more frequented and less 
dangerous.”’ 

Ten minutes later Sylvia set out. It was won- 
derful to feel free, if only foracoupleofhours. She 
took the road way as Biddingham had recom- 
mended. 

In the draper’s shop, where she made her few 
urchases, she noticed that the woman looked at 
er curiously when she declined having the articles 

sent, saying : “TI live at Dipper’ s Dyke.” 

“It’s a curious place is that,”” commented the 
woman; “ they do say that the monastery in the 
grounds is haunted.”’ 

“Were those ruins in the grounds once a mon- 
astery ?—no one has told me. 

“* No one who had any respect for your feelings 1 iS 
likely to tell you. Dearie me, I wouldn’t live in 
that great barn of a place for a fortune. Did you 
come by way of Goblin Coombe, Miss ? ”’ 

“Goblin Coombe! I have never heard of it.” 

“It’s the stretch of sand leading down to the 
sea not a quarter of a mile from the house. They 
do say that ghosts have been seen walking about 
there too!” 

Sylvialaughed. It wastooabsurd. Ridiculous 
old country stories, of course. 

“You always hear stories like that about old 
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places,” she said. “‘ I intend to go back that way, 
and if I do see any ghosts I will tell you all about 
them the next time Isee you. Do you mind telling 
me the way?” 

Once she had left the village behind, Sylvia 
wondered what had caused her to return by way of 
the cliffs. She decided that there were two reasons. 
One was the challenge which her youth had flung 
forth in answer to the old woman’s superstition. 
Yes, that was one reason—but what was the 
other ? 

“It is more frequented and less dangerous.” 

The words of her employer came back to her. 
Her imagination conjured up a mental picture of 
Biddingham speaking. | 

It was not the words, however, which had been 
so impressive. Her employer’s eyes—why was it 
she had not noticed before what remarkable eyes 
Biddingham possessed ?—had seemed to burn into 
her. 

There was an imp of perversity playing leap- 
frog inside her that day. First she had revolted 
against one of the conditions which her employer 
had imposed, and now she was flying straight in the 
face of what was meant—to be good advice? Or 
was it an order? 

She dismissed the problem. The walk along the 
cliffs was certainly far more interesting than the 
road way. 

It was not until the November dusk cast its 
shadows that she felt any fear. Then, like a stab 
in the dark, came an impression of some terror 
stalking her on stealthy feet. 
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She hurried, but by the time she had climbed 
down the rocks, and set foot on the sandy cove 
which, from the description of the place the woman 
at the draper’s shop had given her, was the sinis- 
terly-named Goblin Coombe, it was almost dark. 
~ The impulse came to her to run, but suddenly she 
stiffened, frozen in her tracks by a fear so real 
that it was paralysing. 

Not fifty. yards away a solid mass of rock had 
suddenly opened and a figure stepped out. 

Putting up a hand to stifle the cry that rose to 
her lips, she stood transfixed. 

The Ghost of Goblin Coombe ! 

She had mocked at the story a short while before, 
but now she could have gone on her knees and 
prayed. 

Another second, and she realized that this fan- 
tastic figure belonged not to a ghost but to a living 
man. Yet what could a Chinaman, dressed in 
rich native robes, be doing emerging from a solid 
rock at a lonely spot on the English Essex coast ? 

She crouched in the deepening shadows, afraid 
lest this grotesque but living apparition should see 
her: and, held fast by terror, she watched the 
Chinaman walk towards the sea, holding a 
lighted lantern in his right hand. 

She did not wait for any further visions, but, 
directly she felt able to move, fled across the sands, 
fear almost robbing her of breath. 
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return to “ Lulu” Foyle: 

Whirled almost off his feet by the impetu- 
osity of the woman he had rescued, he had no time 
or breath to ask any questions. But his amaze- 
ment was staggering: instead of saving her from 
the clutches of a pair of blackguards, as he had 
imagined, he had actually plucked her out of the 
hands of Justice! 

The blackness was pierced by the shrilling of a 

lice-whistle. Still pr ag his hand, the woman 
increased her pace. ne could only marvel at 
her physical condition, hampered as she was by 
skirts and high-heeled shoes. He was in good 
shape himself through his Rugby playing, but 
this woman—she must have been as hard as 
nals | 

He had no clear recollection of the way that was 
ero until, stopping outside a house that was as 

as all the others he had seen in that neigh- 
a ood, his companion produced a key and 
opened the door. 

‘* Inside—quickly ! ” she said tersely. 

Foyle did not stop to consider the idea ; he had 
determined to see this adventure, that might have 
formed a modern Arabian Night, through to the 
finish. He had his revolver should there be any 
monkey-tricks. Besides, if this woman was wanted 
by the police, she must be a criminal—and he ha 
pened to be very interested in criminals at the 
present time. 

inte a pitch-black apace he stumbled, his hand 
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still held by the woman. Then a door opened ; 
there was a quick flooding of light... . 

“You will be safe here,” he heard his guide 
say. 

He knew he must still be in the purlieus of 
Pennyfields, perhaps the most sordid and common- 
place district of the whole of Limehouse, yet as he 
complied with the invitation it was difficult, almost 
impossible, for him to credit the fact. 

This room, in its exotic luxury, might have 
belonged to any exclusive West End mansion. It 
was furnished obviously without regard to cost, 
and with a taste that was irreproachable. 

“You will have a drink? A smoke? One 
moment She turned away. 

Now that he had the chance “ Lulu ”’ took the 
opportunity to study his companion. But that 
the night’s adventure had made him proof against 
almost any surprise, he would have been bound to 
show his astonishment. 

That she was expensively dressed he had noticed 
in the street, but he was not prepared for her 
radiant, almost intoxicating beauty of face and 
form. He instantly decided that she was one of 
the most beautiful creatures he had ever seen. 
Supple and fascinating in every movement, she 
exercised a magnetic appeal at once. He caught 
his breath with the sheer wonder of her. 

“You. will say ‘ when’? ” 

The girl—her age could not have been more than 
twenty-four, he should say—was holding a tumbler 
half full of whisky towards him. He took it and 
She added soda-water from a syphon. Foyle 
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noticed that her hands, innocent of rings, were 
exquisitely shaped. A man who always looked at 
women’s hands, he declared her fingers flawless. 

“Your name? I would drink to you.” 

“ Peter,” he said, and raised his own glass. 

** Peter—I will remember that.’’ Her voice was 
low and held a throbbing note which was fascinat- 
ing to hear. Foyle had already come to the deci- 
sion that she was neither English, French nor 
Italian. Russian? Yes, she might be a Russian. 

‘* Peter—what else ?’’ she asked. 

Instinctively he hedged. 

‘‘ Repington,” he said. 

“Peter Repington.”” Her English was flawless, 
but she pronounced the “‘ Repington ” with a slight 
accent. ‘‘] shall remember that.” 

She looked at him intently for some moments 
and then smiled. 

‘‘ Are you against the police like myself ?”’ she 
asked. 

“ Yes—of course!” 

Quickly “Lulu” had come to a decision. 
Everything about this woman pointed to her being 
a crook. So much she had herself admitted in a 
moment of excitement which perhaps her feminine 
nature could not sufficiently control. But there 
were many substantiating facts—this wonderful 
room in the midst of Limehouse’s squalor, her 
being out at four o’clock in the morning in such a 
district, the expensiveness of her clothes, her utter 
lack of convention—and that startling beauty of 
face and figure which he felt were weapons she was 
accustomed to use in unlawful causes. 
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If he could gain her confidence! Wild as was 
the idea, he instantly put it into operation. 

‘“‘ Curse the police! ’’ he exploded ; “ once they 
get their knife into you they never let you go. I 
only wish I had put those devils to sleep to-night 
for good! There would have been two less of 
them then!” 

“Ah!” His companion was evidently inter- 
ested ; “and why is it, my friend, that you have 
made enemies of the police ? ”’ 

The excitement of his experiences that night 
made *‘ Lulu ”’ Foyle’s brain work quickly. More- 
over, he was beginning to feel that he was playing 
for a big stake. 

He plunged into a tale that sounded plausible 
even to himself. It was a story of a high-spirited 
youngster who had been cast adrift by his family 
through gambling habits—of how he had sunk into 
deeper sins; of how he had recently come into 
conflict with the police; of a term of imprison- 
ment which had hardened his soul and made him 
swear that he would be avenged upon the whole of 
Society. He clenched his teeth and drove his fists 
through the air as he finished. 

a Perhaps I can show you the way,” said the 


“Lulu ” Foyle did not need any histrionic art 
for him to display eagerness. 

“You can?” he gasped. 

“ I said perhaps I can,” his companion modified. 
“ There may be great difficulties in the way. . . 
but you saved me to-night, and I think you are 
the right type. Of course,” she added, her pose 
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becoming tigerish, “if you are a police spy you 
will be killed at once!” 

While his whole nervous system registered shock 
—his scalp was tingling as though electricity had 
been applied to it—he controlled himself. 

“What do you mean—a police spy?” he ex- 
claimed, springing to his feet. ‘‘ Should I be tell- 
ing you all this if . . .”’ he broke off as though his 
anger was maddening him beyond further speech. 

“I but warned you,” replied the woman, sooth- 
ing him by placing a beautiful hand on his arm. 
** All recruits are warned,’’ she added. 

“Recruits ? Recruits to what?” He hoped 
she could not hear the pounding of his heart. 

“ Sit down again—I would like to talk to you.” 

She lit a cigarette which she proceeded to smoke 
through a long jade holder. With a grace that was 
bewildering to the senses she composed herself into 
a more comfortable position on the divan. Foyle 
caught a glimpse of an exquisitely shaped, silk-clad 
leg, slender at the ankle but curving deliciously 
upwards. 

“It is not wise for me to tell you too much, my 
friend,’’ she said in that low, throbbing voice, the 
exotic charm of which was very potent, ‘“ but no 
doubt you have considered it strange that you 
should meet a person like myself at four o’clock in 
the morning in Limehouse ? ”’ 

*“Yes,’’ he admitted. 

** And to find such a room as this ? ” 

“Yes,” Foyle said again. ‘“‘ What——?”’ 

“‘T cannot tell you much, as I have said. But 
there is a reason, of co “ 
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She stopped, watching him. 

Foyle was no longer looking at her ; he was gaz- 
ing at a long, narrow opening in the opposite wall. 
Through this he could see a pair of eyes—a man’s 
or a woman’s he could not tell. He continued to 
stare until the eyes disappeared. 

“‘ At what were you looking ? ”’ the woman asked. 

Before “‘ Lulu ” could reply the door had opened. 
A man wearing a black silk mask over the upper 
part of his face stepped into the room. He was 
tall, thin, possessed an aristocratic bearing, was 
imperious in his manner and had a mouth vulpine 
in its cruel lines. 

Foyle sprang up, his hand thrust into the coat 
pocket which held the revolver. But the woman 
signalled him not to be alarmed. 

That the masked man was angry, however, he 
soon discovered. Speaking in a language which 
Foyle could not understand, he poured out a num- 
ber of questions to the woman. 

‘* My dear Count——”’ the latter started to reply 
when the masked man, glaring across at Foyle, 
broke into a fresh torrent. 

The woman shrugged her beautiful shoulders. 

Then she replied in the same language that the 
other had used. 

Although Foyle could not follow a word that 
was being said, he judged that the speaker was 
putting up a defence on his and her behalf. She 
illustrated her words by gestures ; in vivid panto- 
mime he could see himself rescuing her from the 
plain-clothes police, their hurried flight, their entry 
into this room of surprising delight. 
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The masked man listened until she had finished, 

and then spread out his hands in an eloquent ges- 
ture of negation. 

The woman spoke again. Now her words came 
in a passionate flood. She stamped her foot ; not 
only her voice, but her arrestingly beautiful face 
was vibrant with emotion. 

In the end . 

“ Tell this gentleman the story you have told 
me !’’ she commanded, turning to Foyle. 

“‘ Lulu ” realized what had happened—and what 
was required of him. Evidently the woman had 
been bitterly attacked by the masked man for 
bringing him to this place. 

He must not let her down. 

This time his story of his determination to be 
avenged upon Society for the wrongs he had 
endured was rendered with more concentrated 
ferocity than before. He almost foamed at the 
mouth when he came to the end of his narrative. 

“‘ Sit down | ’’ said the masked man brusquely. 
His English was cultured and entirely without 
accent. 

Although he objected to the tone used, Foyle 
instantly complied. 

Forthwith he was put through an inquisition of 
the most searching description. His interrogator 
flung questions at him so rapidly that he had no 
time to consider his replies: he was forced to 
answer at once. His fear was that he might make 
some slip and so cause suspicion to fall upon “him 
in his newly-acquired character of a man who was 
burning to devote his future to a life of crime. For, 
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knowing something, and guessing a great deal more, 
that was the personality he had now assumed. 

In spite of his fear, his examination proved to be 
satisfactory, for the manner of the masked man 
became far more conciliatory after it was over. 

He spoke again to the woman, and the latter 
smiled. That smile gave Foyle hope. 

“Lulu ” continued to enact the part he had 
assigned to himself, but his brain was asking several 
questions. Had he by some stupendous piece of 
luck stumbled across a trail which would lead him 
—where ? Could he continue to bluff these two 
so that they would give him even a little of their 
confidence ; If he couldn’t, what would happen 
to him? His hand touching the cold steel of the 
weapon in his pocket gave him confidence. 

Turning swiftly, the man in the mask took a 
chair opposite Foyle, thrust his hand into his right 
coat-pocket, and said: ‘“‘ Strictly speaking, I 
Should shoot you at once!” 

Foyle made a move. 

“‘ Tf you've got a revolver in that pocket—keep 
it there! I have you covered!’ he heard in a 
warning hiss. 

“ Listen |! ’’ continued the masked man; “ cir- 
cumstances have led you, my young friend, into a 
position of great danger to yourself, and of tre- 
mendous responsibility to me. Your fate rests 
largely in your own hands; you say you wish to 

an enemy of Society ; are you willing to join an 
organization, the most powerful of its kind in the 
world, the most powerful, indeed, that has ever 
Operated throughout tle world ? ” 
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“Tam!” replied Foyle, trying to keep his voice 
steady. 

That is the alternative to your death—I have 
already told you that my responsibility in the mat- 
ter is a tremendous one. It will be necessary for 
you to be detained here until I can make the neces- 
sary arrangements. You will be well treated, but 
any attempt at escape will be severely punished. 
And—it will be necessary for you to hand over any 
weapon you may have.” 

Instantly Foyle put his hand into the pocket and 
brought out his revolver. It was necessary for 
him to build up confidence. 

‘* You will now follow me,” said the masked man, 
taking the revolver. 

An encouraging glance from the girl sent Foyle 
on his way. Presently he found himself in a stone 
cellar much like a prison-cell. 

He was to all intents and purposes a prisoner—a 
a over whom the shadow of death hung. 

ut yet he was well content, for, by an amazing 
stroke of good fortune, he was achieving his 
purpose. 

And the future certainly promised to be exciting. 
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ee drink and cigarettes were brought to 

him, but Foyle found the waiting after the 
first few hours preying on his nerves. ere were 
so many things he would have liked to have done 
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before embarking on this adventure which might 
cost him his life. First and foremost was the wish 
to send some sort of message to Sylvia Fowke. He 
had promised to come to her at once should she send 
for him—but now it seemed extremely unlikely 
that he would be able to fulfil that promise. Then 
there was Dommett : if he failed to turn up at the 
flat, that faithful human bulldog would be worried 
out of his life. 

Against these causes for despondency Foyle put 
the fact that he stood on the threshold of a tre- 
mendous adventure; he had started on a trail 
which might lead him to a much fuller knowledge 
of the gang he was pursuing. And if he could only 
accomplish this, he would count whatever exer- 
tions or danger he incurred on the way a gilt-edged 
investment. And, once free of this cellar, he 
would find some means of getting into touch 
with Sylvia. 

Night had come again before he was released. 
Two men wearing black masks entered the cellar. 

“You will be blindfolded,’’ said one. 

Foyle made no protest. He realized that he had 
already gone so far that any objection he might 
raise now would be to his detriment. 

_ So, with his eyes bandaged, and one man hold- 
ing each arm, he left what had been his prison. 

Presently he felt cold air on his face, and guessed. 
that his guides had brought him from the house 
into the street. 

_-‘ Lift up your feet—you are going for a motor- 
ride,” one of his guards informed him. 

It was a longish ride, and when the car finally 
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stopped he welcomed the opportunity to stretch 
his legs. 

Still blindfolded, he was led up some stairs. 
Upon what he judged to be a door, one of his 
guides knocked, giving a signal, no doubt. 

He was led forward. 

Then the bandage was taken from his eyes. 

“‘ Lulu ” blinked as the strong light flashed into 
his face. 

He was standing in the centre of a large, oval- 
shaped room. Seated round a table were a num- 
ber of men and women. The former outnum- 
bered the latter by about three to one so far as he 
could calculate. All wore black masks over the 
upper part of the face. Through the masks he saw 
gleaming eyes burning into his. Everyone present 
was intent on studying his face. He prayed 
silently that none should recognize him : if so, he 
was assuredly doomed. 

For all his resolution he found that relentless, 
many-eyed scrutiny a nerve-racking experience. 
The scene was fantastic, but it did not strike him 
as being melodramatic: his sense of danger was 
too vivid for that. He might have laughed had he 
seen it depicted on a sensational film ; but, stand- 
ing there, he realized it was startlingly true. 

he man at the head of the table rose. 

** No. ro will introduce the candidate,” he said in 
a businesslike tone. Foyle recognized the speaker 
as the man who had been addressed as “‘ Count,”’ 
the aristocrat with the wolf’s mouth. 

It came, therefore, to him as no surprise to find 
the woman whom he had rescued in 
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also rising from her seat at the long table. Even 
though she was masked, “‘ Lulu’”’ knew by her 
carriage that it was she. And directly his sponsor 
commenced to speak he was certain. Once heard, 
her voice could never be forgotten. 

“‘ Comrades,”’ she said, looking up and down the 
table, “it is my pleasure to introduce to you to- 
night one who I think will be a valuable recruit to 
our Cause. I will explain fully the circumstances 
in which I met him.” 

Her low, intense voice filling the large room, she 
roceeded to narrate how the candidate had rescued 
er in the early hours of the previous morning from 

two plain-clothes detectives, and went on to tell 
the story of the recruit’s ill-starred life as he had 
given it to her. 

“It is for you, comrades, to decide whether this 
man shall be admitted to our ranks, but after I 
have finished, No. 2 will be able to speak to you 
about the candidate’s qualifications.” 

Foyle, but for those many eyes staring fixedly at 
him, might have imagined that he was applying 
for a job to a board of Directors. 

The chairman rose again. 

“What No. ro has told you, comrades, is cor- 
rect,” he said. ‘“ I saw the candidate shortly after 
he had been successful in rescuing No. ro from an 
extremely dangerous position. I examined him at 
once and his replies seemed satisfactory from our 
point of view. In the circumstances I second his 
application to join us. Having heard the facts 
you will now proceed to vote.” 

A ballot box was produced and passed up and 
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down the table. Into it each person dropped a 
slip of paper on which he or she had previously 
written. 

The box having come back to the chairman, the 
man sitting on his left examined these slips. 

“‘ The candidate has been unanimously declared 
elected,’’ he announced, rising. 

It only required a burst of hand-clapping for the 
illusion that Foyle had to be completed. But it 
was amidst a stern silence that the man standing 
commenced to speak. 

‘“ Repington, your future comrades having de- 
clared their willingness to allow you to join them, it 
is my duty to issue a serious and solemn warning 
to you. Itis that the slightest treachery to any or 
all of us will be punished by instant death. This is 
not a threat spoken lightly: on the contrary, I can 
assure you it is nothing but the sober and absolute 
truth. You understand the warning ? ” 

*‘I do,’ answered the candidate. 

** And are you willing to swear loyally to observe 
the rules which are necessary now for you to 
keep?” 

Faced with such a question, Foyle could only 
reply in the affirmative. He had never broken his 
pledged word before, but he realized now that this 
perjury must be made in order that much which 
was monstrous might possibly be destroyed. 

“T am,” he said, and his voice did not tremble. 

“Much that is mysterious to you will now be 
explained,” went on the speaker. ‘ To-night you 
have been declared elected to the most powerful 
band of social outlaws that the world has ever 
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known. The world calls us criminals, and we are 
certainly enemies of Society. We are magnificently 
organized, our leaders including some of the 
cleverest men living to-day. Upon the head of 
each leader there is a price placed by the Police 
Chiefs of the world. That does not daunt us; 
neither does the knowledge that a heavy term of 
imprisonment awaits any comrade who is unfor- 
tunate enough to be caught. We rely upon the 
marvellous organization which is ours, and the 
loyalty of every comrade, one to the other. The 
risks we face are great, but the rewards are in pro- 
portion. Do you still declare yourself ready and 
willing to share such risks ? ”’ 

«6 I do. PP 
7 You will start in the lowest grade of the organi- 
zation,’ went on the explanatory voice; “‘ but in 
the degree which you progress and show yourself 
courageous and resourceful you will be promoted. 
Three special rules you will be asked to observe. 
They are: 
(x)—That by no wilful act will you cause any 
suspicion to be directed against you. 
(2\—That you keep inviolate any secrets which 
may from time to time be entrusted to you. 
(3)—That you obey unquestioningly all orders 
and commissions given to you by your 
superiors, and that, whilst fulfilling these, you 
show yourself ready to make any sacrifice in 
order to shield a comrade in a higher position. 
“It is customary for all elected candidates to 
undergo what is known amongst us as the ‘ blood 
ceremony, and you will now proceed to place your- 
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self in the hands of these two comrades,” the 
speaker concluded. 

As one of the two “ comrades ” approaching him 
held a long knife-dagger in his right hand, “ Lulu ” 
Foyle began to question the urgency of his under- 
going any such test as was evidently contemplated. 
But, before he could form any plan of protest, one 
of the men had seized his left arm. Pulling up the 
coat sleeve, and unbuttoning the cuff-link of the 
shirt, he exposed the naked forearm to his com- 
panion with the dagger. 

This man pricked the flesh, drawing blood. 

‘ You will now step to the table,” said the chair- 
man, addressing the recruit. 

Foyle obeyed. 

“You will dip the tip of your middle finger in 

ur blood and then place it upon this paper. It 
is the blood-oath of fidelity in our organization.” 

“Lulu ” Foyle completed his night’s adventure 
by doing as he was ordered. 


“We will drink to your success |” said No. ro. 

Mechanically Foyle raised his glass. Blind- 
folded after taking the “* blood-oath of fidelity,” he 
had been brought back by motor-car to the room 
of luxury in Chinatown. He was now alone with 
the beautiful Russian who had sponsored his cause 
that night. 

‘“‘T have something to say to you—it is some- 
thing very serious,” she wenton. ‘‘ Doubtless you 
think that you were taken on faith very easily 
to-night, but as your proposer I warn you that 
although you were elected, you are not yet a full 
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member of our organization. You will first be 
required to undergo a test.” 

Foyle nodded. On the way back in the car he 
had reflected that there must be a catch in the 
business somewhere : the thing had been too easy. 
He had been taken too much on faith for the affair 
to be entirely reassuring. 

‘So, Peter-———’”’ she stopped, smiling across at 
him. “My name is Nadia—you will call me 
that? ”’ 

Her smile was provocative, the parted red lips 
attractive enough to tempt any man. Because his 
senses responded, because red blood flowed in his 
veins, “Lulu” for the brief passing of a few 
seconds, was sorely tempted. The lure of this 
woman’s beauty was very potent—the very poise 
of her body was a challenge. She wore a clinging 
dress of some thin black material which outlined 
every enchanting curve of her glorious figure. 

“Lulu” Foyle was no saint: he was a man, 
with a man’s normal, natural passions. He had no 
false conceit, yet he knew that this woman was 
interested in him. Else why had she gone out of 
her way todo himsuch a service? Mere gratitude 
would not have driven her so far as that. In her 
grace, beauty and physical allure, she was a woman 
in a thousand—a million—and her lips had invited 
bis kisses. ... 

He thrust the temptation behind him, feeling 
unworthy for harbouring it, even though he knew 
that any other man in his place would have been 
beset in the same way. 

Had he been the old Foyle ... perhaps... 
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God ! how could any man look at such a woman as 
this and not feel moved ? 

But he was no longer the old Foyle. He was a 
different person. He had a moral responsibility 
now. None of his actions should be unworthy. 
One day he was going to ask Sylvia Fowke to be 
his wife... . 

‘“‘ Nadia,” he repeated ; ‘‘ you are a Russian ? ”’ 

The dark eyes flashed. 

“Yes. One day, perhaps, I will tell you the 
story of why I became—what I am to-day. A 
crook—but nothing worse, you understand ! ’’ she 
said fiercely. 

Foyle knew she was speaking the truth. This 
woman might appear a Delilah, but he would have 
to be a king among men who should gain her tur- 
bulent love. It would be difficult for such a woman 
to meet a fitting mate. 

The wave of passionate anger which had momen- 
tary, convulsed her passed. 

“You and I are not sufficiently good comrades 

t, Peter, for me to tell you that,” she said; “‘ and, 
in any case, I have something else to deal with now. 
As your proposer it has fallen to me to give you 
your first test—to order you to commit your first 
crime on behalf of the Organization. 

‘ Before I give you this commission, however, I 
want to warn you for your own sake not to attempt 
the slightest treachery. Remember that, as I said 
before, although you have been elected to our 
Society, you are not yet a full member. Until 
your absolute fidelity has been proved you will be 
spied upon—not a single action of yours but what 
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the leaders, myself included—as you may have 
guessed from the manner in which I was addressed 
at the meeting to-night, I occupy the tenth position 
in point of rank in the Organization—will know 
about it. We possess such a system of secret sur- 
veillance over even our own members that their 
very souls are laid bare.” 

“ Tam anxious to prove myself, so will you please 
tell me what I have to do ? ” replied Foyle. 

Nadia flung away her cigarette. 
: . as have heard of the Countess of Warding- 

am oD 

“Yes.” He certainly ought to have done seeing 
that the person in question was his own aunt. 

‘““The Countess has a diamond necklace worth 
£35,000. You must get possession of it. That is 
to be your test.” 


Chapter XI Tom Dommett seeks Counsel 


OM DOMMETT was worried. 

“I thought there was somethin’ funny 
about it at the time,’’ he told himself on the third 
morning of his master’s absence ; “ goin’ out that 
time of night in a suit of clothes that I ought to 
‘ave given away months ago! ‘ Fishin’,’ says he. 
But he laughed when he saidit. ’Twasn’t a proper 
kind of laugh, though—one of those ’ere twisted 
sort of grins. I hopes to Gawd nothin’ ain’t ‘ap- 
pened to ’im!” 

Sixty murderous fights had Tom Dommett 
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waged in the Prize Ring ; he still feared nothing 
that stood on two legs, but the thought of the man 
he was proud to serve being in danger, unnerved 


m. 

The telephone-bell rang; he listened atten- 
ee 

‘‘ He isn’t ‘ere, Sir Herbert,” he replied ; “ I’m 
so worried I was about to ring you up. . 
What's that, Sir Herbert—you'll be comin’ round ? 
I should be very grateful if you would. . ['m 
that worried I ‘don’t know what to do with my- 
sel’ |” 

A quarter of an hour later Sir Herbert Mande- 
ville stood fuming in the sitting-room of the flat. 

“Now, Dommett, I want to know what you 
mean—what all this nonsense is about ? ”’ he said 
impatiently. 

. Beggin’ your pardon, Sir Herbert, it ain’t—I 
mean isn’t—nonsense at all. Mr. F oyle left the 
flat at nine o'clock on Tuesday evening and I 
haven’t set eyes on him since. And he ’aven’t 
rung up, written, nor sent any message. I’m that 
worried [——” 

“Yes, yes, I can quite understand that. But 
there are particular reasons why I must see my 
nephew at once. Haven't you the least idea where 
Mr. Foyle went ? ”’ 

“ He said he was goin’ fishin’, Sir Herbert.” 

“Fishing ? Where? Hang it, Dommett, I 
never knew that he was a fisherman.” 

‘“‘ Never mentioned it to me before, Sir Herbert. 
lve never known him do anythin’ like it before all 
the time that I’ve been with ‘im. Must ’ave bin a 
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Sir Herbert, is that he didn’t take any clobber— 
clothes—with ‘im. And now he’s bin away for 
three whole days. An’ that suit he went away in 
was a fair disgrace. His oldest tweeds it was, Sir 
Herbert, at nine o’clock at night... .” 

‘He had dressed for dinner, I suppose?” 

‘Of course, he had! But after he’d drunk his 
coffee and had a spot of whisky, he goes into the 
bedroom an’ changes into that suit that I ought to 
‘ave thrown away long ago.” 

‘“*T may be late, Dommett!’ he says, ‘ don’t 
wait up.’ 

“It wasn’t ‘Im sayin’ that that made me stare, 
Sir Herbert ; it was those awful clothes ’e had on— 
you know what a pertickler gen’l’man Mr. Foyle 
always was about his clothes ? 

“Well, as I’m tellin’ you, I stares at him. 

“* Goin’ golfin’, guv’nor ?’ I ses. 

“ He turns round to me and grins—not a proper 
grin it wasn’t—a kind of a smile with somethin’ 
at the back of it, if you know what I mean, Sir 
Herbert. 

““* No,’ he ses, ‘ fishin’ ’—just that, and nothin’ 
more. Then he was gone—and Gawd ’elp me, Sir 
Herbert, I ain’t seen ‘im since! Somethin’s 
happened to ’im, Sir Herbert, or ’e’d never have 
kept me without a word all this time! Mr. Foyle’s 
a real swell, an’ I’m nothin’ but a poor old bruiser— 
but ’e’d have let me know if he could ’ave, Sir 
Herbert ! ” 

Sir Herbert Mandeville bit his lower lip, a habit 
he had when worried. And he was worried now, 
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more worried than he would have cared to admit. 
There was something at the back of this mysterious 
behaviour of his nephew which he didn’t like. If 
anything had happened to Foyle he would feel 
responsible. Foyle perhaps had got a clue, and 
had started to follow it up... ‘‘ Fishing”: it 
was a Significant word in the circumstances. 

“Well, no doubt everything will be explained 
all right when Mr. Foyle returns, Dommett,” he 
said, trying to put an assurance into his voice 
which he did not feel. 

““ When ’e comes back, Sir Herbert,’’ replied the 
depressed ex-pugilist. 

“ Well, everything that can be done, will be 
done. If you get any news yourself, let me know.” 

‘At once, Sir Herbert. But I’m worried—an’ 
that’s the honest truth!” 

“Well, well . . .”” muttered the high Govern- 
ment official and turned away. 

Left alone, Dommett felt that he couldn’t rest 
inside the flat. He wanted to do something. He 
wished some one he could fight was available. 
That failing, he went for a walk, first making 
arrangements for the valet in the adjoining flat, 
whose master was away, to stay near the telephone 
to take any message. 

He turned to the right after leaving The Albany 
courtyard intending to walk through the Park. 
But immediately across the street he saw a sports 
outfitter’s. 

He crossed and went into the shop. 

“You know Mr. P. R. Foyle?” he said to the 
man behind the counter. 
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“The Mr. Foyle who plays for the Harlequins ? 
Certainly I know him. He buys his football 
things here.” 

“I’m  his_ servant,’ explained Dommett: 
‘what I want to know is whether ’e bought a 
fishing-rod ere lately ? ” 

“A fishing-rod ? I don’t think so, but I will 
make inquiries.” 

In a few minutes the man was back. 

“No—Mr. Foyle hasn’t bought a fishing-rod 
from us. I didn’t know he was keen on fishing.” 

But Dommett had turned away. 

Feeling now that his worst fears were being 
realized, the ex-pugilist mournfully resumed his 
walk. If Foyle had bought a fishing-rod he would 
cata certainly have bought it at that particular 
shop. 

Scarcely knowing which direction he was taking, 
Dommett turned up Bond Street. And half-way 
up on the right, he saw a sign: 


MYSTIA 
CLAIRVOYANT 


He stared at it. In spite of his bulldog appear 
ance there was a strong vein of mysticism in Tom 
Dommett. Like most professional boxers, he had 
had his pet superstition whilst he worked in the 
ring: never would he climb beneath the So 
unless he carried an ivory charm (which his brother 
had brought back from Africa) tightly clenched in 
his left hand—that justly-famous left hand which 
the boxing critics had called his ‘‘ moneymaker.” 

Continuing to stare, in spite of the amused 
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lances of the throng, he slowly entered the door. 

e was worried—and he wanted help. 

“ Mystia ” proved to be a woman. There was 
ractically nothing mysterious about her except 
er name. She was a stout, elderly person with a 
air of frank eyes and a businesslike manner. She 

inspired confidence, although Tom secretly would 
rather have been faced by a gentleman with a long 
grey beard and acloak covered with cabalistic sym- 
bols that he couldn’t possibly have understood. 

“You wish to consult me?” he was asked. 

“‘I do—the gen’l’man I works for has disap- 

ared, gone away, and I’m afraid somethin’s 
appened to ‘im. Can you tell me anything 

about it?” 

‘I may be able to—but I shall want something 
that belongs to your master.”’ 

Dommett produced an article from his pocket. 
It was “ Lulu” Foyle’s gold cigarette-case. Otta- 
way, the valet he had told to sit near the telephone, 
was all right so far as he knew—but he had slipped 
the case, which his master fondly prized, into his 
pocket before leaving the flat. ‘There was no sense 
in taking unnecessary chances. 

“ This is the guv’nor’s cigarette-case,”’ he said. 

* Please sit down,” replied the woman. 

She herself sat in a chair on the opposite side of 
the table. Dommett stared as, looking hard at the 
cigarette-case which she held in both hands, she 
appeared to go gradually into a trance. 

Presently she spoke—in a strained, nervous 
voice that seemed to come from a distance. 

‘“‘ Your master . . . he is a very handsome man, 
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young .. . he has brown hair, and greyish blue 
eyes ... helivesnotfarfromhere . . . hisname 
is Peter something—I cannot tell the rest... .” 

“ Yes—that’s right!” replied Dommett 
hoarsely. The woman could not have seen the 
name because it was inscribed inside the case, and 
she had not opened it. 

“TI see... your master... he is in great 
danger .. . there is a terrible menace hanging 
over him . . . he has tried to send to you, to let 
you know, but has not been able to——” 

“Is he hurt ? ’’ demanded Dommett. 

“No... I see him in a beautiful room some- 
where . . . somewhere near the water. All round 
it is sordid, dirty, commonplace, but this room is 
beautiful. There is a woman with him... . like 
the room, she is beautiful, but . . . but she repre- 
sents danger . . . terrible danger to your master. 
Ah!” the clairvoyant sighed deeply, ‘‘ the picture 
is gone—I cannot tell you more... .” 

Shaken, and almost terrified, Dommett left the 
building. 

He went straight by taxi to Sir Herbert Mande- 
ville’s office. To all those who attempted to 
obstruct his path he applied a huge hand, and 
finally to the horror of at least two assistant 
secretaries, he precipitated himself into the 
presence of the great man. 

“ Dommett | ’’ exclaimed the scandalized official. 

“Never mind about that, Sir Herbert! I 
jumped in ’ere because I’ve got to tell you some- 


thing about Mr. Foyle. I’ve been to a sight- 
seer... .” 
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“What on earth do you mean?” 

“A: second sightseer—one of these clair-some- 
thin’s they call themselves. I had the guv’nor’s 
gold cigarette-case with me and she just took that 
. . . the guv’nor’s in danger, Sir Herbert!” he 
went on in a harsher tone, “‘ and it’s up to you and 
me to get im out ofit. The words the woman said 
—they’re just about printed on me heart, I reckon, 
was these: ‘I see your master—he’s in great 
danger—there is a terrible menace hangin’ over 
him—he has tried to send you word, but hasn’t 
been able to’—an’ he’s with some wonderful 
woman or other—what do you think of that, Sir 
Herbert ? ” 

‘‘ She was probably imagining it all. I do not 
believe in such people.” 

“Imagine it!’ Dommett almost choked. 
‘How could she imagine it? Why, she even told 
me that the guv’nor’s name was ‘ Peter.’ ” 

“Saw his initials on the cigarette-case, no doubt.” 

“She couldn’t have! The guv’nor’s name is 
inside the case—an’ she didn’t open it. I’ll swear 
she didn’t.”’ 

The scepticism of Sir Herbert Mandeville became 
less marked. 

“What else did this woman tell you ? ” 

“You're interested at last, are you?” replied 
the frantic Dommett. ‘“ Well, she told me that 
she saw the guv’nor sittin’ in a beautiful room 
near some water—that, although the room was 
wonderful, the surroundings were pretty awful. 
There was a beautiful woman with the guv’nor— 
an’ she intended to do ‘im dirt——” 
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“What do you mean by that extraordinary 
expression, Dommett—‘ do him dirt’ ?”’ 

“Why, put it acrost ’im—be an enemy to ‘im, of 
course. . . . Now that I’ve told it all, Sir Herbert, 
what are you goin’ to do about it?” 

“What can I do? It sounds like a pack of 
nonsense to me. However, I will have inquiries 
made. Rest assured that everything that can be 
done will be done, Dommett.”’ 

' With which cold comfort the ex-pugilist had to 
eave. 

The man gone, Sir Herbert went to a private 
bureau which he unlocked. He took out a number 
of photographs. One of these he studied intently. 
It depicted a woman of compelling charm. 

“Tf it is she? Poor Peter!’ he exclaimed, 
ue bent forward over his desk, his face in his 

ands. 


Chaprer XII Describing a very peculiar Episode indeed 


1%, Gerrans the man he was worryin 

about was feeling very much of a fool. 
Foyle, standing behind that curtain in the bedroom 
of the Countess of Wardingham, realized his 
precarious position. True, he was armed with 
some one else’s revolver, and that a black silk mask 
covered the upper part of his face, but what could 
either avail him should he be discovered ? 

He could have smiled at the irony of the situa- 
tion. Here he was in the very room of his own 
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aunt, posing as a desperate criminal, and intent 
upon stealing a diamond necklace supposed to be 
worth {£35,000—but which he knew to be only paste ! 

Looking back, he rather flattered himself at the 
control he had shown when Nadia had told him 
that the first job he would be required to do for 
the Crime Trust would be to rob his own aunt ! 

A moment’s reflection, however, had shown him 
that there was nothing very remarkable in the 
Countess of Wardingham being selected for the 
attentions of the gang. Evidently all sorts of 
crimes were daily being committed by their mem- 
bers—and the diamond necklace of the Countess 
was deservedly famous. At least, the veal necklace 
was. It afforded “Lulu’’ some quiet, secret 
amusement to picture the expression his com- 

anion’s face would have assumed if he told her— 
(r) that he was the nephew of the woman he was 
deputed to rob, and (2) that he knew for a fact the 
genuine necklace of his aunt was deposited at the 
bank, and that the ornament which nowadays 
attracted so much attention at receptions and 
dances was merely a clever duplicate not worth 

100. 
. Naturally he had kept this information to him- 
self, and had listened attentively to the instruc- 
tions which the Russian girl gave him. 

A man would call at that address on the follow- 
ing afternoon, he was told. He would place him- 
self in this man’s charge. Whatever the man told 
him to do he would do unquestioningly and without 
any hesitation. If he failed—e.g. he was arrested— 
he would not answer any questions. Above all 
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ang. 

‘“‘ Those who go to prison are well looked after 
when they come out—their commission-money is 
saved for them,’’ Nadia told him. 

Prison! Foyle didn’t like the word. 

Yet there was the risk. Of course, he could 
appeal to Sir Herbert Mandeville—but he didn’t 
think that would be sporting somehow. He wasin 
the gang now, and he was going to stay in it— 
remain there until either he or It went bust. 

Already he had come to this conclusion: that 
he wouldn’t bother Sir Herbert until he had 
sufficient evidence to blow the gang and every one 
in it sky-high. Going to him before he had com- 
pleted his job wasn’t to be thought of. ‘‘ Take 
a job on, do it well,” had been “ Lulu” Foyle’s 
motto from early days. 

And as for Scotland Yard, an appeal in that 
quarter was also out of the question. A coward’s 
trick! Any fool could act the spy and then send 
on the information. He liked action himself; in 
spite of the tremendous risk, he meant to fight this 
gang on his own—fight it, and beat it if possible. 

at was the salt of the adventure. 

Besides, what was it his uncle had said? It 
was upon Sir Herbert Mandeville’s Department 
that the main responsibility would rest for routing 
this supposed Crime Trust. It would be a confes- 
sion of weakness for Sir Herbert to ask Scotland 
Yard for aid. He could only do that after he had 
failed himself. No, he had to Play a lone hand. 
It was foolish, perhaps, but he had always found 
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that the foolish things were the most exciting and 
generally worth while. 

“‘ T quite understand,” he told Nadia, in reply to 
the instructions which she had just given him. 

At three o’clock on the following afternoon the 
man in whose charge he had to place himself 
arrived. This particular member of the Crime 
Trust was nondescript-looking enough except for 
a pair of shifty eyes. 

A plan of campaign was quickly discussed. The 
Countess of Wardingham was giving a big dance 
and reception at her country house on the Surrey 
hills that night. She would be almost certain to 
be wearing the famous necklace. 

“ If she is, I’ll get it ! ’’ declared Foyle, living up 
to his rdéle of one anxious to prove himself. 

And now he was in the room where the Countess 
sooner or later would have to appear.... 


Arrived at the house, he had taken the initiative. 

“ If you wait here, U1l drop the necklace down to 
you directly I can put hands on it,” he told his 
accomplice ; “then you can make a clean get- 
away. 

“And you?” asked the latter. 

** T shall manage somehow. Only wait for me as 
long as you can by the copse where we left the 


Emphatically “ Lulu ” did not like the job. He 
had no compunction about stealing the duplicate 
necklace, for the thing was practically valueless so 
far as big money was concerned, but he did not 
wish to frighten his aunt. 
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Now that he came to think of it, however, he 
decided that the probability of his aunt being 
frightened was somewhat remote. In her early 
days Madeline Winthrop had been irreverently 
known as “ Madeline, the Man-handler,’’ and the 
passing years had not tarnished her reputation as a 
woman strong-minded enough to induce a vertical 
breeze in any living male. She was a large, florid 
woman with a tremendous voice. Rumour said 
that Wardingham had married her for her money— 
and rumour, for once, had been correct. The Earl 
had spent the time since his marriage in lugu- 
briously (but secretly) regretting his bargain. 

This, then, was the woman he had torob. The 
monstrosity of the act, necessary as it was, seemed 
to lessen as he recalled some of the remarks with 
which he had been favoured by his Aunt Madeline 
in the past. The man-handler had a cutting 
tongue and a front of brass. 

It was warm behind the curtain and he prayed 
that something might soon happen. 

It did. A resounding step, and the Countess of 
Wardingham sailed into the room. She went 
Straight to the dressing-table. She was wearing 
the necklace. 

What was he todo? While he was deliberating, 
Foyle gasped in sheer astonishment : good fortune 
was playing straight into his hands. 

The Countess of Wardingham took off the neck- 
lace, and then walked to the door calling, 
. — 1” Foyle guessed that “ Adela”’ was her 
maid. 

He did not take any chances with his luck. 
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Directly his aunt was out of the room, he stepped 
over to the dressing-table and picked up the neck- 
lace. Then, regaining the seclusion of his former 
position, he glanced down. 

- Yes, the man was still there. Well, he could 
have the beastly thing... it would be very 
awkward if it were found in his own pocket. 

He saw the necklace gleam like a narrow ray of 
light as it dropped into the waiting hands of the 
man below. 

Feeling in his pocket for the silk cord by which 
he had hoped to make his escape from the window, 
he was dumbfounded to find it was not there. 
Fool! he must have left it in the car. He would 
have to get out some other way . . . and quickly. 

He stepped forward into the room.... 

Peter!” 

It was the Countess returned. 

“Ha! Ha! So here you are, Aunt! I was 
wondering where you were!” (Thank Heaven ! 
he had had the presence of mind to slip off his 
mask | 

‘“T did not invite you to come here to-night ! ”’ 
oe was not what Foyle would have cailed 


‘“ That’s why I came, old thing!” he blithely 
responded. “It’s so long since I saw you that I 
began to get really worried. Aren’t you going to 
kiss your little nephew ? ”’ 

. Certainly not! Have you no more respect for 
my feelings and reputation than to enter my bed- 
room—— ?”’ 7 

“Oh, I say!” he interrupted; “ every one 
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knows Iam your nephew! Don’t be too hard on 
a fellow, Auntie!” 

The Countess of Wardingham’s haughty face 
became crimson. If there was one word in the 
English language she disliked more than anothetf, 
it was the word “auntie.” It was so—so hope- 
lessly bourgeots. 

‘T think you had better leave me! ”’ she said icily. 

Foyle asked for nothing better. He wanted to 
getaway. Whether his quickly-thought-of version 
had been accepted by his aunt, or not, he had made 
his explanation, and now wished to be gone. 

‘Sorry you aren’t glad to see me, Aunt,” he 
said contritely, and, exit from the window being 
obviously impossible in the circumstances, de- 
parted by the door. 

He had barely reached the foot of the stairs when 
he heard a voice that many a public speaker would 
have envied, declaiming from the top: ‘‘ My neck- 
lace! My necklace has been stolen!” 

Instantly there was a rush to the stairs. Mod- 
estly “ Lulu ”’ slipped into a dark recess and when 
the path was clear glided quietly into the night. 

A few minutes later he was speeding back to 
London in the fast car. It had been a peculiar 
business, and he was fortunate to have got out of 
it so well. 

But what the leaders of the Crime Trust would 
Say when they learned that the necklace was a fake, 
he could not hazard. 

“ Sufficient for the night is the worry thereof,” 
he told himself and settled more comfortably in 
the corner. 


Chapter XIII Sylvia makes a singular Discovery 


N the same night that “Lulu” Foyle did a 
neat bit of burgling, Sylvia Fowke made a 
singular discovery. 

She was not satisfied with her surroundings ; the 
sense of mystery which she had vaguely felt on 
her arrival had become strengthened day by day. 
Since that afternoon when she had seen the bewil- 
dering apparition of a Chinaman dressed in rich 
robes emerging from what looked like a solid rock 
in Goblin Coombe, she had lived in a state of 
perpetual, if unvoiced, dread. 

Sylvia had not mentioned this matter to Bid- 
dingham because she felt certain that in an indirect 
fashion her employer had not intended her to fol- 
low that path either to or from the village. 

That there was some peculiar mystery in Dipper’s 
Dyke or near the house, however, she felt certain. 

What started her determination to try to solve it 
she could never quite remember—but she came to 
this resolve. 

Although a faint feeling of doubt regarding Bid- 
dingham had crept into her mind, yet she beat 
this down as being not only nonsensical but 
unworthy, The man, apart from his wonderful 
work, might be a simpleton : he might be easy 
prey for unscrupulous adventurers—that dreadful 
man with the scar, for instance. 

This night Sylvia had come to bed early. But 
her thou ghts had kept her awake. She knew that 
she would not be able to slope if she got into bed, 


and so she had not undressed 
96 
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Picking up a small electric torch she had been 
forced to use because the lighting system in the 
house was so defective, she went downstairs to the 
library. 

She had no sooner entered the room which, 
through so many working hours, had become 
familiar to her, than she felt that an intangible 
presence of evil was near. She might have been 
walking beside a ghost. 

Refusing to weaken as so many girls might have 
done, she fought the sensation. Yet, although she 
could not see anything, and knew that it was her 
overwrought nerves that had gone back on her, 
she waited a minute, standing still on the threshold, 
her right hand holding the small torch. 

There was no one there. The room gave up 
its shadows as she walked across it. What a little 
fool she was! 

She had selected a book, turned to walk back 
across the room, when near the massive mantel- 
piece she caught her foot in the carpet and lunged 
violently forward. 

In endeavouring to save herself, she gripped one 
of the bosses. The force with which she had been 
hurled forward made her press on this with all her 
strength. 

There was a slow, grinding sound and a magnifi- 
cent oak panel to the left of the fireplace swung 
salt open. 

Sylvia stared fascinated. She could see a num- 
ber of steps leading downwards. 

Where did they lead? The impulse came to 
her to investigate. Putting down the book, and 

MLN. 4 
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summoning all her courage, she slipped inside the 
opening. 

The steps, she saw, were green and looked very 
slippery. A dank, cold air came up to her, dis- 
agreeable to breathe. From what seemed a great 
distance, came the faint echo of voices. Voices 
underground! Surely this forgotten and neg- 
lected passage could not lead to the servants’ 
quarters? No, after a moment’s reflection she 
felt sure they could not: the kitchens were on 
the opposite side of the house. 

Sylvia Fowke believed in life’s daintinesses : the 
steps, when she looked again, appeared more repul- 
sive than ever—but she started to walk down 
them. Why, she could scarcely have told, except 
vee the faint hum of distant voices drew her as a 
ure. 

It required the utmost caution to walk down the 
steps. At the bottom was a heavy door. When 
she saw its size Sylvia’s heart misgave her—she 
would never be able to open it. 

But when she tugged at the handle it creaked— 
another tug and with a harsh, rasping sound it 
opened. Upon the stone floor the electric torch 

icked out a huge key almost eaten away by rust. 

oever had used that door last had not bothered 
to lock it, and had been equally careless in losing 
the key. 

She waited, her heart leaping wildly, for the 
noise to die away. What lay past the door? 
What was she to find in the dense blackness 
beyond ? 

ut for the lure of the voices she would have 
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turned back—she could not have faced the risk 
which she knew she was taking. That blackness 
suggested horrors . . . nameless things... 

If only she had Peter Foyle with her! 

She put a hand to her heart. She knew now 
why she had dared so much already, and why she 
was going to penetrate into the darkness beyond. 
Foyle—why had she not thought of it before >— 
was connected with the National Security Depart- 
ment of the Government! MHadn’t he said that 
his uncle was Chief of this Department ? 

Biddingham, during such time as he was working 
on his experiments, would be in the charge of this 
Department. They would be responsible for his 
safety. If—if she could only discover something 
and communicate it to Foyle so that he might gain 
the credit! He had believed a mystery to exist 
at Dipper’s Dyke but had had no opportunity to 
investigate. But she had the opportunity, this 
Opportunity . . . She walked on. 

She came into a long passage, stone-arched above 
with dripping walls and sliminess beneath her feet. 
It ran straight. 

Sylvia walked on and on. There seemed no end 
to this underground corridor. But eventually she 
| Saw some stone steps at the top of which was a door 
half-open. Decay and desolation were everywhere. 

Passing up the steps and through the door she 
Came into a huge bare room. Stone seats, built 
Into the walls, lined it on either side. What had 
evidently once been a huge open fireplace was now 
partly covered by a loathsome green growth of 


shining fungus. 
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The monastery! And the place was said to be 
haunted |! 

Suddenly her supply of courage gave out. She 
could not continue to face the eerie gloom of this 

lace which looked as if it had not been in use for 
bande of years. She turned, slipped in her 
haste, and then scrambled to her feet again, her 
hands and clothes tainted with green slime. 

Her one thought now was to get back to the 
security of her own room. But before she had 
gone very far on the return journey she realized 
that she must have taken the wrong direction: 
instead of being in the long straight passage 
through which she had come, she was in a laby- 
rinth of corridors. 

Leaning against a wall, to regain her composure, 
she heard words which caused every nerve in her 
body to throb afresh. They came from quite 
near her. 

“Take my advice and give in, Biddingham ! 
If you don’t, the Chief will cut you up into little 
ge He’s worse than a devil when he can’t get 

is own way! You're a fool—you haven't a 
chance ; why in hell don’t you be sensible, you poor 
boob? You've had a taste of the Chief’s methods 
of ear but that won’t be anything com- 

ared .. .” 

Sylvia could not catch the following words for a 
low moan of agony drowned them. 

Biddingham! Threatened! Tortured! Her 
worst fears were realized, her suspicions more than 
confirmed | 

But in whose power washe ? Who was the man 
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who had uttered the threats ? And—and who was 
the Chief: that sinister man who was said to be 
worse than a devil ? 

‘“‘ All right—stay being a fool if you can’t see 
sense!’’ The unknown voice was threatening 
again; “only don’t expect any mercy because, 
unless you come through within another twenty- 
four hours, the Chief .. .” 

Once again the words were shut out by a piteous, 
agonizing groan that made the heart of the listening 
girl stop beating for a moment. : 

‘““Moans won't help you, Biddingham. There’s 
only your stupid obstinacy standing between the 
Chief and more millions than any one man ever 
handled before—and he isn’t the man to study your 
feelings, believe me! If you won’t come through 
he’ll make you die by inches. Think that over ! ’”’ 

Leaning against the wall without which support 
she would have fallen, Sylvia saw a door open and 
a man come out. 

The man with the scar! 

If he had looked at her she must have screamed. 
But he turned away, walking in the opposite 
direction. 

Directly he had disappeared, Sylvia found some 
unexpected strength. Biddingham, her employer, 
more important still, the man who was going to 
give England an invention which would place the 
country in a position of unassailable safety from all 
future wars, was in that room. She must help him 
—get him away to safety. There were only 
twenty-four hours. After that... 

She rushed to the door. There was no handle. 
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It was immovable. The scarred man must have 
locked it automatically when he left. 

“Mr. Biddingham !” 

There was no answer. Notevenamoan. Had 
Biddingham fainted ? 

She spoke his name again—more loudly this 
time. But the sound of her voice seemed to go 
echoing all through those ghastly passages. 

She must not be caught, for she was the only 
friend Biddingham had. If she were captured, all 
hope for him would be gone. 

But how could she get back ? She was lost in 
that fear-quickening jumble of corridors. 

To follow the man she had seen come from the 
room would be dangerous, for he might at any 
moment come back. Turning in the direction 
from which she had come, she took the first passage 
on the right. 

After a time she stopped. From a height some 
five feet from the ground a thin pencil of light was 
visible. 

Coming closer, she saw that in the solid wall was 
a tiny round opening. 

Standing on tiptoe she put her eye to this, and 
looked into a room. 

Seated at a desk in the centre of the room, which 
was very comfortably furnished, was a man con- 
tentedly smoking a cigar. 

Sylvia gasped. 

For this man was Biddingham ! 

She looked again. But, as though Fate had 
decided that she should not make a mistake, the 
man rose and walked a few steps forward. 
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Without question he was Biddingham ! 

After what seemed an eternity, she was back 
in her bedroom. How she had got there she 
scarcely knew. There was a mass of confused 
memories twisting and turning in her brain. She 
vaguely recalled staggering away from the peep- 
hole, of stumbling along corridor after corridor, 
then finding herself in the long low passage of 
which she was in search. Once she had reached 
the library she felt she would be bound to collapse, 
but seeing the stains on her clothes and hands, 
she had kept on up the stairs. When she was in 
the bedroom, however, she sank on to the bed, 
after locking the door. 

Her brain reeled. The mystery, instead of 
being solved, had increased. 

Why should there be two Biddinghams ? 

Before she undressed Sylvia came to a decision : 
she would send the message to Foyle informing 
him that she wanted his help. 


Chapter XIV “Strictly Business” 


WENTY-FOUR hours after Sylvia had de- 
cided that she must have the assistance of 
the only man she felt she could trust, a meeting 
of business men was held jn a certain flat over- 
looking one of the. most éxclusive streets in the 
West End. 
Business men? Well, the leaders of the biggest 
Crime Trust that had ever troubled the organized 
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Police Chiefs of the world were certainly business 
men, inasmuch as they were making a good thing 
out of their operations. 

The chairman of the meeting was a small, almost 
childish figure with the slight body of a boy, and 
the head of a genius. Paul Vivanti moistened 
his lips with the tip of his tongue as he looked 
round the room. 

‘* Well, gentlemen,” he said in a tone that drew 
instant attention, “‘as we have met to-night 
strictly for business, we had better waste no more 
time. We are all here with the exception of 
Giolatti, whom I have left superintending affairs 
down at...” 

‘Shall we say the country estate, Chief?” 
asked the wonderfully-dressed, aristocratic man 
with the wolf’s mouth. 

Vivanti nodded. 

“T thank you, Count, for so apt a description. 
And since you are already on your feet, Lasch, we 
will start with a report from your many depart- 
ments.’’ 

Count Lasch picked up a number of papers from 
the table before him. 

“Everything is going splendidly, Chief,’’ he 
said, addressing Vivanti. ‘‘ The Black Book— 
for so we have agreed, I believe, to call it—was a 
most profitable compilation. The idea of noting 
the pet vice or weakness of thousands of men and 
women prominent in Society has certainly proved 
a winner. Of course, the demands are carefully 
graduated to meet the resources of the—er—person 
concerned. We do not wish to kill the golden 
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geese—although I regret to inform you, Chief, 
that three of our clients have been foolish enough 
to commit suicide during the last few days. They 
had the money and they could have paid, conse- 
quently their hasty departures were entirely con- 
trolled by themselves. Of course, such accidents 
are to be deplored, but I submit, Chief, that they 
are unavoidable in—in our line of business ? ” 

The chairman nodded, and the report went 
on. 
“‘ As regards the spurious bank-notes, my plans 
are almost completed. I have taken an artist’s 
pride in this branch, and I flatter myself that it will 
be many months before either of the police authori- 
ties throughout the world have any idea that 
hundreds of thousands of false English bank-notes 
are in circulation.” 

“When you are quite ready, Count, I will go into 
the system of distribution with you,” remarked 
Vivanti. 

Count Lasch rearranged the papers he held. 

“The country houses my agents have recently 
visited have yielded, on the whole, very profitable 
results. I regret that in one particular instance, 
a diamond necklace, valued at £35,000, and 
belonging to the Countess of Wardingham, was 
oe upon examination to be merely a clever 
ake. No blame, however, could be attached to 


a? 





the agent concerned 
“What was his name?” Vivanti’s inquiry 
made the other start. 
“ Repington—Peter Repington,”’ Count Lasch 
replied. 
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“That is a new name to me.” The chairman’s 
eyes stared into his. 

“He is a new member—a man who can be 
vouched for.” 

“‘T will go into that later. Where was the real 
necklace ? ”’ 

“‘ Presumably in the Countess’s strong-room or 
bank. Our information seemed reliable enough to 
be acted upon. AsI say, the mistake was regret- 
table, but it was no one’s fault—as a matter of 
fact, Repington, the recruit, is stated by Williams, 
who went with him, to have displayed exceptional 
coolness and resource in executing this commission, 
which was his test of membership.”’ The speaker 
passed the papers he had been holding up to the 
chairman. 

Vivanti scanned them rapidly. 

“‘ These figures seem to be very satisfactory,’ he 
remarked, and looked at a huge Chinaman, who rose 
slowly to his feet. 

“With the help of my esteemed comrade No. 
10,” said the Oriental, looking down at the radi- 
antly beautiful girl who was sitting next to him, 
“the removals of certain young ladies who are 
equally blessed in possessing physical charms and 
wealthy parents, have been accomplished without 
mishap. The popular newspapers have displayed 
their usual energy in endeavouring to trace these 
young ladies, but, like the police, they have met 
with no success. The persons whose names are 
on the accompanying list, Chief ’’—he caused a 
paper to be passed to the top of the table—* are 

ely overseas waiting to be released when the 
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sums that are required from their fond fathers 
come to hand. 

* As regards our activities in the East End, what 
is popularly known as Limehouse, these also are 
progressing favourably. And here again I should 
like to mention the valuable assistance given to me 
by No. Io.” 

“You have other girls in prospect ?” asked 
Vivanti, holding up the list which he had received 
from the Chinaman. 

“Certainly! There is a good supply here in 
London. And most of them are so—adventurous. 
They will not stop to consider the possible risks 
when I invite them to one of my wonderful par- 
ties! ’’ A slow smile crossed the moon-like face. 

This mirth was not reproduced by any of the 
speaker’s associates. They were too intent on the 
business in hand. 

Count Lasch rose. 

“May we hear, Chief, how things are going at 
your end ?”’ he asked. 

‘ Biddingham is still obstinate,’’ was the reply. 
“ But the time-limit he has been given of twenty- 
four hours to come to his senses, will be up by the 
time I return, and then ... Well, we shall see. 
The offer of {5,000,000 from the certain foreign 
power which is willing to purchase has been veri- 
fied. You need have no fear about the result, my 
friends. But before I sell to the Russian Govern- 
ment, I hope to be in the position to demand 
an even larger sum from the cursed English. 
When "—he paused, passion choking him— 
“when they know that we possess the means to 
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annihilate them they will be bound to treat with us. 
After that . . . but by that time, my friends, we 
shall be Kings of the World!” 

The meeting oroke up. But Vivanti nodded to 
Count Lasch, 

‘“‘ T want you to tell me about this new member,” 
he said; ‘‘ you are quite satisfied about him ? ” 

‘“€ Yes,’’ was the considered reply ; “‘ he answers 
all our requirements. And, of course, if he should 
attempt anything stupid The sentence was 
not completed, but the gesture was vividly illus- 
trative. 

‘“* How did you meet him ? ” 

** At the Limehouse Headquarters. Nadia was 
going there early one morning when two plain- 
clothes detectives grabbed her. This fellow Rep- 
ington, who had been having a ‘ pipe’ at Mother 
King’s—we verified that, of course—dashed up, 
knocked the two police narks flat and got Nadia 
safely away. Or, perhaps I should say Nadia got 
him away because she took him to the Limehouse 
Headquarters.” 

“‘ Women are always foolish enough to take 
risks,” commented Vivanti. 

*‘ But, really, Chief, I don’t think that there is 
any risk in this case. Repington, indeed, is our 
type—once a gentleman, he has gone down through 
various causes until now he is thoroughly desperate 
and willing to do anything we want. AsI told you 
earlier, according to Williams, he showed quite 
remarkable courage and resource in his first job 
—_— the Countess of Wardingham’s neck- 
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**A gentleman, you say—h’m, I will see him 
myself. You will arrange that, Lasch ? ” 

The Count bowed. 

‘“‘ Before you go, Chief,’ he said, dropping his 
voice although the others had left the room, “ I 
think you ought to know that that Assistant 
Commissioner fellow—Morton of Scotland Yard— 
is getting rather troublesome. He may have certain 
suspicions. If so i 

‘IT will make arrangements about him, Count.” 
The remarkable evil eyes glowed. ‘ Medical 
authorities may have an interesting subject to dis- 
cuss before very long,’’ Vivanti added. 





Chapter XV The Call for Help 
“ ly ANT help! Come at once ! 
F.”’ 


Tom Dommett stared first at the note and then 
at the messenger. 

“Where do you come from ? ” he demanded. 

The boy in the smart mauve uniform answered 
contemptuously: ‘“ Ain’t you got eyes, cocky ? 
Eloise’s.”’ 

“ Eloise’s ?”” Smart modistes were off Dom- 
mett’s beat. 

“The ’at shop, you fool!” snapped the irre- 
pressible ; ‘‘is there any answer ?—that’s what I 
want to know.” 

““No—no answer. ’Ere.” Dommett put his 
hand into his pocket and pulled out a shilling. 
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** Oh, thank you kindly !”’ The messenger per- 
formed a mock curtsey, simpered, and teetered to 
the door. An excellent bit of pantomimic fooling, 
but Tom Dommett had no eyes for it. 

Sitting down, the ex-pugilist evidenced his state 
of mind by lighting a villainously black clay cutty 
pipe. When Foyle was home that pipe, and its 

orrible contents, were banished to the kitchen. 

Dommett stared at the envelope. 


P. R. Foyle, Esq., 


was written on it, but he had opened it as he 
opened everything now which came addressed to 
his master, in the faint hope that he might gain 
some clue as to the mystery that rendered his days 
and nights a torment. 

He read the words slowly again: 


“Want help! Come at once. 
F 93 


That was Foyle, of course. At last he had man- 
aged to get word through tohim. But why had he 
sent the message to a hat-shop instead of to The 
Albany ? Foyle must have known that he would 
be there waiting. And why should a message 
which he had sent himself be addressed to himself ? 
Dommett shook his head over these problems as 
the cutty, smoked at full blast, filled the room with 
a choking cloud. 

What was the place that kid had said? Eloise’s? 
—who the ’ell was Eloise’s ? 

He rummaged through the pages of the telephone 
directory, made a note of the Bond Street address, 
and picked up his hat and coat. 
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Ten minutes later the staff of the most exclusive 
milliners catering for Mayfair was thrown into con- 
sternation by the sudden appearance in their midst 
of a man whose manner suggested that he intended 
murdering them all first before breaking open the 
till. 

‘“T’ve come from Mr. Foyle,’”’ he told an ex- 
quisitely tall, exquisitely fair goddess, hoarsely. 

‘“‘ Indeed | ’’ replied the goddess, looking as god- 
desses are apt to look upon mere mortals; “ and 
who may Mr. Foyle be?” 

“He’s my master, if you wants to know, Miss, 
and he lives in The Albany, and I come round to 
inquire into a message that’s been sent ‘im. .. .” 

The goddess relented—or shall we say became 
human ?—directly she heard the words ‘“ The 
Albany.” There is something about the words 
“The Albany ”’ which even a goddess may find 
attractive. For goddesses—at least, the kind who 
work in Bond Street hat-shops—have to consider 
the giving of themselves in marriage one day—and 
what possible more delightful mate than a man who 
has the wealth, the taste, and the good fortune to 
live in The Albany ? 

“A message, you say?” 

““Yes—a message. You're Eloise, aren’t you?” 

The goddess smiled. 

“ Not exactly,” she said, ‘ but if you will kindly 
wait I will make inquiries.” 

Two minutes later Dommett was conducted 
along a corridor into a room furnished as an office. 

“You say you come from Mr. Foyle ? ” asked 
a middle-aged woman, whose manner told 
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Dommett that she was in a position of authority. 

“Yes, m’m. I’m his servant.” He thought it 
wiser not to enter into any lengthy explanations 
on his side; time was too precious. 

“‘ And what is 1t you want to know?” 

“I want to know where this message comes 
from.” He handed her the note. 

“‘ Eloise ’’ looked surprised. 

“I should have imagined that Mr. Foyle would 
have known—because it was he himself who sug- 
gested the arrangement, an arrangement which, of 
course, I was only too pleased to carry out. The 
message came from the—er—sender at Dipper’ s 
Dyke, a house near Shorehaven, on the Essex coast.” 

‘Would you be kind enough, m’m, to write all 
that down for me—the address, I mean? ”’ 

“Certainly.” The woman, after another curious 
glance, complied. 

“‘I hope Mr. Foyle is well? ’”’ she said, giving 
him the paper. 

In the prize-ring, whenever Tom Dommett had 
been puzzled, he became cautious. He followed 
his old rule now. 

7 I" ‘ope Mr. Foyle is as well as can be expected, 
m’m,” he replied. And with this cryptic answer 
he walked out of the shop. 


Low but hearty curses came from the man 
stumbling along in the dense darkness. Rain was 
pouring down in torrents, he was wet through and 
supremely unhappy, but he kept doggedly on his 


way. 
Many a tight corner had Tom Dommett been in 
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whilst a scrapper in the roped square, but then he 
had always had a definite task, and a flesh-and- 
blood opponent. He knew exactly what he had to 
do—and, if his strength, skill and determination 
were equal to the task, he didit. Even if defeated 
everything was clear—he had been beaten by a 
better man—that was all. There was nothing 
mysterious about the business. 

But in the job which confronted him now he was 
up against obstacles that baffled him. Was it 
really Foyle who had written that message of 
appeal ? If he could have been sure of that much 
of his torment of mind would have been appeased. 
But he was not certain: the words of the woman 
at the hat-shop had puzzled him. 

Yet he had been bound to come: this was the 
first clue he had received, and he felt compelled to 
follow it up. 

It had been an awful journey. Arrived at the 
country station in the early evening, it was already 
dark when he started out on his long walk. And 
the directions he had received from passers-by 
whom he had stopped for information had been so 
many and so varied that he knew he must have 
walked many miles needlessly. The last man he 
had asked, a country carter walking by the side of 
his horse that had a heavy load up, had grinned 
with rustic humour: “ Eh, you be come out of yer 
way, mister, an’ no mistake! You be a good four 
mile from the place they call Dipper’s Dyke. Now 

k ee ’ere ; you go back till you come to the cross- 
roads and then foller the one which points due south 
~—that’ll be the one that turns sharp round to the 
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right ; keep right on down that road till you come 
to a turnin’ that leads off to the left. At the end of 
that you'll strike a way across the cliffs that’ll 
bring you straight to Dipper’s Dyke—if you don’t 
fall into the sea on the way—Ech! Ech!” 

Dommett was in the mood to knock the fool’s 
head off his shoulders, but, keeping his temper with 
difficulty, he turned in the direction indicated by 
the carter’s stubby forefinger. 

That tramp across unknown country through 
the drenching rain and in almost pitch blackness ! 
But for the determination which drove him on, 
Dommett would have given the thing up as a bad 
and hopeless job and would have waited under 
some convenient hedge for the morning light to 


appear. 

But the possibility that it was Foyle—the man 
for whom he would cheerfully have laid down his 
own life if the necessity arose—who had sent for his 
help, would not let him rest ; he plunged on, vow- 
ing a lurid vengeance upon the enemies he antici- 
pated he should find at the other end. 

It was only by sheer luck, he realized, that he 
saw the building loom up in front of him ; search- 
ing for anything smaller than a town in that 
dense atte was almost an impossibility. 

But he had not traversed more than a few yards 
before he realized that he had been “‘ sold’; this 
ae was uninhabited, a ruin; it smelt dank and 
old. 

And no sooner had he come to this mortifying 
conclusion than, taking another step forward in the 
darkness, he pitched headlong into space. 
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Slowly Dommett came back to full conscious- 
ness. How far he had fallen he could not tell, but 
he had been stunned for some time, and even now 
felt dazed and sick. 

What an unholy mess he had made of things ! 
He might have an arm broken, or a leg... . 

Carefully he raised himself. Although stiff and 
sore, he had no actual pain. He was thankful for 
that. He would have a chance of getting away 
from this confounded place. 

Standing unsteadily, he fancied he heard a cry. 
He could not be sure ; 1t might have been the wind. 

Again—what could that noise be that seemed to 
come from the bowels of the earth? Shaken 
though he was, tired and disgruntled, “ fed up to 
the teeth,” to use his own term, Dommett started 
to move forward. 

Progress was slow because he had to feel with 
his hands along the wall and to make each step 
tentatively. But, presently, he saw a light shining 
ahead, and he hastened. 

6¢ Oh-h / 3d 

It was a cry—a cry wrung from a woman’s heart, 
born out of fear and agony. Tom Dommett had 
once heard a cry like that in a deserted French 
village during the war. 

He ran now, clenching his fists. Round acorner, 
he came upon a scene that required no explanation 
—a girl was struggling to get free of a man who had 

is arms about her. 

Action was the one thing to make Tom Dommett 
forget his present misery: joy in his heart, he 
rushed forward. 


Chapter XVI Terror 


FTER writing to Eloise’s for “ one black vel- 

vet hat to be sent immediately,’ Sylvia 

tried to get herself to rest. She must be content, 

she said, to wait until Foyle turned up to help her. 

What exactly Foyle would do when he arrived she 

could form no idea; the only thing she knew was 
that she had every faith and confidence in him. 

Two Biddinghams! That was the chief mystery 
she could not get over. And she could not ask her 
employer. There were many reasons against that. 
The first was that she would have to admit that 
she had gone prying into the secret passageways 
beneath the house. Biddingham—the real Bid- 
dingham, the Biddingham she knew—had warned 
her so many times against troubling to investigate 
anything that she did not understand in the house, 
that she feared what he would say if he now heard 
this confession. He might dismiss her on the spot, 
and, in spite of the terror which now pursued her 
by night and by day, she did not wish to be dis- 
missed. No: she wished to play a part, however 
humble, in clearing up the present unfathomable 
mystery that not only enveloped the house itself, 
but every one in it. 

Besides—what was it about Biddingham that 
she didn’t like, that had always given her a feeling 
of repulsion ? She had fought against this impres- 
sion, had told herself that it was stupid and un- 
reasonable of her—a man could not help his hands. 

Yet Biddingham’s hands had always repelled 
her. She had shrunk from them when they came 
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near—to touch the letters which she had been 
typing, to take files and documents from her desk. 
She shuddered as she thought of them now. 

Biddingham’s hands were dead-white and the 
fingers abnormally thin and long. They ended in 
peculiarly-blunted nails. More like an animal’s 
talons than a man’s hands, she had often consid- 
ered them. A fat man to have such thin hands! 
She imagined them coiled round her throat... . 

She shook herself free of this hysterical nonsense. 
Was she losing grip on her nerves ? She must pull 
herself together. 

Perhaps it was because she became so annoyed 
with herself for allowing her thoughts to run on in 
this strain that she resolved the next moment on 
what she knew to be a foolish action; she would , 
go investigating again that night. 

The conditions seemed favourable. At break- 
fast-time Biddingham had told her that he would 
be away that day and that therefore she would be 
able to take things fairly easily. 

Once the idea was born, the temptation to try to 
solve the mystery that lay beneath the grounds of 
the house became irresistible. She would not wait 
for Foyle. 


Was this the room from which she had heard 
those piteous moans? She flashed the light of her 
electric torch upon the door. It had no handle— 
gently she tried to press it open, for she did ‘not 
know what might be awaiting her on the other side. 

The next moment not only was the torch 
Snatched from her hand, but she herself was seized. 
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“‘ Spying, eh ? ” sneered a coarse voice, and to 
her horror Sylvia realized that her captor was the 
man with the scar over the left eye—the creature 
who had molested her before. 

“‘Let me go! How dare you ?”’ she cried, but 
the angry words only had the effect of making the 
man coil his hateful arms more tightly round her 
quivering body. 

“‘T always thought you were a damned spy!” 
Giolatti snarled ; ‘‘ but we have a method of deal- 
ing with spies, my beauty—we put them into a 
state that won’t allow them to do any more spying. 
After I have finished, I'll get Nadia to deal with 
you, my dear! She’ll——” The sentence was 
completed by a laugh that sent every nerve in 
Sylvia’s body vibrating. 

She did not waste any breath in replying, but 
conserved her energy in struggling to get free. 
But the man’s arms were like bands of steel. 

**T’ll have those kisses now which you refused 
me the other day ! ’ declared her captor ; “ what’s 
the use of struggling—you won't be able to get 
free. Everything in my room will be quiet——” 

“ No—Mr.—Biddingham—will—punish—you ! ” 
Sylvia managed to gasp. 

Throwing back his head, the man _ laughed 
abandonedly. To judge by the volume of his 
mirth this must have been the best joke he had 
heard for years. 

“Mr. Biddingham will punish me!” he mim- 
icked, and then went off into a fresh roar. 

“The real Mr. Biddingham, I mean!” cried 
Sylvia. 
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At the words the man’s whole attitude stiffened. 
The mirth might have become frozen on his lips, so 
quickly did it die. 

He did not say anything, but Sylvia knew that 
he had changed. He had been determined before, 
but now he was relentless. Stooping, he endeav- 
oured to pick her up. As she was wrenched clear 
of the ground, she realized that she was swooning. 

Then 

A man with a face that reminded her of a bat- 
tered bull-dog’s showed up in the ill-lighted corri- 
dor. She was free—her molester lay still upon the 
ground. 

“Where is Mr. Foyle, Miss? I ’aven’t time to 
tell you anythin’—to explain anythin’—all I want 
to know is where’s Mr. Foyle ? ” 

“Mr. Foyle? I don’t know. ... He hasn't 
come. ... I sent a message to him...” 

“Where did yousendit ? It’simportant, Miss.”’ 
The stranger’s tone was still kind but peremptory. 

“T sent it . . . but who are you?” 

“Me? I’m Mr. Foyle’sservant, Miss. An’ that 
worried I am—my God! if I can lay me hands on 
the swine that ‘ave nailed him!” 

The words—and the speaker’s manner: tears 
were slowly rolling down the rugged cheeks—were 
too impressive to be doubted. 

“Ts anything wrong? Is Mr. Foyle ill?” she 
asked. 

“IT thought he was here,” the bulldog-man 
Teplied ; ‘‘ a message came along to the flat this 
ahaha from a hat-shop named Eloise’s in Bond 

ECE E 6 ise 
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“Yes—yes! I sent that!” 

“You sent it? But it was signed‘F.’ Natur- 
ally I thought it was from Mr. Foyle who’s been 
missin’ for days now, an’ ’asn’t sent me any 
word |” 

‘No, it was from me,” said Sylvia. She hast- 
ened to explain. ‘‘ You see, when I saw Mr. Foyle 
last, he didn’t like me being down here all alone, 
so he arranged that if ever I should want any help 
I was to send to Eloise’s in Bond Street.”’ 

“The message came this afternoon: ‘ Want 
help! Come at once !—F.’ ’Ere, you can see it 
for yourself, Miss oe 

The stirring of the man on the stone floor not 
many yards away reminded Sylvia of the danger 
she and her rescuer were in. 

“Quick! I must get you away!” She seized 
the man’s arm just as a shrill whistle reverberated 
through the gloomy vaults. 

Tom Dommett growled. The idea of flight did 
not appeal to him. He wanted more action. 

“For Mr. Foyle’s sake!’’ said Sylvia, ‘‘ you 
mustn't be taken! ” 

The words came at random from the girl, but 
they had the desired effect. Smothering an oath, 
the a sped away in the direction she indi- 
cated. 

By the time they reached the heavy door which 
opened on to the secret entry into the library, their 
foes were close upon them. 

‘‘ Never mind me!” growled Dommett; “ you 
get on, Miss.”’ 

“ But you?” 
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“ T’ll keep ‘em off—and give ’em somethin’ to 
be going on with!” 

“ But I can’t let you be taken . . . oh, the door 
has banged !”’ 

It was a fatal delay, for by the time that Dom- 
mett had managed to force the door open, and push 
Sylvia through, a small mob of men were on him. 
With his back to the door, he fought with desperate 
valour for a time—but he had only his fists, and 
when once he was beaten to his knees a blackjack 
descended with murderous force upon his head, 
sending him immediately into oblivion. 

So completely was he knocked out that he did 
not hear Giolatti snarl: ‘‘ This fool knows too 
much—he had better be finished off straight 
away |”’ 


Chapter XVII The Mystery of No. 


: AKE yourself respectable—you have to 
meet the Chief!” 

Back at the house in Chinatown, to which he had 
been taken after the episode of the Countess of 
Wardingham’s necklace, Foyle waited for develop- 
ments. These came with the words of the woman 
Nadia as she entered the room, her exotically beau- 
tiful face flushed and her whole demeanour indica- 
tive of suppressed excitement. 

‘“ The Chief? Do you mean No. 1?” 

Foyle was excited too. But he had sense enough 
not to allow too much of his mental state to be seen. 
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“Yes. And much will depend upon the impres- 
sion you make upon him. He was leaving London 
to-night, but having heard of your success in the 
first test, he has stayed on. He wishes to see you 
straight away: it is a great honour.” 

Foyle simply said “ Yes.”” But he realized that 
this meeting was likely to be something more than 
an “‘honour”’: it was probably a trial. 

The impression that soon he might stand face to 
face with the Chief set his nerves thrilling. Hehad 
tried in vain to probe the identity of the mysterious 
No. 1 whom he understood controlled the activities 
of the Crime Trust. 

‘* Tell me what sort of a man No. 1 is,”’ he said 
to Nadia. 

*“‘ He is a great man!” she replied warmly; “‘a 

eat man to serve! The rest you must discover 

or yourself : it is not forme to speak. He knows 
that I proposed you for membership—that is all I 
can tell you. But one thing I would say—do not 
attempt to deceive him in any way ; he can read 
the mind like an open book. And he will order 
you to be killed if he thinks that you are not 
entirely above suspicion. You have started well ; 
do not spoil the good impression you have already 
made when you stand before No. 1. Remember 
that I wish you well, and that I, as your sponsor, 
will be held partly responsible if you fail.” 

“JT will try not to fail.” 

Failure, indeed, he knew would mean certain 
death. It had been no mere melodramatic threat 
that Nadia had uttered. The leaders of the Crime 
Trust were playing for far too big stakes to allow 
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one man’s life to stand in the way of their plans. 
From now on a sudden and violent end would 
stalk him incessantly. Yet the prospect of having 
his conjecture verified—of looking into the hateful 
face of Paul Vivanti again—stimulated rather than 
depressed. For he felt he was making progress. 

He was given fashionably-cut clothes to put on 
which fitted him as though he had been measured 
for them. Thus attired, he submitted himself to 
be blindfolded again. He was to go on another 
journey evidently. 

Once again he had the strange sensation of being 
driven across London, and yet of not knowing in 
which direction he was taken. But by and by he 
stood in a room that he guessed from its furnishing 
must be in the West End. 

One of Foyle’s hobbies, as has been mentioned, 
was amateur theatricals. A famous actor had 
taught him the essential actor’s art of controlling 
the facial muscles so as to alter expression and even 
In some degree the contour of the face. On the 
chance of Vivanti—if the mysterious No. 1 should 
prove to be Vivanti—recognizing him from days 
gone by, he put this trick into operation now. 

A door opened. A man stepped into the room. 
If he had not been prepared, Foyle must inevitably 
have given himself away. 

_ For the man who now walked towards him, fix- 
Ing him with his remarkable eyes, was the former 
nerve specialist of Harley Street—Dr. Paul Vivanti! 

“Your name is Repington?” How well he 
remembered that voice ! 

“It is.” 
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“Sit down.” 

“Lulu ” Foyle was relieved. During that brief 
but searching scrutiny he had apparently passed 
muster. 

“‘ T see every new member of my Organization,” 
Vivantistarted toexplain. ‘‘ That was why I have 
sent for you. You understand fully the risks you 
run in working for me?” 

“IT am ready to take them.” 

“You understand that the least treachery will 
be met by death ?” 

“‘T have already been warned about that.” 

“But those who work well and faithfully have 
other rewards. You can soon be a rich man, 
Repington, if you show the same courage and 
resource as you evidenced in the matter of the 
Countess of Wardingham’s necklace. You were 
not aware, I suppose, that the thing you risked so 
much for was merely a worthless imitation of the 
genuine article ? ”’ 

“What ...?” hecried. Rather a neat bit of 
acting, he flattered himself. 

Vivanti smiled. 

“IT am sorry to inform you such is the case. Of 
course, you are not to blame—the fault, if any— 
was with the particular Departmental Chief of the 
Organization who deputed to you the task. But, 
financially, since all my agents work on a commis- 
sion basis, plus a fixed salary—you will be consider- 
ably the loser. Should you have gained for us the 
genuine necklace instead of merely the fake, you 
would have been the richer by £1000, Reping- 
ton.” 
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“Rotten!” snapped the recruit; “ but perhaps 
I shall have another job soon! I hope so.” 

‘“* Enthusiasm is one of the traits I like to see dis- 
played by my agents. Now, Repington, having 
seen you and formed my opinion, I have decided 
to place a very important commission in your 
hands.” 

‘“‘ T want to make good,’’ the new member replied 
eagerly. 

‘The Organization of which I am Supreme 
Head,”’ continued Vivanti, his eyes aglow, “ will 
shortly have in its possession the greatest destruc- 
tive implement that Science has yet evolved. The 
money which the ownership of such an instrument 
can bring to its possessor is incalculable. I will not 
Say more on that point for the moment, but will 
confine myself to your duties in this new mission. 

“For this task you seem particularly well 
adapted. It is not a dangerous task—the only 
danger you will encounter is from the other mem- 
bers of the Organization should you attempt to 
give any information to the police 2 

“How many more times do you want to 
threaten me? Haven't I proved already that I’m 
against the police ? ”’ 

“You will not lose your temper, Repington. 
Such a weakness is always dangerous, while it is 
particularly dangerous when dealing with me.” 

“I’m sorry—I did not mean A 

“‘ Until we have proved a recruit it is absolutely 
essential from the point of view of the Organization 
that we should constantly instil into him fear of 
the personal danger he runs should he attempt the 
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slightest treachery to either the Organization as a 
whole or to its least important member. 

“ Your task,” continued Vivanti, ‘‘ will be to go 
to the town mentioned on this list,” holding out a 
small sheet of paper, “‘ and buy a house overlooking 
the harbour or arsenal. You understand the posi- 
tion: this house which you will purchase—in a 
fictitious name, of course—must possess a com- 
manding view of the harbour. 

‘You will pose as a young artist or writer who 
wishes to live in solitude in order to do some work. 
You will keep in close touch with me 

“‘ Where shall I write ? ’’ inquired Foyle. 

“All further instructions will be sent to you 
before you start.” 

Vivanti came closer to look into the eyes of the 
recruit. 

‘“‘ Carry out this duty satisfactorily, and you will 
be well paid—bungle it, or give us the least cause 
for anxiety, and you'll be shown no mercy ! 

‘* And above all, remember this: the inevitable 
consequence of treachery is—Death !”’ 





Chapter XVIII Mr. Martin of New York City 


OT many hours after his nephew had received 

the instructions narrated in the previous 

chapter, Sir Herbert Mandeville could have been 

seen pacing restlessly up and down his room in 
Whitehall. 

London had been ransacked for any trace of 
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Peter Foyle, but not a shred of information had 
been available. What was even more perplexing, 
an inquiry at the flat in The Albany had disclosed 
the fact that Dommett, Foyle’s man, had also dis- 
appeared. 

The official’s perturbed perambulations were 
interrupted by a secretary bringing in a visiting 
card. 

Sir Herbert took the piece of pasteboard irritably. 

“Who is it now, Stevens ? ” 

The Secretary coughed. 

“Rather a determined-looking person, Chief,” 
he replied ; ‘‘speaks with an American accent, and 
says he has come straight here from Sir Robert at 
the Yard.” 

The official glanced at the card— 


John D. Martin, 
New York Ctrty. 


There was something so pleasingly terse about 
the lettering that Sir Herbert Mandeville would 
have consented to a short interview in any case, no 
doubt, but one glance at the visiting-card and he 
had dismissed the secretary. 

“Show Mr. Martin in at once, Stevens!” 

A heavily-built man with a strong, determined, 
but pleasant face, shook hands with him a few 
moments later. 

“ This is a great pleasure, Mr. Martin,” mur- 
mured the Government official in a tone that was 
almost conciliatory ; ‘‘ of course, your name is very 
familiar ’°—both smiled as though the speaker had 
made a joke—* but this is the first occasion I have 
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had the honour of meeting you. Still in the US. 
Secret Service, I take it? ”’ 

‘“ Yes—and no,” drawled the visitor. ‘“* When 
a man reaches my age—lI shall be fifty-two next 
March—it’s time he began to take things easily, 
Sir Herbert. 

“T wish I could!” sighed the harassed official. 

The man from America nodded in sympathy. 

‘Yours must be a hell of a job. But you were 
wondering what I’m doing over in England ?” 

‘“‘ Thaven’t asked you, Mr. Martin—but of course 
I should very much like to know.” 

‘“‘ Well, as I was saying just now, when a man 
gets into his fifties it’s time that he left the rough- 
and-tumble. So, while I am still attached to the 
United States Secret Service for any special duty, 
I am running a Bureau of my own in Seventh 
Avenue. Work has come in so fast that I thought 
I'd take a short holiday. Of course, there were 
one or two reasons why I chose England specially, 
fond as I am of this fine city.” 

He looked out of the window into Whitehall and 
smiled like a man who views a place he loves. 

“If I can do anything, Mr. Martin. . .” 

The visitor slewed round in his chair. 

‘“ There’s been a lot of funny things happening 
lately in practically every big city of the States,” 
he said seriously ; ‘and putting two and two 
together, I’ve got a sort of hunch that these are 
operated from a distance. Jewel-robberies, hold- 
ups, banks raided, blackmail, girls kidnapped— 
say, Sir Herbert,” his voice taking on a sterner 
tone, “ there’s every kind of devilry let loose over 
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in the States and my opinion is that somewhere at 
a safe distance is a No. 1 Size Crook with a whole 
lot of brains in his head pulling the strings. Try 
as hard as we like, we haven’t been able to get a 
line on him at home, so I suggested that, as I was 
coming over on a holiday anyway, I should make a 
few inquiries here myself, and the Service Chiefs 
said: ‘Go to it!’” 

“ What is your idea, Mr. Martin—a huge criminal 

ang with a crooked genius at the head ? ”’ 

“Sounds like a dime novel—but that #s my 
opinion! Every hundred years or so there springs 
up a genius in the crook line just like in any other 
form of business—but if I am right in my guess, 
this present fellow is the real cat’s py james. The 
sooner he’s put away, all snug and safe, the better 
it will be for us all.” 

The Government official drummed on his desk 
with an ivory paper-knife. 

“Your reputation, Mr. Martin, enables me to 
speak quite frankly to you. A short time back 
certain information came to me which forced me to 
the same conclusion as yourself—namely, that a 
hew and very powerful gang of criminals had 
recently been formed, probably directed by a man 
of exceptional ability and daring, that their 
Operations—which have recently been very ex- 
tensive— have spread throughout the world and 
that their Headquarters might possibly be in 
London. It would take me too long to go into 
details, but, as I have said, I was forced to that 
Opinion.” 

Mr. Martin of New York City nodded. 
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“IT am happy to think that our two minds have 
run on the same lines, Sir Herbert.” 

The remark was apparently not heard, for Sir 
Herbert continued: “‘I don’t mind telling you 
that I am worried. Of course, I always have the 
assistance of Scotland Yard. 

“‘ A fine bunch of boys,” commented the visitor. 

“‘ But the main responsibility falls on my depart- 
ment,” finished Sir Herbert, ‘‘ and as the Chief of 
it, I naturally have to shoulder the blame when 
anything—anything serious happens. .. . Some- 
thing serious has happened, Mr. Martin.” 

“Yes? ’’ The caller removed the cigar from his 
mouth and became alert. 

“‘T have a nephew. He is what you would call 
in your expressive vocabulary, no doubt, a ‘ lounge- 
lizard ’—that is to say, he doesn’t do any regular 
work, but lounges his time away in seeking plea- 
sure and excitement. The trouble with him is that 
he has a comfortable income and there is no need 
for him to augment it. Despite his idle habits, he 
has proved himself on at least one important occa- 
sion, however, to be a person of unusual resource 
and high personal courage, and I am very fond of 
him.” 

“Of course!” put in Mr. Martin. 

“Tam very fond of him,” repeated the Govern- 
ment official. ‘‘ Some short time ago I mentioned 
the fact to him in confidence that I suspected this 
criminal gang of which we have just been talking, 
had commenced operations in England. Almost 
immediately afterwards he disappeared.” 

“ Disappeared! Say, what was the idea ? ” 
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** That is what I would give a very great deal to 
discover. To complicate things still more, I now 
find that my nephew’s manservant is also miss- 
in fos 
ss What’s at the back of your mind, Sir Her- 
bert ? ”’ 

‘I scarcely like to dwell on the subject, but— 
well, to be frank—I am afraid that Foyle, that is 
my nephew’s name——”’ 

“Do you mind telling me his full name, Sir 
Herbert ?’’ The man from New York produced 
a small notebook. 

“Peter Repington Foyle,” replied the official, 
and the other wrote it down. 

“‘ IT was saying,’ resumed Sir Herbert Mandeville 
with a faint show of impatience, “ that I am afraid 
Foyle, who is always mixing with extraordinary 
people, got a clue somehow about this gang and 
followed it u ‘J 

“ Bully for Foyle!’ broke in Martin; “I hope 
to run across this nephew of yours, Sir Herbert.”’ 

“T only wish you may! But can’t you see how 
worried it makes me, man? I haven't had a line 
or a message from Peter since he disappeared. He 
Just vanished. My fear is that he has been mur- 
dered ; if the men who are acting as leaders for this 
gang knew that he was related to me as Head of 
this Government Department, his life wouldn’t be 
worth an hour’s purchase.” 

The visitor put his hand on the other’s shoulder. 

‘Can’t the Yard help you out any ? ” 
re They haven't been able to get the slightest 

e,”” 
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** Well, cheer up, Sir Herbert—my experience is 
that nothing’s ever quite so bad as what we imagine 
it to be, you know. One day Mr. Foyle will 
probably come bouncing in here with a bagful of 
news.” 

Mr. Martin was about to leave the room when a 
secretary announced another visitor. 

“ Assistant Commissioner Morton of Scotland 
Yard, Sir Herbert.”’ 

** You needn’t go, Mr. Martin,’’ said the Govern- 
ment official. This man gave him a certain con- 
fidence, and he liked him personally. ‘“ You 
haven’t met Morton, have you?” 

“No. I'd like to stay if I may.” 

“Good.” Sir Herbert Mandeville pressed the 
bell on his desk. 


Chapter XIX The Girl who sold Roses 


SSISTANT Commissioner Morton showed 
himself to be a carefully-dressed man of 
forty-five, with a rather pompous, overbearing 
manner. 
He nodded carelessly to the famous New York 
detective, and then coughed. 
“‘ I rather wanted to see you in private, sir,’’ he 
announced. 
John D. Martin took the hint by rising. 
“ It was at my invitation that Mr. Martin stayed 
when your name was announced, Morton. Our 
friend from New York intends to lend us a hand 
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in dealing with the mystery gang that have been 
troubling us.” 

The Assistant Commissioner smiled in rather a 
superior manner. 

‘“‘ [have my own ideas about that gang, sir. No, 
if you don’t mind, I won't put them into words 
now—I would prefer to wait, with your permission, 
to see if I am correct. I believe I am, but—well, 
I’d rather wait.” 

The official frowned. 

*“‘ As you like, Morton,” he commented with a 
touch of austerity: ‘‘ what was it you wished to 
see me about? ”’ 

“The Blandford case.” 

The Blandford case being a mere matter of a 
routine murder charge, interest in the conversation 
languished. Martin, excusing himself, rose from 
his chair and looked out upon Whitehall, the street 
which he declared himself never tired of regard- 


ing. 

‘“ That’s fine !’’ John D. remarked to himself. 

Below him a London flower-girl was selling her 
wares to the passers-by. A remarkably pretty girl 
she was, and her stock of roses and carnations was 
being rapidly depleted. 

Mandeville touched another bell. 

“‘ Sanderson, bring some glasses.” 

The servant produced a decanter of whisky, a 
Syphon of soda-water and three tumblers. 

“ Really, Mr. Martin, you must excuse my for- 
getfulness before,’’ he apologized; “fancy not 
offering a visitor from America a drink! You will 
have one. now ?” 
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Martin raised his glass. 

‘To the beating of the gang!” he gave as a 
toast. 

Smiling in that superior manner which the others 
found irritating, Assistant Commissioner Morton 
drained his drink. 

‘“T’ll be seeing you again to-morrow, sir,” he 
remarked, his hand on the door; “ good-bye, Mr. 
Martin.” 

“‘ That fellow would have talked if I hadn’t been 
here, Sir Herbert ; I ought to have gone.” 

“Personally, and between ourselves, I haven’t 
an overwhelming confidence in Morton; he’s 
inclined to be too cocksure,’’ commented the offi- 
cial; ‘‘ what is it you find so interesting down 
there ? ”’ crossing to the side of Martin, who was 
still staring out of the window. 

‘““T was wondering for whom she was keeping 
that last rose,’ murmured the American detective 
as though communing with himself; “ our friend 
Morton is apparently as fond of roses as he is of a 
pretty face.’ 

Sir Herbert Mandeville looked down. A remark- 
ably pretty flower-girl was pinning a red rose—the 
last of her morning's stock—-into the buttonhole of 
Assistant Commissioner Morton of Scotland Yard. 

“ Evidently,”” he commented drily. He was 
about to turn away when Martin clutched his arm. 
Morton, crossing the street, suddenly staggered, 
swayed, and then collapsed in a heap. 

“My God!” said Martin. 

igs What——— ?” ejaculated the astonished offi- 
cial. 
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But, looking round, he found that Martin had 
vanished. 


‘“‘ He must have died almost at once,’’ announced 
the distinguished surgeon who had been hurriedly 
summoned to Sir Herbert Mandeville’s office where 
the body had been taken. 

“‘ The cause, doctor ? ’’ asked John D. Martin of 
New York. 

“ Heart failure. Although, otherwise, he seemed 
fit enough—as strong asanox. ...”” The medical 
expert’s voice sounded puzzled. 

“These purple patches, doctor?” persisted 
Martin. 

“ Really ?’’ started the other to protest. 
This blunt questioner was a stranger, and he did 
not care to commit himself to too many definite 
opinions before the autopsy. But those huge 
purple patches were certainly highly mysteri- 
ous. . 





“Mr. Martin is a famous detective—an Ameri- 
can—and a friend of mine, Anstruthers,”’ put in 
Sir Herbert Mandeville. ‘‘I shall be obliged if 
you will tell him all you can.” 

The distinguished doctor became frank. 

“There is very little I can tell you—as yet— 
beyond the fact that Mr. Morton, whom I should 
have judged to be a man in splendid physical con- 
dition, undoubtedly died of heart failure. These 
pupe patches may have a significance, but until 

have conducted a post-mortem examination I 
cannot tell you anything more. But I have 
hever seen anything like them before.”’ 
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Martin nodded. He was vexed with himself: 
the flower-girl whom he had rushed out to find had 
become lost in the crowd. He was deeply chag- 
rined at his failure. For he had the subconscious 
idea that this beautiful girl had played a significant 
part in the startling tragedy. 


Chapter XX Dommett hears Voices 


H* must have died and come to life again ! 

That was the first bewildered impression 
Tom Dommett had when, after blinking his eyes 
several times and rubbing the top of his head, 
where there was a bumpas big as an egg, he looked 
round him. 

He was in a sort of cellar. There was no furni- 
ture of any kind in the place, but a stone seat fixed 
into the wall ran along one side of the room. 

Recollections came crowding back to him once he 
had regained his senses. He remembered every- 
thing clearly—how he had set out from the flat in 
The Albany, armed with the note calling for help ; 
how he had stumbled about in the darkness, had 
fallen into a long passage somewhere underground ; 
how, after wandering about for some time he had 
heard a girl cry ; how he had rushed to the rescue ; 
how the girl had asked him where Mr. Foyle was ; 
how he had pushed her through some kind of door 
and had then fought against a mob of murderous 
devils. . .. 

“‘ They knocked me out,” he told himself ; “ an’ 
now what’s goin’ to happen ? ” 
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Feeling that bump on the top of his head again, 
he realized that he was lucky to be still living. 
And the determination to continue to live grew 
stronger as the narrowness of his escape dawned 
upon him. He had to live if only to get square 
with these men. And the girl—where was she ? 
Had those devils got hold of her again ? 

That girl was in love with the Guv’ nor ! And 
he’d bet his bottom bob that the guv’nor was in 
love with her !—who wouldn’t be? . . 

Dommett reflected on this surprising ‘discovery 
for some moments, and then stepped carefully 
across to the heavy door. It was locked. As he 
stood, his head throbbing and his body an ache, 
he heard the sound of approaching footsteps. 

He’d have to be foxy to beat these curs. Low- 
himself cautiously to the stone floor, he lay 
sti 

The door opened, and a man carrying an electric 
torch entered. A careful look warned Dommett 
that he had a revolver in his right hand. Other- 
wise, he would have changed his 7éle of the uncon- 
scious man very quickly. But one shot from that 
revolver would probably have meant death to him, 
and he eagerly desired to live. 

The man flashed the torch in his face and Dom- 
mett resolutely kept himself from blinking. A 
grunt of satisfaction told him that the other 
appeared pleased with his still (apparently) uncon- 
Scious condition. The door clanged, and he was 
alone again. 

Feeling that he might as well get what rest he 
| Could, and knowing that any escape for the moment 
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would be impossible, Dommett, overcome by a 
sudden fatigue, fell asleep. 


He woke at the sound of voices. It was pitch- 
dark, but he guessed that these came from the 
other side of the wall which he faced. Perhaps 
there was another cell there. 

“Your time-limit is up, Biddingham,”’ said a 
voice that, so cold and merciless was it, made the 
ex-pugilist involuntarily shiver; “‘I have been 
patient with you—but now the end has come. If 
you still persist in being obstinate I shall take such 
measures as will make you long for death.” 

A voice answered—a voice that was hoarse with 


ony. 
** You devil! You inhuman devil!” it said. 


On the other side of the stone wall that cut off 
Dommett’s vision, a strange scene was being 
enacted. 

A man, whose worn and wasted face reflected 
the most terrible tortures of mind and body, was 
stretched upon an ingenious instrument that 
medizval torturers would have recognized as the 
rack. Stripped to his underclothes, this poor 
wretch was slowly having his limbs stretched until 
they were being almost torn from their sockets. 

Regarding him was a seated man. The latter 
had a small, almost childish frame, but his pallid 
cheeks, red lips and dark, glowing eyes, made up a 
face in which evil was triumphantly enthroned. 

Still looking at his helpless victim, Paul Vivanti 
gave a sign, and the two men, stationed one at 
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either end of the rack, pulled the levers they 
held... . 

“Gag him!” ordered Vivanti, as screams of 
fresh intolerable agony came from the tortured 


man. 

‘‘ Now listen, Biddingham,” he said in the tone 
of a wise man talking to a fool, “‘ you can save 
yourself all further trouble by giving your consent. 
Will you do so?” 

The man on the rack hesitated—and then shook 
his head. 

To the surprise of the two torturers, Vivanti did 
not fly into a fresh fury of rage at this continued 
obstinacy. Instead, his tone became almost 
wheedling. 

‘* Of course, I know all your objections, Bidding- 
ham. You are an idealist, apart from being an 
inventive genius. But, like all idealists, you are 
foolish to the point of imbecility—you think that 
the machine which you have almost completed— 
and which you certainly will have to complete for 
me, unless you wish to die literally by inches—will 
prevent all future war. You hope that you will be 
able to place England, a country which you admire 
even more than your native America, because your 
parents happened to be born in Kent, secure from 
any invading force. 

“You have natural objections to handing over 
your completed invention to a man whom you have 
reason to suspect here the speaker permitted 

elf a grim smile. 

“Of course! As I say, that is only natural | 
But you will have to be persuaded. I have never 
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told you before, Biddingham, but what I propose to 
do with your invention, once it is in my possession, 
is this—I intend to blow England to Hell first and 
then hand your machine over to the highest bidder 
amongst the foreign Powers! A—er—gentleman 
is due to arrive in England any day now. ... So, 
you see, my dear Biddingham, that I cannot afford 
to wait any longer—you fool!” he cried, his 
voice now rising in a crescendo, “‘ do you think 
J will allow your cursed obstinacy to stand in the 
way of my plans ? Complete your invention or die 
in torture f Which is it to be?” 

The eyes of the man on the rack looked at his 
tormentor steadily. But he made no signal. 

Again Vivanti gave his sign. 

Two minutes later he ordered the torture to stop. 

For his wretched victim had nodded his head in 
submission. 


Chapter XXI Sylvia uses Strategy— 


ee FOWKE’S first impulse after escaping 

through the secret opening into the library 
was to rush to her room. Locking the door, she 
tried to regain some control of her nerves. 

She could only hope the man who had rescued 
her had escaped—but had he? If he hadn’t, he 
might be killed, and then there would be no one 
who could get into touch with Peter Foyle. 

What had happened to Foyle? Why had he 
vanished—disappeared just when she wanted him ? 
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Yet she wouldn’t give up hope. He was bound to 
come sooner or later. Later—but would it be too 
late ° 

It was a night of torture for her. She was afraid 
to leave her room, and afraid to ring since she did 
not know who would answer the summons. And 
she could do nothing herself but think. 

It was with mixed emotions that at nine o’clock 
the next morning she went down to breakfast. 

She expected to be greeted by a scowl, but on the 
contrary her employer smiled almost affectionately 
as she took her seat. 

“ Ready for work, Miss Fowke ? ” 

“Quite ready, Mr. Biddingham.”’ 

Conversation languished after that. Then, feel- 
ing that things could not go on in this way any 
longer, Sylvia said quickly : ‘‘ Some time ago, Mr. 
Biddingham, I said that if I were insulted again by 
that man with a scar over his left eye, whom you 
stated was a friend of yours, I should leave immedi- 
ately. I must tell you that last night when you 
were away I was again most abominably insulted 
by him !”’ 

“TI am sorry to hear this, Miss Fowke. Where 
were you at the time?” 

She did not immediately answer. In her eager- 
ness to try to draw this man she had forgotten the 
Tisk to herself. But now she could tell by the very 
Suavity of her employer’s tone that she had gone 
too far. 

“ Giolatti—that is the name of the man with the 
Scar, as you call him—has certain duties here. 
One of the most important of his duties is to keep 
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away inquisitive persons from the scene of my 
experiments. I understand from him that he 
caught you in the passages beneath the house last 
night trying to open a certain door. May Task the 
reason why you wished to see beyond that door, 
Miss Fowke ? ” 

Feeling certain now that this man was trying to 
pump her, Sylvia decided to fence with him. 

‘‘'When I was in the village the other day the 
lady at the draper’s told me some perfectly ridicu- 
lous story about this house being haunted. I was 
in the library getting a book when I thought I heard 
shuffling sounds. I was frightened and rushed 
towards the door. In doing so I tripped over the 
carpet. In putting out a hand to save myself, I 
pressed a knob on the mantelpiece and a panel to 
the left glided open. Naturally I was curious— 
and so I went down. But I had no idea that you 
were conducting any experiments beneath the 
house—you had always given me to understand 
that you worked in the West wing——” 

‘“‘Some of my work is done in the West wing, 
Miss Fowke,” he amended. Then, as though the 
subject was distasteful, he continued: ‘ There is 
no need for anything more to be said, except for me 
to apologize if Giolatti handled you roughly.” 

‘“‘ He is a beast—a brute! It is no business of 
mine, of course, but I cannot understand, Mr. 
Biddingham, why you permit such a man to be 
associated with you. Anyhow, I shall not allow 
myself to be insulted by him again—lI wish to re- 
sign my post, Mr. Biddingham, and to leave here 
at once.’ 
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The idea had suddenly come to her to test the 
man further in this manner. If he were honest, he 
would not place any obstacle in her way.: if he 
were not... 

“TI am afraid I cannot accept your resignation, 
Miss Fowke,”’ and when she gasped: ‘ you see, I 
should be left in the lurch, asit were. Ido wish you 
would reconsider the matter, my dear young lady. 
In any case, if the work is distasteful to you, you 
need not be troubled with it much longer: in the 
early hours of this morning I completed my experi- 
ments and I am happy now to be able to say that 
my invention is practically finished.”’ 

‘‘Then I can go, Mr. Biddingham ? ” 

He rose from the table. 

“T believe you to be an honest person, Miss 
Fowke, but until I consider it safe and politic for 
you to do so, I regret to say that you must remain 
in this house. The fate of your country is in the 
balance : in such acontingency I am not prepared 
to allow anyone inside this house to leave it until I 
give the necessary permission.” 

“Then that means that you intend to keep me 
here against my will ?—I am virtually a prisoner |” 

Her employer made a gesture with the hands she 
disliked. 

‘You are taking an altogether unjustified view, 
Miss Fowke . . . and now, if you please, we will go 
into the library ; I have a lot to do, and you shall 
show me this interesting secret passage.’’ 

Discretion and anger fought for the mastery— 
and discretion won. Sylvia Fowke was a very 
sensible girl. 
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“JT do not wish to appear unreasonable, Mr. 
Biddingham,” she said. 

“ Then we will say nothing more about the 
matter,” was the reply. Her employer opened the 
door of the library for her to pass through. 


Chapter XXII —And Foyle does likewise 


HAT he was followed, ‘‘ Lulu ” Foyle felt cer- 
tain. In fact, no sooner had he arrived at 
his decision than the man he guessed was his 
shadower entered the tube-train and sat down 
opposite him. 
his game of follow-my-leader had begun to pall. 
Ever since he had been elected a member of the 
Order, he had not been able to stir a step without 
being watched. A joke was a joke—but this was 
getting darned monotonous. 

He was due to report at Count Lasch’s flat that 
night, but he intended to take the opportunity, 
now that he was in London, of going to The 
Albany. Poorold Dommett would be worried out 
of his life | 

At Gloucester Road he left the train. As he 
anticipated, the man who had been sitting opposite 
followed suit. Hearing the footsteps behind him, 
Foyle thought of something which made him smile : 
turning round quickly, he faced the man on the 
practically-deserted platform. 

“A damned detective, are you?” he snarled 
with simulated ferocity, and letting drive with his 
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right fist, swung straight for the jaw. The man 
was not quick enough to avoid the blow, and, sag- 
ging like a tree in a high wind, he dropped to the 
platform. 

Foyle rushed away. There was some shouting 
behind him, but he paid no heed. 

He ran no risks, doubling in his tracks by taking 
several trains in opposite directions before finally 
stepping out of the lift at Dover Street station, 
Piccadilly. With his hat pulled well down over 
his eyes and his overcoat collar turned up, he 
walked rapidly to The Albany. 

““ Dommett | ”’ he called, stepping into the hall. 

There was no reply. 

Going into the sitting-room, he saw a piece of 
paper on the mantelpiece. 

“ Deer Guv’nor ” (he read), 

“On the orf chance of you comin’ back ’ere I’m writin’ to 


say I’ve gone to that place the hat-shop woman told about. 
“ DOMMETT.” 


Foyle looked for a date: Dommett had written 
that note two days before. 

The ‘“hat-shop woman”! That was Eloise. 
Then—then Sylvia must have sent a message for 
help. To him—and he had failed her.... He 
flung the recently-lit cigarette into the grate, and 
cursed softly. 

Sylvia must have been in danger, or she never 
would have sent! And days had been wasted 
whilst he had been at Portsdale buying that house ! 
What would she think now that he had failed her ? 

But staunch old Dommett had gone in his stead. 
Had he reached the place safely? God!... 
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Foyle suddenly thought of the live electric wire 
encircling Dipper’s Dyke and saw, as in a terrible 
dream, the body of the man who loved him, hang- 
ing across that wire. . 

He must get down there himself at once. The 
next moment he was rushing from the flat, regard- 
less now of being seen. 


Chapter XXIII = Fohn D. Martin gives a Warning 


ITH all the evening papers he had bought 
screaming the news of the strange death of 
Assistant Commissioner Morton of Scotland Yard 
that afternoon, Mr. John D. Martin sat in his hotel 
bedroom pondering over the event. 

“Gosh! If I could have got my hands on that 
flower-girl! ’’ he muttered. ‘“ But if I stay in this 
town long enough I a I shall run across her 
again. And when ...  Martin’s large 
hands opened and shut 1 in an expressive manner. 

Lighting a cigar, he jumped to his feet. A sub- 
ject which had been crowded out of his mind by 
the death of the Scotland Yard official returned. 

Within fifteen minutes he stood on the threshold 
of the private residence of Sir Herbert Mandeville ; 
another minute, and he was shaking hands with the 
Government official. 

“* Sorry to butt in on you again, Sir Herbert,” he 
explained, “‘ but there was something I ought to 
have asked you this afternoon which, owing to that 
poor chap’s death, I entirely forgot.” 
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“Glad to see you in any case,” said his host 
“what is it you want to know?” 

“How that inventor chap, Biddingham, is 
getting on?” 

“ Biddingham ! What do you know about Bid- 
dingham, Martin?’ The Government official was 
plainly perturbed. 

“IT want you to feel that you can trust me down 
to the last card in the pack, Sir Herbert,” replied 
the American gravely. “ But first of all I'll tell 
you why I have asked you that question. My wife, 
before she died two years ago, was a friend of the 
man Biddingham’s sister—who 1s his only living 
relative, I believe. Strange to say, I have never 
met Biddingham. Like most of these extremely 
clever birds, he’s always been a bit of a recluse.”’ 

““He did not strike me that way,” remarked 
Mandeville ; ‘‘ when I met him—he called at my 
office soon after his arrival in England—he 
appeared a rather breezy, companionable indivi- 
dual. I put it down to his being an American.” 

Martin pulled thoughtfully at his cigar. 

“Well, as I say, I have never met him—but I 
certainly had the impression that he was very much 
of a recluse. However, the point is that shortly 
before I sailed, his sister called on me. She was 
very worried - 

“Worried ? ”’ 

** About her brother. Apparently the latter had 
not kept his promise of cabling at least twice a 
week to say that he was well—and safe.” 

OP sau ?” Sir Herbert leaned forward in his 
chair. 
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“ You know, I suppose, that Biddingham had 
his laboratory raided twice just before he left for 
this country ? ”’ 

“ Tcertainly didn’t!’’ The Government official’s 
expression became even more perturbed: ‘‘he 
didn’t mention it to me when he was here.”’ 

* Well, it’s true anyway. AsIsay, Sir Herbert, 
I want you to feel that you can trust me right the 
way through.” 

Mandeville nodded. 

“There is no need for you to tell me that, 
Martin,” he said. 

“Thank you. Now I want to ask you one more 
question: Is it true that Biddingham is work- 
ing on an invention of great importance to this 
country ?”’ 

* Biddingham is working on an invention,” 
replied Mandeville slowly, ‘‘ which may safeguard 
the country that possesses it from ever being 
dragged into war.” 

The American detective rolled his cigar into the 
other corner of his mouth. 

‘“ You've got him pretty safely guarded, I guess, 
Sir Herbert? A man whose invention could 
practically rule the world. 

‘“‘He won't have any of my ‘men near him!” 
snapped Mandeville. ‘‘ That’s the devil of it! 
He’s a fellow you have to handle very gently. Of 
course, as he came over here at his own request, 
we had to agree to practically everything he said. 
I had arranged a laboratory for him, but he 
wouldn’t have it : : said he had found a house 
for himself-—— 
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“Where ? ”’ asked Martin quickly. 

‘It’s a place known as ‘ Dipper’s Dyke,’ near 
Shorehaven, on the Essex coast. Lonely as the 
deuce. But the situation appealed to Biddingham, 
who said he wasn’t likely to be disturbed there. 
What could I do but let him have his own way ? 
It wouldn’t have done for him to get huffy. 
I don’t mind telling you, Martin, that the whole 
future welfare of this country may be said to 
depend upon Biddingham !”’ 

“All the more reason why he should be well 
looked after.” 

“ But I tell you he won’t have anyone near 
him! Only last week he came up to see me and 
said that if I persisted in having him watched, he 
would throw up the whole thing and go back to 
America | ”’ 

“H’m! Well, I promised his sister faithfully 
that I would see him. You wouldn’t mind giving 
me a note to take down to this—what do you call 
the lace ¢ ”’ 

ipper’s Dyke. Of course, I shall be only too 
pleased. When do you intend to gor” 

“To-morrow morning—early !| ’’ replied John D 
Martin decisively. 

With the letter of introduction in his hand, the 
American left the house. Standing in the shadow 
was a man whom he felt was watching him with 
more than ordinary interest. 

Before the man could slink away, Martin had 
brought his hand sharply down on his shoulder, 
and swung him round. 

“* What are you doing here, eh?” he growled. 
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The man shivered in his strong grasp. 

‘Nothin’, guv'nor, s‘elp me!” 

“ Keep on doing nothing !’’ warned the detec- 
tive sardonically. ‘‘ For the minute you start 
anything I'll be on to you, Silensky! ” 

“ Martin !’’ exclaimed the other, as though 
he had just recognized the speaker. There 
was fear in his voice as well as in his face. 

“T’ve told you!’ warned Martin again, and 
walked on. 

‘“‘ They’re here all right!’ he muttered, ‘‘ and 
something big is going to happen soon.”’ 

But how big that ‘something ”’ was, John D. 
Martin had no conception. 


Chapter XXIV Mr. Biddingham cannot be disturbed 


M 48ite did not stay long in bed after being 

called the next morning. He might not 
have cared to admit the fact, but he had slept 
badly. Evidence was accumulating which caused 
his shrewd mind to form certain and irresistible 
conclusions. 

“And I came to London for a holiday!” he 

aned. 

Having had experience of some of the English 
train services, he wisely engaged a car for his 
journey. Even then he did not arrive at his des- 
tination until long after he had hoped. 

_Drawn by the sound of the car’s wheels scrunch- 
ing on the gravel, a man came out of a dilapidated- 
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looking cottage near the entrance-gates that 
might once have been a lodge. 

“Anythin’ I can do?” this individual 
demanded brusquely. 

‘“ Yes—you can open the gate.” 

“‘I must know your business first, please.’ 

‘* This is Mr. Biddingham’s residence, isn’t it ? ” 
said Martin. 

“Yes. But Mr. Biddingham’s strict instruc- 
tions are that no one can be admitted.” 

“TY can understand that,” replied Martin, keep- 
ing his temper, “ but I happen to have come all the 
way from America. Go and tell Mr. Biddingham, 
will you, that someone who has brought a message 
from his sister in America would like to see him.” 

The man dived inside the dilapidated lodge, and 
slammed the door. 

‘‘Telephoning, I guess,’’communed Martin. ‘‘I’d 
give something to know exactly what he’s saying.” 

There was a long wait, but at the end the man 
opened the great iron gates. 

“I am to take you up to the house, sir—the car 
must remain here.’’ 

““Wait—I shan’t be long,” Martin told the 
driver. Then he followed his guide up the neg- 
lected carriage-way. 

At the entrance to the house a man dressed as a 
butler awaited them. 

“Have you a card, sir?” 

Martin produced a visiting-card, handed it to 
the butler (whose face he seemed to remember 
vaguely, but could not recall the exact circum- 
stances), was shown into a room and waited. 
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He had not been seated for more than two 
minutes when the door opened. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon !—I did not know that 
anyone was in here.” 

A girl, whose face and appearance, it struck 
Martin, held something of fear, stood in the door- 
way. 

Martin stood up 

“I am only a visitor,” he explained, hoping that 
the girl would tell him who she was; “I have 
called to see Mr. Biddingham.” 

‘I am Mr. Biddingham’s secretary ” the 
girl had started when the butler returned. 

“TIT am attending to this gentleman, Miss 
Fowke,”’ the servant said in a forbidding tone. 

The girl turned away. But before she did so 
she flashed Martin a look that made the detec- 
tive ponder. 

When she was out of the room, the butler spoke. 

“‘ Mr. Biddingham regrets, sir, but he is too busy 
to see you this morning. He wished me to say, sir, 
that he is engaged on some highly intricate work at 
the moment and that he is afraid he cannot break 
off. He is grateful to you for calling, says that he 
is cabling his sister to-day, but has been too busy: 
to write before.” 

‘‘Isee.”’ Asa matter of fact, Martin didn’t see, 
but it was the conventional thing to say in the cir- 
cumstances. ‘ Well, I’m sorry that I have come 
all the way to this ghastly hole from New York 
City to find that your master is too busy to spare 
meaminute. Look here, will you go back and sa 
that I have also a letter of introduction from Sir 
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Herbert Mandeville and that I consider it is vitally 
important that I should see him soon—if not at 
this moment, at some time to-day ? ”’ 

“ Certainly, sir.’’ But Martin thought he caught 
the beginning of a smile on the butler’s face. 

Another ten minutes elapsed. 

“Mr. Biddingham expresses his keenest regret, 
but he says he cannot leave his work, sir. He 
wishes to send his best respects to Sir Herbert 
Mandeville—and he would be obliged if, upon 
returning to London, you would send off this cable 
to his sister? ”’ 

“ T will certainly. Well, if he is too busy,” fold- 
ing the slip of paper he had been given and putting 
it in his waistcoat pocket, ‘‘ I must get back, 
suppose.” 

Martin strolled to the door which the butler held 
open, and out into the carriage-way. 

Apart from the butler, at least three people 
watched him go with interest. To Sylvia Fowke 
he represented a forlorn chance of communicating 
with the outside world. 

The other two watchers were men. 

“TI tell you I am not mistaken, Chief,” said 
Giolatti, the scar over his left eye showing livid as 
he spoke: ‘it’s the John D. Martin, the cleverest 
guy in the States. What’s he doing over here ? ” 

“You must find out,” replied the man he 
addressed ; “ go to London directly it’s safe and 
make inquiries. Get into touch with Silensky— 
he’s been watching Mandeville’s house. Get to 
know everything you can and then report to Lasch. 
But, above all, don’t let him see you.” 
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“You needn’t be afraid of that!” Giolatti 
paused, and walked back a pace. 

“ By the way, Chief, what are you going to do 
with that girl? She knows too much, I keep on 
telling you!” 

“ Are you seeking to take the control of affairs 
out of my hands?” was the furious reply. 

.““No, Chief, certainly not!” 

Giolatti, known to the New York underworld as 
“‘ Gyp the Blood,” because of his dexterous deeds 
with a knife, was only afraid of one man in the 
world. 

But that man had just warned him. 

He left the room without another word. 


Chapter XXV At the Window 


YLVIA had gone to her room after the evening 
meal. It was only behind the locked door of 
her bedroom that she felt in any way safe. 

She started. Was it a trick of her nerves—or 
was there some one, or something, tapping very 
gently against the window-pane ? 

It sounded again. She jumped up from the 
chair and crossed cautiously to the window. A 
man’s face was pressed against the glass. 

“It’s all right,” said a voice—and then her 
heart gave a tremendous leap, for she saw the 
face ae Peter Foyle ! 

‘*‘ Oh, my dear!” she exclaimed, stirred to the 
depths of her being. The dearest wish of her life 
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had come true, and the present, in any case, was no 
time for the strict observance of the conventions. 

She came closer and saw Foyle’s body stretched 
full length along a ledge that ran round the back 
of the house on a level with her room. 

He motioned to her to open the window. This, 
very cautiously, she did. 

“ Put out the light,’’ he whispered ; “‘ they must 
not see.” 

She turned back swiftly and snapped down the 
switch. Then went again to the window, tremu- 
lous, with a strange, new-found joy. 

Foyle’s eyes burned into hers. 

“Thank God you're safe!” he said earnestly ; 
“TIT could not come before. You sent to me, 
Sylvia ? ” 

“Yes, Peter.” Itseemed only natural that they 
should be using each other’s Christian name. 

“T was working on a—job. Something that 
would take too long for you to listen to now. But 
I only got back to the flat this afternoon, after 
being away for several days. I found my servant 
gone, but he had left a note. He had come down 
here, he said . 

“ Yes—it was last night. I had been exploring 
—trying to find out some of the mysteries of 
the place. I was attacked in an underground 
passage——”’ 

“ Who was the man ? ” demanded Foyle fiercely. 

His anxiety was great joy to her, but she had to 
tell her full story. 

“ Do not interrupt, Peter. I was attacked, but 
another man, who looked like a human bulldog, 
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came rushing up and rescued me. There is a 
secret meg er this must sound frightfully 
weird, but it’s quite true—leading from beneath 
the house into the library, and Dommett, for it was 
vour man who had rescued me, managed to push 
me through that into safety. But he was left 
behind ... AndI can’t do anything to help him. 
I haven’t the power—I am kept a prisoner here 
They have put these bars outside my window. 
But,” quickly, “ you mustn’t worry about me— 
you mustn’t, really! Ishallbeallright. It’s your 
servant that I’ve been worrying about—he’s still in 
those passages, perhapsa prisoner... .”’ She did 
Se add, ‘‘ perhaps dead,” although that was her 
ear. 

‘“‘ IT must try to get to him. Did he have time to 
tell you anything ?”’ 

“Yes. He explained that you had suddenly 
disappeared—he was terribly worried because he 
had not heard anything from you 

“I wasn’t able to send.” 

“Then yesterday morning he got my message 
sent to Eloise, as we had arranged. I didn’t want 
to drag you into this... . 

She could see F oyle smiling. 

“ T like the ‘ drag’ ; don’t you know I wouldn't 
let anything stop me seeing you?” 

She realized then, that in coming to her that 
night, he must have risked his life, and she wanted 
to tell him to go away before he should be dis- 
covered. 

“What was it in particular made you send, 
Sylvia ? ” 
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** Just tell me this first : are you connected with 
your uncle—in his work, I mean?” 

‘“‘ Yes,’’ replied Foyle, wondering why she had 
asked. 

“That was what I thought. And that was why 
I sent. ... Peter, there are two Biddinghams 
here ! ”’ 

“Two Biddinghams! What on earth r” 

“Hush! And, oh, don’t you think you had 
better go now? If anyone should see you... .” 

“I should shoot first!’’ he replied sternly ; 
“ but, Sylvia, this is amazing—and vitally impor- 
tant! How do you know there are two Bidding- 
hams ? ” 

“I don’t know for certain. What I mean by 
that is that I haven’t actually seen both. But 
there is a dreadful man here who has a scar over his 
left eye. Mr. Biddingham—the man I work for— 
tells me he is a friend of his, but I feel sure he must 
be acriminal. He has tried to. . .”” She stopped, 
not wishing to distress him. 

““ ll remember the gentleman !”’ snapped Foyle 
“ And it was this man ?’”’ he prompted. 

“Whom I heard threatening some one I could 
not see but whom he kept calling Biddingham. It 
was in the passages beneath the house—the first 
night I went down there through the secret door. 
Just after, I saw the man I know as Biddingham, 
smoking a cigar and looking very pleased with him- 
= It could not have been he who was threat- 
ened.”’ 

“ You mustn’t take any more risks,” whispered 
Foyle with passion. ‘“ My dear! if anything hap- 
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arg to you now I should go mad! You must 
et me get you away from here at once—you can’t 
stop here another minute!’ His hand was upon 
the top bar outside the window. 

She answered him steadily—so steadily that his 
admiration for the cool courage she was showing 
grew apace. 

“I must stay, Peter. There is something going 
on here which is very mysterious and which [ 
don’t understand. I want you to believe that I 
shall be safe from any harm, but if I left, suspicion 
would be aroused at once. I want to help you— 
I believe I can help you—but I can only help you by 
staying here. Yesterday I felt I should have to go 
—that was at first. Then I threatened to leave 
Biddingham. But I only said it to test him—and 
now I know that it will be better for me tostay. I 
want you to have faith in me e 

“ Faith!’ said Foyle tensely; “I love you 
. . . the first girl I have ever loved, my dear! ”’ 

“I know.” Leaning forward, she touched his 
lips with hers. ‘‘ I believe I love you too, Peter,”’ 
she said simply. 

For several moments there was silence. The 
ee of Life filled them both with a joy inexpres~ 
sible. 
aaa the girl became practical 





t. 

“I do not think I shall have to stay here very 
long in any case,”’ she said ; “‘ Mr. Biddingham told 
me this morning that his plans were completed.” 

“Do you trust the chap?” 

“1 don’t know—that is a silly answer, but it’s 
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the truth. I don’t know. There is something 
about him which I find extraordinarily uncanny 
and mysterious, and yet he is always plausible. 
And he has treated me well—I must say that. It 
is the other man—Giolatti, [ believe his name is— 
who. . 

She broke off, suddenly afraid for him because 
she fancied she heard footsteps coming along the 
passage that led to her room. 

“You must go, Peter!” she whispered tensely ; : 
“if you should be found here. . .” 

‘“‘T must try to get to Dommett,”’ he replied. ‘“‘I 
can’t let the chap stay here. Where is that secret 
way out of the library, Sylvia? ”’ 

“No,no! You mustn’ttry that. Iwas foolish 
enough to tell Biddingham about it this morning. 
He was very annoyed because I admitted that I 
had been exploring the passages beneath the house 
—but you can’t go that way: he would have had 
it closed up. Besides, it would be difficult for you 
to find in the dark—and how could you get into 
the house ? ”’ 

“TI should find a way.” 

“You mustn’t take the risk! There is some- 
thing evil about this house, and . . . you might 
be killed. No !—there is another way—did you 
notice those ruins to the right of the house ? ”’ 

“IT spent some time to-night having a look 
round them.” 

“I believe there is a way into the passages from 
there. In any case the one which I found leading 
away from the library went straight to those ruins. 
Have you an electric torch ? ” 
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“Yes. I must go. Good-bye, my dear!” 

“You will be very careful, Peter ? ”’ 

He might have joked with anyone else, but he 
did not with her. 

“ T have a whole lot to live for now,” Foyle said, 
and she found the answer satisfactory. 

But she put a hand over her heart to try to calm 
its tumultuous beating as the man she knew now 
she loved disappeared into the darkness. 


Chapter XXVI Blind Man's Buff 
“* HE swine! The dirty swine!” muttered 
Dommett. 


There was now an uncanny silence on the other 
side of the wall of his cell-prison. The fiends who 
had been torturing that poor devil by the name of 
Biddingham had evidently got what they wanted. 

There was no more sleep for him. 

Hts own turn might be coming soon. 

Fortunately for himself Dommett was not of an 
introspective nature, but he had sufficient imagi- 
nation to flinch from the ordeal which might be 
awaiting him. Well, he’d lay one or two more of 
them out before they started any of their monkey 
tricks on him. 

To get out of that infernal cell! That was the 
problem which occupied his mind. Cutting out 
everything else, he concentrated on this chance. 

But a further study of his prison assured him 
that he might just as soon have tried to get out of a 
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steel tank. The walls were of solid masonry, and 
the door was immovable. 

Hours passed. How many he could not have 
told. But the time seemed an eternity. Then 

uietly the door opened and two men entered. 
he first was dressed as a butler. He carried a 
revolver. 

““Get back!” he snarled, for Dommett had 
instantly poised himself to spring. 

“Put down the stuff, and wait by the door.” 
The second man placed the food he had been carry- 
ing on the stone ledge built into the wall and took 
up a position behind the speaker. 

“Now, you!” said March, addressing his pris- 
oner, ‘‘ the time has come for you to do a whole lot 
of explaining, and you’d better come through with 
the truth. What were you doing here last night ? ”’ 

Dommett growled like the bulldog he so closely 
resembled. Then, seeing that this only made the 
other more enraged, he decided that in his own 
interests it would be better to try to do some 
placating. 

** What’s your name, first ?’’ was demanded. 

“ Smith!” replied Dommett, because that was 
the first name that entered his head. 

‘“‘Smith !”’ scoffed the other; ‘it just about 
suits you, too!” 

““ Well, what about it ? Look ’ere, I think it’s 
time J did a bit of this ’ere arskin’ questions ; what 
the ’ell do you mean by keepin’ me in a rabbit- 
hutch like this, eh ? ” 

“Shut your trap!’ he was warned; “if you 
don’t want to be plugged, you'd better come 
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through with the truth—what were you doing here 
last night ? ”’ | 

By this time Dommett had thought of a story. 
It sounded plausible enough to him. 

“I’m down on me luck,” he said, ‘‘ trampin’ 

about tryin’ to get a job. Las’ night I was dead- 
beat—bin sloshin’ through the rain forhours. Lost 
me way, too, which made it all the worse. Well, 
just when I felt I couldn’t go a step further, I saw 
what I thought was a ’ouse. When I got to it, 
though, ’twere nothin’ but a blarsted ruin. While 
I was gettin’ ready to ‘ave a doss—bang! I goes 
through the floor. Then, when I had come round, 
I fancied I ’eard a girl crying. I put it to you, 
mate, any man what ts a man can’t ’ear a girl cry 
without wantin’ to do somethin’ for her. So I up 
and runs down some passage-place and sees her 
. . . ow was I to know what was goin’ on? ”’ he 
demanded belligerently. ‘‘ I sees the girl struggling 
with some bloke and I lets out at ‘im. If ‘twas 
you [hit you can’t blame me, can you? Andnow, 
while I’m thankful for the grub” (this was the 
truth), ‘‘ I should take it as a favour, mate, if I 
can get out of this rotten ‘ole as soon as possible. 
This ain’t a p’lice-station, 1s it ? ’’ he asked inno- 
cently. 
“‘ No, my friend, it is not a police-station. And 
I’m afraid that you’re not likely to be let out of 
here for some time to come. Your yarn sounds all 
right, but how am I to know it’s true?” 

“‘ How are you to know—— ? Why, what do 
you think I came here for, then? ‘Ealth? ” 

“That remains to be proved.” The speaker 
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fists itch: “and we have a method of proving 
things here.”’ 

It was probably the sidelong turn of the face 
towards the opposite wall that caused the ex- 
pugilist to grasp his meaning—and to lose all con- 
trol over himself. 

“Look ’ere, you rotten swine, don’t you start 
threatenin’ me with a dose of what you gave that 
fellow Biddingham—whoever he may be—or I'll 
kill you with my bare hands—revolver or no 
revolver |” 

Only a miracle saved Dommett’s life that 
moment. 

March’s eyes wandered round. Then they saw 
the grating high up in the wall on the left-hand 
side. He made a clicking sound with his tongue. 
He had forgotten that grating ; that was how this 
man had heard. It was easy to understand. 

“* Hearing that will cost you your life,’’ he said 
savagely. Dommett felt 1t was more than a mere 
threat : it was a statement of fact. As clearly as 
possible, he realized that because he had betrayed 
his knowledge, he would now never be allowed to 
leave the place alive. 

And because, realizing this, Life became over- 
whelmingly sweet and full of a fine and splendid 
savour to him, he fought both himself and his hate. 

“ Not that the bloke Biddingham—whoever ’e 
is—is anythin’ to me, you understand, mate,” he 
went on. 

The man holding the revolver gave no reply. 
Instead, he laughed—and, brave soul as tom 
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Dommett was, the sound of that laugh made his 
hair bristle. 

Backing slowly to the door, with the revolver 
always menacing, the gaolers then departed. 


It took Dommett many more hours to think of a 
plan. But when the idea came to him he wondered 
why it had not struck him before. 

He would be given some supper, he supposed, 
suse as he had been given breakfast and dinner. 

ind of them, that was, to besure! But he didn’t 
care for the notion of being kept strong so that they 
could enjoy torturing him all the more... . 

There was just this one chance—and when he 
heard the key grating in the lock, Dommett took 
up a position near the wall towards which he knew 
the door, when it was opened, would swing. Both 
fists were clenched. 

“* Where ? ’’ snarled the man who came first. 
Then like a cat, he swung round. 

But he was too late. With one arm Dommett 
knocked the revolver on one side so that when the 

ressure on the trigger came the bullet spurned 
itself into the wall, whilst with the other he rattled 
home the finest ‘‘ outer ’’ to the jaw that T. D. had 
ever achieved. 

The man went down without a sound, but the 
shot had raised Hell in those underground caverns. 
Men could be heard running. 

Dommett stooped and plucked the revolver 
from the hand which was now too nerveless to 
retain a hold and, as the men came tearing down 
upon him—he was outside the cell by this time, 
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standing in the corridor—he pumped as many bul- 
lets into them as the chambers contained. Then, 
and only then, he took to his heels. 


“Revolver shots! ”’ Foyle told himself as he 
crouched in the shadows. He had been feeling 
about as fed-up as he believed any living person 
could feel a minute before. It was only after risk- 
ing his neck a dozen times that he found himself in 
this bewildering labyrinth of dank-smelling corri- 
dors, and how to locate Tom Dommett, even if he 
were still there, which seemed unlikely, was a job 
that he felt was absolutely beyond him. 

And then, in the darkness ahead, came the sud- 
den spluttering of a revolver fired five times. 

He loped forward, trusting to be in at the end. 
ergy to use his torch, he had switched off the 

ght. 

Suddenly, like a madman, a man came tearing 
out of the gloom straight athim. By his run—and 
the low words which were streaming from his lips 
—Foyle guessed the fugitive to be Dommett. 

“Dommett!”’ he cried softly, but the man’s 
great fist came whirling round. He had not heard 
his name uttered and thought the blurred shape 
before him must be another enemy. 

Stars danced before “Lulu” Foyle’s eyes. 
Vainly he tried to save himself. But the blow had 
been merciless ; he dived into an oblivion that 
seemed miles deep. 


Chapter XXVII Seeds of Suspicion 


T the moment that Foyle was knocked out by 
the very hand which would have done most 
for him in the world, a man and a woman were 
seated in a luxuriously-furnished flat in the heart 
of the West End. The man was immaculately 
dressed, immaculately mannered. His clothes had 
been fashioned by the greatest tailor in London 
(which is to say the world) and his manners had 
come down to him from a family that had been 
famous for the courtliness of its men for centuries. 
Count Lasch, the last of an evil but illustrious line, 
had turned crook without having any foolish moral 
scruples: the European war had seen the last of 
the once-fabulous Lasch fortune disappear into the 
melting-pot—and he had to have money. 

He looked at the woman whom many had 
declared to be the most superb creature they had 
ever seen, and sighed. This man with the wolf's 
mouth—szghed ! 

““ Nadia, why do you smile when I say I love 
you?” he asked. 

His companion blew a cloud of smoke from a pair 
of tempting lips. 

“You are an artist in so many things, Count,” 
she smiled somewhat sardonically, ‘‘ and an artist 
is never supposed to repeat himself! ”’ 

There was an empty indifference in her tone ; 
one would have said that the speaker was politely 
but insufferably bored. 

Yet few women could have looked upon this man 
without having their pulses stirred Straight and 
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lean as any sports-playing Englishman, he retained 
his ancient pride of race: even though he was a 
crook, he was an eagle among crooks. Only one 
man could claim mastery over him, and that man 
was more devil than human. 

Now, although the words of cool contempt must 
have stung him to the quick, only his eyes showed 
how deeply he was moved. For the rest he was as 
easy-mannered as before. 

‘" Repetition is tiresome, I agree, Nadia,’’ he 
rejoined, ‘‘ but there is one subject in which a man 
may repeat himself and be forgiven. It is love.” 

“Love!” The glorious lips softly spat the 
word. ‘ But I know nothing about love, mon amy. 
To me it is the most tiresome subject in the world.” 

““ That’s where you lie, Nadia! No, I donot say 
intentionally—but if ever a woman was made for 
love, you are she! You know it! You cannot 
deny it. You have a body which would burn for 
love . . . you are the most wonderful woman in 
the world! Shall I tell you something, Nadia ? ” 

“* I can guess what you are going to say, Count.”’ 
She actually yawned, showing teeth as white as 
pearls, and the tip of a tongue, blood-red. 

Still he retained his temper. 

“I, perhaps better than any other man in the 
world, Nadia, can show you how wonderful love can 
be! You are the only woman I have ever seen 
that I would wish to marry—TI ask you now!” 

She yawned again. 

“ Really, Count, you are becoming hopelessly 
bourgeots! Marriage! ... You would not marry 
a tiger-cat ?”’ 
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She had risen, bosom heaving, eyes flaming. In 
an instant she had changed so completely that she 
did not seem the same woman. 


‘‘ That is what I adore in you, Nadia... . the 
tiger-cat. The passionyouhave . . . that is what 
I love!” 


‘Fool ! You do not understand !’’ She stamped 
her foot fiercely. ‘“‘ Faugh! How you sicken 
me !”’she went on; “ I hate you !—I hate all men ! 
For it was a man who made me what I am to-day.” 

‘“‘ A superlatively bewitching woman | ”’ 

Count Lasch dared to say so much, but she dis- 
regarded the words as though she had not heard 
them. 

“* T will tell you my story,” she said, and because 
his courtliness was innate and natural, Count Lasch 
placed a chair. 

‘“‘ My father was a Russian nobleman. Hisname 
does not matter. It wasfamous. He wasa friend 
of the Czar. That was when I was young—young.”’ 
She repeated the word as though it brought merci- 
less memories to her. 

‘Then came the Revolution... You, in 
Hungary, Count, knew something of what happens 
when a mob takes absolute control . . . but what 
you knew was nothing—nothing—to what hap- 
pened in Russia—in Moscow.” 

She paused, unmentionable horrors rising up 
before her. 

When she continued, her voice had hardened, 
and had the ring of steel in it. 

“ Yet it was not from the mob that I suffered 
most. A nobleman, a friend of my father’s, an 
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admirer of my mother’s—God’s curses on him !|— 
he betrayed us all; secretly he had been working 
against all his old friends for some time. He 
turned traitor against his own class, against his own 
blood ; he turned like a foul rat to bite us. ... 

“* And now I will tell you why the words ‘ love ’ 
and ‘ passion’ sicken me. For his reward Baron 
Ivorstroon was given—me! I was only a young 
girl then, just seventeen, a girl on the threshold of 
Life that I thought was clean and sweet. ... I 
have scars on my back where he used to whip me,’’ 
she said in a voice gone dead and dull. ‘“ Count 
Lasch, you, with your polish, your finished man- 
ners, your cultured sophistication—your studied 
courtliness, false eyes and cruel mouth—you remind 
me of the man I killed one night by stabbing him 
in the heart while his lips chung to mine in frenzied 
kisses! That is why, if you talk to me of love again, 
I will shoot you!” 

The man had gone white before this terrible and 
unexpected attack. But nothing could disturb 
that aplomb which was his heritage from the most 
polished ancestry of Central Europe. 

“I am sorry, Nadia,” he said, and from his tone 
one would have judged that he was sincere. “I 
had no idea.” 

‘‘ That was why, when I fled across the frontier 
from Russia, I became—what I am to-day—a 
crook, acriminal. The beauty which had been my 
ruin I devoted to the ruin of others. For, you see, 
my friend, the Devil had taken my soul and 
Squeezed all the goodness out of it—all the faith, 
the sweetness and the joy I once had in life. 
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‘ It amuses me now sometimes to see men come 
with a light in their eyes to pay homage to that 
which I consider to be vile. Men have taken their 
lives without so much as kissing my lips+—no living 
man will ever do even as much as that. For inside 
I am dead—dead !”’ 

“One day, Nadia, a man will bring you to life 
again,’ said Count Lasch. “I regret the honour 
will not fall to me. But,’ changing his tone as 
quickly as an actor, ‘‘ since the subject is painful to 
you, we will change it.”” He lit a cigarette. “TI 
think we made a mistake in regard to that fellow 
Repington.” 

“A mistake! What do you mean?” Nadia’s 
voice had lost its hardness. 

“Of course, he may have an excellent excuse, 
but on the other hand his conduct this afternoon 
was highly suspicious. Naturally he had been 
under surveillance. Well, this afternoon he turned 
on Whitfield, who was trailing him, and knocked 
him out. Then he took to his heels and vanished. 
He was to have reported here to-night—but he has 
not come.’ 

“Itis early yet. No doubt Repington will have 
his answer. I have every faith in him myself.” 

“You would, Nadia!’ A faint, almost imper- 
ceptible sneer edged the words. 

She stood up, facing him. 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“Only that the best of women are apt to be 
illogical, Nadia—to say one thing and to act 
another.”” His mouth looked very cruel now. 

“You are very mysterious to-night.” 
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“Then I will endeavour to be more lucid. I 
think that you, Nadia, the hater of all men (or so 
you claim), are dangerously near falling in love with 
this fellow who I shouldn’t be surprised to find is 
a secret agent of the police! What do you say 
to that ?”’ 

“ That you are a fool, my friend! But—assum- 
ing for a moment that your statement is correct— 
what business is 1t of yours, Count Lasch ? ” 

“None at all!” he lied with elaborate polite- 
ness, “‘ but if my presumptions are correct, you will 
find it will be very much the business of No. 1. 
And then, God help Repington ! ” 

“And God help you, Count Lasch—and even 
No. 1—if Repington is hurt!” replied the girl. 
The words were flung out as a hot challenge. 

“You have come to life—as I prophesied you 
would |’ mocked Lasch. ) 


While Count Lasch was bowing his visitor out, a 
‘man who was destined to have a very important 
say in this polished crook’s future activities, was 
putting as great a distance as possible between him 
and the prison from which he had escaped. 

It was a tribute to his adversaries that Tom 
Dommett’s nerve was shaken. After that night- 
mare escape from the labyrinth beneath Dipper’s 
Dyke he had been afraid almost to look over his 
shoulder. This was not physical fear for himself, 
but he realized that a very great deal depended 
upon his getting back to London in safety. 

It was night when he accomplished this feat. 
Afraid to go to the flat, he decided to run no more 
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chances, but to tell all he knew to Sir Herbert 

Mandeville. The latter was not only Peter Foyle’s 

uncle, but he was a man with almost unlimited 
wer. 

Sir Herbert lived in Clarges Square and Dommett 
reached that noble residential quarter without mis- 
hap. It being the hour for dinner the square was 
practically deserted. 

The ex-pugilist gulped with relief when his des- 
tination came in sight. Once up those steps, and 
in the presence of the man he sought and .. . 

He had put one foot on the steps leading up to 
the house when men seemed to spring out of the 
ground. One dived at his ankles, and, as he came 
crashing down, a pad saturated with something 
that smelt of sweets and bitter almonds was thrust 
over his nose and mouth. 

He tried to use his arms, but these had been 
seized. 

Within an incredibly short time all resistance 
went from him. 


Chapter XXVIII Sylvia does some Private Work 


|B pec Foyle left her, all Sylvia’s courage 
, went. For she felt that she had been instru- 
mental in sending the man she loved to his death. 

That despondent mood fortunately did not last 
very long. Faith in Foyle shattered it. He would 
win through somehow. And, of course, he was 
bound to go to the rescue of his servant. 
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She was thankful she had been able to allay 
Foyle’s suspicions in regard to herself. Had she 
told him of her fear, he would have broken into the 
house and tried to get toherside. And that would 
have ended everything. He would have been 
taken for a spy—and she shivered to think what 
might happen to a spy in those underground pas- 
sages. 

Was Biddingham, her employer, what he pro- 
fessed to be 2? Ifso, who was the other man named 
Biddingham ?—and why should he be kept a 
prisoner and threatened ? 

She could not solve the puzzle. But the word 
“ puzzle '’ coming into her mind, she sat upright. 
Those countless letters she typed for Biddingham : 
why should a busy inventor have so many corres- 
pondents ? What did those letters, couched in 
cipher most of them, really contain ? She resolved 
to find out. 

The more she considered the subject, the more 
she became impressed with the importance of what 
she might discover. Biddingham had _ never 
troubled to explain to her the reason why he had 
sO many correspondents in all parts of the world. 
But then, of course, there was no reason why he 
should have explained—she was paid to work, not 
to receive information. 

Up till the present she had never troubled to 
think about the letters which were sent off in such 
huge quantities, but now she thrilled at the anticr 
pation of setting her brains to work on the solution. 

She had inherited from her father a taste for 
attempting to solve anything cryptographic. Mr. 
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Fowke’s services, she remembered, had been requisi- 
oe during the War by the Government. Many 
highly interesting problems in cipher had been 

pi a by the obscure country parson, whose hobby 
unexpectedly thus became of the greatest value 
to his country. 

She had not been able to help her father to any 
appreciable extent in this work, but she had caught 
something of his enthusiasm in the quest, and what 
was more, remembered some of the main principles 
on which he worked. Everything, he had once 
told her, consisted in finding the cipher-solutions 
for, first, the letter “‘ E,’’ and then the word “‘ The.”’ 

She was so anxious to begin that she felt tempted 
to go down to the library straight away. Her time 
would be short—hadn’t Biddingham said that he 
had completed his invention and that her stay at 
Dipper’s Dyke consequently need not be long ? 

At breakfast the next morning her employer was 
brusque and moody. Something seemed to have 
upset him. 

‘“‘T shall not require you this morning,” he said 
curtly. He paused at the door. ‘“ And I find it 
necessary to warn you that if you venture out of 
the house I will not be responsible for your safety. 
Please understand that.” 

Sylvia made no reply. Threats from this man 
no longer had the power to move her. Her interest 
was too absorbed in the task she had set herself. 

Once in the library, she placed the screen round 
her desk and started to work. If anyone came in 
she was merely pursuing her ordinary duties. 

She sat absorbed in her task until luncheon. 
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But the only reward she had gained by this time 
was a splitting headache due to the concentration 
put into the work. So far as any practical solution 
was concerned, Sylvia was as far off her object as 
before she started. 

Rising in answer to the luncheon-bell, she saw 
March, the butler, standing in the doorway. He 
had a tray of food in his hands. 

‘“* You are to have your meal here,” she was told. 

“* Very well, March.”” Then, noticing the look in 
the man’s face, “‘ you have been made responsible 
for me, I suppose ? ” 

‘“ Yes—and I'll see that you don’t slip away, my 
beauty | ”’ 

‘“‘Put down the tray and leave me!” It was 
useless to waste her breath threatening to report 
the man to Biddingham. March, as she had ae 
suspected, stood in a nearer relationship to her 
employer than merely a servant. 

“I’m warning you that it won’t be worth your 
while to play any more tricks.” 

With this remark the scowling butler slammed 
the door behind him. 

Sylvia was puzzled with herself; instead of 
being depressed, she was in a measureelated. For 
she felt now that she knew definitely where she was 
—March had torn the last shred of illusion away 
from her eyes. 

She was in the midst of enemies—men who were 
ruthless—but she had a chance of beating them. 
If only that cipher used in Biddingham’s corres- 
pondence could be solved... . 

Whilst eating her lunch, she pondered on March’s 
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remark: ‘I'll see that you don’t get away, my 
beauty !’’ The man had emphasized the word 
6 ou.” 

That meant that some one else had got away— 
escaped. Was it Dommett or Foyle ?—or both ? 
Perhaps both! She went back to her self- 
appointed task with a glad heart. 

No one came to disturb her, and she worked on 
and on. The clock had just struck seven when 
Sylvia flung up her hands with a short cry of joy. 

She had discovered the beginning of the solution. 


Chapter XXIX A certain Mercury spreads its Wings 


ULU ” FOYLE awoke out of the sleep which 
had been forced upon him by the fist of his 

most faithful ally with a feeling that his jaw was 

broken, and wonderment that he was alone. 

Then he saw the reason: Dommett’s blow had 
sent him reeling into a sort of recess which, being as 
black as pitch, had escaped notice. 

Fortune had favoured him in a second way: the 
attention of the pursuers had been so concentrated 
on catching Dommett that they had not troubled 
about any other person being in the corridors. 

All now was quiet. But he had to get away as 
soon as he could. He was hours late for the 
appointment which he was supposed to have kept 
at Count Lasch’s flat in Mayfair that night, and 
moreover, his presence at Dipper’s Dyke, if he were 
caught, would possibly implicate Sylvia Fowke. 
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‘“‘ Two Biddinghams!’’ That was a most extra- 
ordinary remark for Sylvia to have made. She 
must have been mistaken. Possibly she was a 
little distraught, and had imagined things. Any- 
way it couldn’t be true. How could there be two 
Biddinghams ? 

In any case, concluded Foyle, as he rose to his 
stockinged feet, his shoes hanging round his neck 
by the laces, his job was to clean up the criminal 
gang, and this would take him all his time. If 
this eerie place had any connection with the Organ- 
ization—and he could not dismiss the idea as being 
wholly improbable—it would be his business to 
return to it later on. He hated the thought of 
leaving Sylvia, but she had said that he needn’t 
worry about her. 

With this, he slipped away. His subsequent 
wanderings were nightmareish, but eventually he 
found himself standing in a road at a distance, he 
judged, of about half a mile from Dipper’s Dyke. 

Whilst wondering what on earth was going to 
happen to him now that he had sie pean he 
saw no means of being able to get to London—he 
heard in the distance the thrumming of a motor-car 
engine. 

The car’s blinding front lights came nearer. At 
the risk of being run down, Foyle sprang forward. 

“ Hello! Hello!” he shouted. 

The car stopped, a bare yard away from him. 

“What do you want ?”’ demanded o ng ol 
ingly angry voice. ‘‘ Springing out of the hedge 
like that! It was a jolly near thing I didn’t run 
you down, you fool! ”’ 
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“‘ What language, Bob!’’ remarked Foyle dis- 
approvingly. The driver leaned forward. 

‘Great Scot! Lulu!” he cried. ‘ What on 
earth———? Where in the ad 

‘“‘Some of your fevered questions can wait, I 
suppose, until I get into the car?’ parried 
Foyle: ‘look here, Bob, I want to get back to 
Town just as quick as this old ‘bus will stagger 
oe Is it a. go?” 

Id ’bus !’ ened Bob Herrington: “ this is 
sa Mercury latest sports model—hold your hat 
on a3 F 

The pride of the Super-Six Mercury Motor Com- 
pany’s best salesman having been piqued, he 
stepped on the gas. Fortunately the roads were 
clear: otherwise that 65-mile-per-hour gait might 
have ended less pleasantly than it did. 

When the West End was reached, Foyle touched 
the driver’s arm. 

“You ought to try Brooklands, old lad!” he 
said. ‘‘ I thought I could make my Vauxhall imp 
along, but I take back anything I have said about 
this beauty.’”’ He looked at the aluminium bonnet 
of the Mercury approvingly ; “‘ and now I'll be 
going.’ 

Herrington exploded. 

** Not on your life ! he replied ; “ you're com- 
ing into the flat ; you're going to have a bath, some 
breakfast, and then you're going to tell me exactly 
the particular kind of merry fool you've been mak- 
ing of yourself all this time. I've got sick of people 
coming up to me and asking where you've got to. 
What’s the game ‘Lulu’? Everybody thought 
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u were dead, or something equally drastic. 
y the deuce didn’t you send us word you were 
doing a disappearing stunt ? ”’ 

Foyle became serious. 

“What I’m going to tell you, Bob, I want you 
to keep under your hat: I’m in something I can’t 
tell you about—yet something which is so big that 
I can only form a guess at it myself. But I intend 
to see it through to the finish. There’s only one 
person I want you to tell that you’ve seen me—and 
that’s Sir Herbert Mandeville. Will you make a 
point of seeing him—alone, mind—and tell him 
that you ran across me, and that I’m working on a 
job? Remember the words: ‘ Working on a job’ 
—and that I am quite O.K. so far. Will you do 
that ? It’s rather important.” 

“T'll do it, of course. But I wish you'd be a 
trifle more communicative, you silly ass! I 
always had the idea—erroneous now it seems— 
that I was a pal of yours, ‘ Lulu.’” Bob Herring- 
ton was hurt. 

“The trouble is that I can’t open out on this 
business, old lad. That is the position. If I 
could you'd be the very first bird I should enlighten. 
But you'll hear all in good time if——’” 

“ Tf what ?”’ 

“If everything goes all right. And now once 
more: you promise not to tell another soul but 
Mandeville that you’ve seen me? ”’ 

“Qh, all right! Good hunting, old son—what- 
ever the game is!” 

Bob Herrington stretched out his hand. 

“When things are—er—a trifle easier, I think 
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I'll go in for one of these ’buses,”” remarked Foyle, 
patting the aluminium bonnet, and then turned 
sharply away. 

A quarter of an hour later he was interviewing a 
man whose silk pyjamas were noteworthy. 

‘‘ Why did you not report on time, Repington ? ” 
asked Count Lasch. 

The latter’s manner denoted more than annoy- 
ance: it suggested suspicion. 

‘“‘T had a fright this afternoon,” explained the 
caller. ‘‘ Whilst on the way here I saw that I was 
followed. At Gloucester Road station I got out of 
the train, and this man i 

“‘ Describe him!” snapped the other. 

‘“‘A man of about forty, dressed in a grey suit, 
and wearing a green velour hat. There was 
nothing else about him that I noticed except that 
he would not let me get out of his sight.” 

“You stupid fool! ’’ exclaimed Count Lasch : 
“that was one of our men!” 

“How was I to know that?” Foyle gave a 
very plausible imitation of anger. ‘“‘ The man 
never gave me any sign. Naturally I thought he 
was a police spy. I had to get rid of him somehow 
—and so I knocked him out on the platform and 
then did a bolt. I was afraid to show up here 
before.” 

“You did what was required at Portsdale ? ” 

““'Yes—I bought a house overlooking the har- 
_ It should meet the Chief’s requirements all 
right.” 

“You are not asked for your opinion in the 
matter, Repington. And I want you to know 
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that I am not satisfied with your explanation. If 
I thought...’ He stopped, but the silence was 
eloquent. 

‘* T did what I considered to be the best thing and 
I am perfectly willing to let No. 1 know the facts.”’ 

“He will know them,” was the threatening 
response ; “‘ and now, listen to these instructions. 
‘After what has happened I need scarcely tell 
you to be careful, Repington,’’ Count Lasch con- 
cluded. 

Looking at the mouth which had framed the 
words, Foyle knew that in this man—friendly 
though he had been before—he had now found an 
enemy. 

He wished he knew the cause. 


Chapter XXX A Night in Limehouse 


R. JOHN D. MARTIN of New York City 
sat in a certain Soho café, and thought 
of many things. 

He thought, for instance, of a certain famous 
American inventor named Biddingham, and the 
strangenesses he had recently displayed. 

While he was giving this subject the attentior 
which he felt it deserved, his notice was attracted 
by a charming little lady who stood in front of him, 
and gasped. 

“It ees Martin !”’ she said so softly that none 
but John D. should hear. 
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“At your service, ‘ Belladonna,’”’ replied the 
detective courteously. He was very glad indeed 
to see this little lady, but his face reflected no sur- 

rise. Thirty years of police work had prevented 
Kohn D. from being surprised at anything. 

* And how’re tricks, ‘ Bella’? ”’ he inquired. 

The little lady looked startled, almost frightened. 

‘* I cannot talka here,’ she said. ‘‘ Gustave!”’: 

A waiter, unbelievably grimy, came hurrying. 
- ““ My friend and I—we go to room Number 3. 
You understand, Gustave ? ”’ 

Gustave, who understood many things which 
could not be printed here, nor, indeed, in any other 
place except perhaps a private police report, 
nodded. 

‘“‘ That will be two pounds,” he said, and held out 
his hand. 

The little lady was about to protest, but Martin 
had already put the notes into Gustave’s itching 

alm. 
Pe Bring a bottle of champagne,’’ the detective 
ordered. 

With the door locked behind them in the private 
room, Martin smiled at his companion. 

*“ Why did you want to compromise me like this, 
‘Bella’ ?” 

His smile was not answered. 

*“* Listen, Martin,’’ she replied : “ I am risking so 
much by talking to you to-night, I dared not stay 
below—if I were seen with you...’ She drove 
her small clenched fist against her heart. To 
Martin it was a significant gesture: it meant that 
a stiletto was likely to find a home in that 
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bosom quickly should her association with him 
be discovered. ’ 

“Are any of the old gang over here, then ? ” 

The hand with which she raised the glass of 
champagne shook. Beads of perspiration were 
standing out on her forehead. The detective was 
sorry for her—that is"to say, as sorry as a man fol- 
lowing his business with zest and industry could be 
—but she had whetted his appetite and now he 
simply had to know. 

‘Once, Martin, you saved my life,’’ the little 
lady said. 

He recalled the incident clearly. It had hap- 
pened in Chicago three years before. 

“That is why I can tell you so mucha to-night. 
There are men in London who would kill you if 
they knew, Martin.” 

The detective nodded. He did so almost indif- 
ferently. For he had heard the same thing so 
many times before. 

“I mention no names, Martin, but I give you 
what you calla the ‘ straight goods ’—you go to a 
place I tell you of to-night. You have a gun?” 

Martin, wondering whether he could wholly 
trust the girl, nodded again. 

“Where is this place, ‘ Bella’? ” 

“ It isin Limehouse. Come closer.’’ She whis- 
pered for several moments. 

‘“* And how do you know about it ?”’ 

“I know—TI have been there myself.” 

“You have, eh ? ’”’ Martin considered this reply, 
and then asked another question : 

“ At what time?” 
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** Midnight.” 

‘* And what shall I see there, ‘ Bella’? ”’ 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

‘“‘ Something—or nothing. Is that not enough ? ”’ 
she replied ; ‘“‘ have I not told you already that 
they would kill me if they only knew?” 

‘“‘ As bad as that,eh ? Well, I'll certainly take 
a look-in.’’ He put his hand in his pocket and 
pulled out some bank-notes. 

He handed these across to the Italian girl, but 
she refused them. 

“You saved my life, Martin,’’ was her answer. 
The detective nodded a third time: he knew her 
type. And he knew that he could now put faith 
in what she said. 

“ If it’s a good tip, ‘ Bella,’ I won’t forget you.”’ 

“Take a gun!” was “ Belladonna’s’”’ reply. 


In the slinking, wretchedly-clad figure that 
moved furtively through the Limehouse shadows 
few would have recognized John D. Martin of New 
York City. Far from being a tracker of criminals, 
this nocturnal prowler in the purlieus of London’s 
Chinatown looked like a man who had a price on 
his own head. 

The genius who had given the name “ Paradise ”’ 
to this long, twisted, tainted street, riddled with 
sinister-looking alleys, above which, like leering 
sentinels, stood tottering houses that seemed to 
have taken on an evil senility, must have had a 
satirical form of humour. Had he named this 
rotting thoroughfare “‘ Hell,” he would have been 
nearer the mark, and a truer descriptive writer. 
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The slinking man had the street to himself. It 
might have been a place of the dead that he was 
traversing. No sign of life was heard behind the 
shuttered windows; no lights showed. Yet, as 
this man knew—for it was not Martin’s first visit to 
Limehouse—Chinatown was far from being asleep : 
scenes which would have staggered the ordinary 
Londoner’s imagination, were taking place behind 
many of those same close-shuttered windows. 
Martin’s face became grim as he realized the fact. 

He knew he was taking a great risk, pitting his 
life against the word of a girl who could give no 
greater service to her associates than by delivering 
him into their power. Yet the lure of the chase 
which had induced him when quite a youth to take 
up police work drew him on irresistibly. 

He stopped, looking cautiously round. This 
must be the place, according to the girl. Martin 
stood at the entrance of an evil-looking alley-way 
which led into an unsavoury court. 

Walking softly up the alley, he stared ahead. 
Yes, there was the building—whether dwelling- 
place or decrepit warehouse it was impossible to 
decide. ‘‘ Belladonna”’ had said he would know it 
by the curiously-shaped roof. 

But how to get into it? A great door, which 
was barred and padlocked, presented an insur- 
mountable difficulty, but, glancing round, Martin 
noticed that some bricks in a wall that connected 
with the building had crumpled, presenting a 
precarious foothold. He might be able to do 
it, as he was wearing crépe-soled shoes. 

It was a hazardous climb for a man of fifty-two 
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who, in spite of strenuous exercise, had put on flesh, 
but eventually the New York detective lay breath- 
ing heavily on the roof. He was near a skylight, 
which, blurred with dirt as it was, enabled him to 
look into the room below. 

He glanced at his watch, and saw that the time 
was five minutes past midnight. 

Patting his pocket to makesure that his automatic 
revolver was safe, he settled himself more comfort- 
ably on the roof, and stared through the dirty glass. 

“By Gosh! The flower-girl! ’’ he muttered. 

There was no doubt about it : the girl he saw sit- 
ting at the right hand of a huge Chinaman, who 
appeared to be presiding over some kind of meet- 
ing, was the flower-seller who had pinned a red rose 
into the button-hole of Assistant Commissioner 
Morton of Scotland Yard only a few minutes before 
that official had erp dead in the midst of the 
busy Whitehall traffic. 

‘“‘ There’s something big going on here,’’ Martin 
told himself. He had followed a hunch in coming 
to London for his holiday instead of travelling to 
Paris as had been his original intention, and the 
knowledge that his intuition had not been at fault 
was very satisfying. 

He could see only half of the room, which was 
sumptuously furnished, and occupied by, he should 
imagine, at least twenty persons. Apart from the 
girl, he did not know any of the faces within his 
range of vision. 

‘‘ The Chink’s a new one to me,” he went on; 
“I shall have to hear what he’s saying.” 

Very cautiously he examined the skylight. The 
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woodwork was rotten and worn away on one side. 
Could he open it without making any noise ? 

Feeling in his pocket, he brought out a heavy 
knife. This had a number of gadgets, including a 
small bradawl. Screwing this into the rotten wood 
he raised the skylight to the extent of about two 
inches. 

The gigantic Chinaman was still speaking, and 
Martin could just catch the words. 

‘“‘. . . No. 1’s instructions are that the emiss 
. . . Shall be met by Comrade Peter Repington.”’ 
‘“Repington! Repington !—who the tarnation is 

mrade Repington ? ”’ the watcher asked himself.) 

The Chinaman droned on: ‘“ Repington, I see, 
is here: he will advance to receive his orders.”’ 

A young man, slim, fair-haired, aristocratic- 
looking in spite of the shabby clothes he wore and 
the reckless expression on his face (“ There’s a 
guy that would stick at nothing ! ’’ muttered Mar- 
tin), now came into sight. 

Try as hard as he could, the man on the roof 
could only hear a few words now for the Chinaman 
had lowered his voice. But Martin caught “‘ first 
train... Hull... Beverley Hotel . . . Rado- 
sky ... spade-beard ... big...” 

From time to time the young man nodded as 
though signifying that he understood all that was 
being told him, and then the Chinaman stopped 
talking and looked to his left. 

“ Gyp the Blood ! ” exclaimed Martin, as a fresh 
man now showed himself. In his excitement he 
nearly pushed his hand through the skylight. 
There before him in the flesh was the most danger- 
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ous crook and assassin that America had been pes- 
tered with for the past twenty years. Many duels 
had he waged with Guiseppi Giolatti, but the man 
had been a phantom, and, in spite of his atrocious 
crimes, had never seen the inside of a United 
States prison. 

The detective watched fascinated while ‘‘ Gyp 
the Blood ” drew a long knife and flashed it in the 
face of the younger man. A stream of words 
poured out of his lips. These were spoken so 
rapidly that Martin could not catch them all, but 
he understood their meaning: the emissary was 
being warned what would happen to him if he failed 
in his duty or betrayed his trust. 

““H’m!”’ muttered the detective. He com- 
menced to wriggle away. He had seen and heard 
sufficient for his purpose. It was time now for 
action. But he couldn't tackle that bunch alone. 

Once safely away from the alley, he walked 
rapidly. And with each step he took, the words 
‘Peter Repington ” echoed through his mind. 

He had heard the name before somewhere, he 
felt sure. ‘‘ Peter Repington ’’—but it wasn’t 
complete: there was something else to be added 
to it; another name. 

“* Peter Repington Foyle!” 

He’d gotit now: this youngster was the missing 
nephew of Sir Herbert Mandeville ! 

ut what game was he playing ? If he was try- 
ing to double-cross ‘‘ Gyp the Blood ” and people 
of that kidney, he was simply asking for a knife to 
be stuck into his back. 

He would have to be stopped—restored to his 
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uncle out of harm’s way. This wasn’t a game for 
a lone hand to be playing. Much as he admired 
the kid’s pluck, Foyle simply couldn’t be allowed 
to go on. 

Ten minutes after leaving the alley leading from 
Paradise Street, the sergeant-in-charge of Lime- 
house police station received an energetic visitor 

‘“‘Put me through to the Yard at once,” the 
latter said briskly. 

“Lost your watch, or something ? ” 

** My name’s Martin of New York City. Jama 
"eit friend of Sir Robert Hetherington, so you’d 

etter get a hustle on. Something almighty big is 
taking place now within half a mile of here—jump 
to it, Sergeant!” 

The bewildered policeman jumped to it so 
quickly that within five seconds Martin was in 
direct telephonic communication with the Place 
That Never Sleeps. 

““No, I shan’t be there,”’ he concluded, answer- 
ing a question. ‘‘ I’ve got something else to do— 
but you can rely on what I am telling you.” 

He smiled as he heard the grim chuckle at the 
other end. 


Chapter XXXI A Strange Turn of the Wheel 
~ ULU ” FOYLE frowned as the carriage door 
was unlocked. 


“‘ Sorry, sir, but the train’s crowded,” explained 
the guard. 
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‘I’m sorry, too,’”’ apologized the man who had 
broken in upon his privacy. ‘I know how fond 
you English gentlemen are of travelling alone, but 
there wasn’t another seat in the train. Although 
I’m an American, I promise not to talk | ”’ 

It was impossible to resist the smile of friend- 
liness, and Foyle, in normal circumstances, was 
anything but achurlish individual. He had tipped 
the guard liberally because he had been told at the 
meeting that night that he was to travel alone, and 
it was quite likely that he was being watched. 

“‘ Please don’t mention it,” he replied. ‘‘ The 
train services here since the War have been deplor- 
able—the companies never put on enough carriages 
for a jong journey.” 

“Yes, I think in the matter of railways we in 
the States can show you a wrinkle or two,” 
answered his companion with another pleasant 
smile. Then, as if resolved to keep his promise not 
to intrude upon the other's privacy, he pulled a 
number of papers from his overcoat-pocket and 
commenced to read. 

Foyle had plenty to think about. What was at 
the back of this fresh mission he could not under- 
stand. But his instructions had been as explicit 
as had the threat which had followed should he 
fail in his duty. 

_ He was to travel to Hull and put up at the Kever- 
ley Hotel. At one o'clock the next day he was to 
meet a man called Radosky, whom he would know 
by his size and the fact that he had a spade-shaped 
beard. Directly he saw this man he was to 
approach him and say: “I think we shall have 
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better weather soon.” Ifthe man replied: ‘ Iam 
sure of that !’’ and gave the secret word, he was to 
show him his membership seal of the Order of the 
Octopus. Radosky would then take him to his 
room, and they would talk without restraint. 

Once the full identity of Radosky was estab- 
lished, Foyle’s orders were to conduct him to the 
house he had bought at Portsdale, and there wait 
until he was joined by Vivanti. Then his duty 
would be ended. 

The train roared on. Although he had provided 
himself with literature, Foyle made no attempt to 
read. How could the most sensational fiction be 
more exciting than his own life just about now ? 
What a story he would be able to tell Sir Herbert 
when—when his job was completed: not this 
eearae job, but after he had finished what he 

ad set out to do! 

That time was not yet : up to the present he had 
only various threads. The web was not nearly 
complete. His policy was to worm his way sc 
completely into the confidence of the Organization 
that not a single member could escape. 

They were a hard-bitten lot, from Vivanti down- 
wards ; including that wonderful girl, Nadia. He 
was sorry for her, though, and when the time came 
he would give her a hint, if possible, to clear out. 
He would hate to think that he had been the means 
of sending her to prison for twenty years—and that 
probably would be the sentence. All the crimes 
that had convulsed the country recently could be 
placed at the door of the gang, he had no doubt, 
although it had been impossible for him to get 
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direct evidence, and Nadia must have done her 
share in them because she was unquestionably high 
up in the Order—tenth in point of rank. But he 
would certainly give her the tip; she had been 
jolly decent to him. In fact—but “ Lulu,” being 
essentially a healthy-minded young man, smiled 
derisively at the thought which had flashed through 
his mind : that this exotic woman could be in love 
with him. And yet that night just before he had 
left the Limehouse Headquarters she had taken 
him into a quiet corner away from all prying eyes. 

‘“* You will not fail in what you have to do ? ’”’ she 
said earnestly. ‘“‘ Listen! I will tell you a secret 
—Lasch is your enemy and he would have pre- 
vented your being sent on this mission but for me ! 
I am your friend—always! To no other man in 
the world would I say that. You believe me, Peter 
Repington ? ” 

The girl was strangely excited. 

‘Yes, I believe that, Nadia,” he had replied. 
For, indeed, he did. 

“ Then I will wish you bon voyage /"’ With that 
she had slipped an arm round his neck, had drawn 
his face to hers, and had kissed him on the mouth. 
The next instant she was gone. 

“‘ Nothing in the papers except some particularly 
ghastly crimes.” 

The American in the opposite far corner had 
broken the long silence. 

“I’m going to Hull,” he proffered, but the only 
comment Foyle felt safe in making was: “ Inter- 
esting place, I believe—if you’re fond of ships.”’ 

*“‘ I was talking to my friend, Sir Herbert Mande- 
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ville, the other day ** The man with the 
strong American accent stopped, affected not to 
notice the momentary gleam of interest in his com- 
panion’s face, and went on—“ Sir Herbert, who, as 
perhaps you know, occupies a very important post 
in your Administration, was of the opinion that 
Hull is one of the most interesting places in 
England to see—but I can tell my chatter does 
not interest you. Would you mind exchanging 
papers ? ”’ 

he exchange was made, and John D. Martin 
settled back comfortably. He had learned what 
he wanted to know: the young man opposite was 
his pigeon all right. 





Having bathed and taken a late breakfast, Foyle 
sauntered into the lounge. He still had a couple 
of hours to himself. 

He had just seated himself when three men 
entered. The first he recognized as his travelling 
companion from London the night before. The 
American nodded affably, and then walked to the 
door of the lounge which the four of them had to 
themselves. 

His two companions strolled up to Foyle. 

“Excuse me, sir,” said the foremost, “ but is 
your name Mr. Repington—Peter Repington ? ” 

Foyle sprang to his feet. 

“How does my name concern you?” he 
demanded. 

The former speaker smiled coldly. 

“ Very much. We have a warrant for your 
arrest |’ he said. 

M.N.I 
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“ But that is absurd! What is the charge? 
And who has issued this warrant against me ? ” 

The American who had been his travelling 
companion, strolled across. 

“T am a detective,’ he announced. “ Sorry to 
play this trick off on you, but it was necessary. As 
regards the warrant, 1t was issued at the instance of 
Sir Herbert Mandeville. Say, you’d better come 
quietly, Mr. Repington !”’ 


Chapter XXXII The Hole in the Mattress 


HILST stirring events were taking place 
hundreds of miles away from her, Sylvia 
continued to work on the task which promised 
such sensational results. At every opportunity 
she endeavoured to probe more deeply into the 
maze of mystery represented by the countless 
business communications she had typed for her 
employer. 

She had made sufficient progress to realize some- 
iy the gigantic plot in the working of which 
she had been an unconscious participant. The 
complete solution was beyond her comprehension 
as yet, but she knew that her investigations would 
probably prove of priceless value to Peter Foyle 
. ever she got the chance of handing them to 


m. 

In her enthusiasm she forgot fear and ignored 
the chances of being suspected. She did not stop 
to think, for instance, that March, the butler, 
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would be likely to make a report about her to his 
master when Biddingham returned. 

Her first apprehension of danger came when Bid- 
dingham, who she had imagined was still away 
from Dipper’s Dyke, entered the library unex- 
pectedly one morning. 

He had come into the room so noiselessly that she 
was not aware of his presence until, standing over 
her, he said: 

“‘ And what are you working on so industriously, 
Miss Fowke ? ” 

She snatched up the large piece of paper on 
which she had written down some of her solutions 
and replied hurriedly : ‘‘ Oh, how you startled me, 
Mr. Biddingham! Please do not laugh, but— 
but I was trying—to write astory!”’ She lied on 
the inspiration of the moment and through sheer 
necessity. 

“ Fiction ?”” Biddingham smiled. “I should 
not imagine you would get a great deal of inspira- 
tion here. But I have a friend who is the editor 
of a popular magazine. He is always on the look- 
out for new writers, he tells me. May I look at 
your effort, Miss Fowke ? ” 

Sylvia hugged the sheet closer to her. 

“T haven’t finished it—and, oh, I know it’s 
awfully weak! Of course, it’s very kind of you— 
but do you mind if I keep it until the story is 
completed?’’ She could always say that she had 
become discouraged and had torn the thing up, 
she reflected. 

Biddingham shrugged his shoulders indifferently. 

“ As you like |” he said with a callous quality in 
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his voice that he had never used before to her; 
‘but if you must have a hobby, Miss Fowke, I 
would suggest that you practise it in your own 
time and notin mine. And now will you please go 
to your room until I send for you.” 

“You are insulting, Mr. Biddingham!” she 
answered, anger sweeping away discretion. “ If 
you have any fault to find with my work, will you 
please let me leave ? I have asked you before.”’ 

“ And I still refuse! Goto yourroom!” For 
all his cherubic appearance, it struck the girl now 
that the man was evil personified and she shrank 
away from the blazing eyes. 

In her room she was smitten with a fresh fear : 
had Biddingham suspected that she was trying to 
pry into his hidden secrets? Was that why he 

ad sent her out of the library ? Thank God, he 
had not seen the series of solutions which she had 
partially worked out. 

To have these found in her possession would 
be fatal : she must put them where she had already 
secreted a full list of the names and addresses of 
Biddingham’s business correspondents. Trying 
the door afresh and drawing the window curtains 
oe she pulled up the clothes of her bed on one 
side. 

She found the maker’s label on the mattress and 
uickly snipped this off with a pair of scissors. 
he portion of the mattress beneath had been sewn, 

and, working with desperate haste, she cut the 
stitches. Pushing a finger through she felt, to 
her tremendous relief, a piece of paper. Tearin 

out a little of the stuffing, she added her cond 
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sheet of paper to the one already hidden, and then 
sewed on the label again. This had been the 
safest hiding-place she could think of. 

“Now, Mr. Biddingham!”’ she said to herself, 
smiling into the mirror. 

A knock came on her door. 

“You are wanted at once in the library,” she 
heard the voice of March say. 

“T want all unused carbon copies of the letters 
and documents you have typed for me.” Bidding- 
ham’s tone was still abrupt, but she did not mind 
that; there had not been much for him to dis- 
cover that would incriminate her once she had 
smuggled away the piece of paper which was now 
concealed in the mattress. 

March showed himself at the door. 

“You are wanted, sir,” he said. 

“‘ When you have looked out those carbon copies, 
destroy them—put them in the fire,” said Bidding- 
ham as he left the room. 

This was exactly what Sylvia did not intend to 
do. That summons by March had really been 
providential. If the butler had not come at that 
moment Biddingham would probably have waited 
for the copies himself and would have destroyed 
them with his own hands. 

She worked rapidly. Her common sense told 
her that the most important letters were probably 
those sent to men living in big European cities. 
Out of the hundreds of letters she skimmed through 
she selected a dozen or so and placed them between 
the leaves of a seldom used book on the library 

: a huge volume, nine inches high, bearing 
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the inscription “ Lost Cities of Central America.” 
She would retrieve them as soon as she could and 
endeavour to add them to her secret store in the 
mattress. The main bulk of the carbon copies she 
placed in a heap on the library table. 

The door opened and Biddingham entered. By 
his side was the most striking-looking girl Sylvia 
thought she had ever seen. 

“You have complained of loneliness, Miss 
Fowke, so I have found a companion for you,” 
remarked her employer: “ this is my niece, Miss 
Sadie Miller, who has just come from America to 
stay with me for a while.’’ 

The girl came forward and held out her hand. 

‘“‘I hear you have been acting as my uncle’s 
secretary—we must be good friends,” she said. 

Sylvia took the hand. But she doubted the girl 
just as much as she had doubted Biddingham’s 
explanation of her presence in this house of 
mystery. 

‘‘ I hope so too,”’ she contented herself with say- 
ing, then turned to her employer. 

* These are the carbon copies, Mr. Biddingham. 
T thought you would consider it more satisfactory 
if you destroyed them yourself.” 

‘What do you mean by that? ” 

“ Recently I have judged from your manner that 
you appear to have some mistrust of me. Just 
now——— 

“‘T was hasty, Miss Fowke. I hope you will for- 
get it.’ He took the papers and flung them into 
the great fire, prodding the blazing mass with the 
poker until nothing but a charred debris remained. 
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‘“‘ Come, Sadie, I will show you over the house,” 
he said. 

The two left the room—and Sylvia would have 
been interested to hear her employer’s subsequent 
remarks. 

‘You understand ? ” he said to his companion : 
“you are to watch her constantly. She pretends 
to be a fool, but she may be something very differ- 
ent. From now on I shall hold you responsible for 
her—you will share her room and spend all your 
time with her. Itwillnot be forlong. The finish 
is coming—rapidly.” 


Chapter XXXII Foyle receives an Explanation 


“ ND now, confound you, I shall be glad of 
an explanation!” said Foyle. 

The door of the police-cell had opened to admit 
the man whom he would cheerfully have choked. 

John D. Martin maintained his equanimity. 

““T shall be very pleased to give you one, Mr. 
Foyle,” he said brightly. 

“Foyle! My name is Repington!’”’ 

“ Your full name, I believe, is Peter Repington 
Foyle,’’ replied the other, still smiling. Then, his 
manner changing : “‘ The position is so serious that 
I am going to put all my cards on the table. I 
a you will do the same.” 

oyle made no answer. He did not intend to 
say anything until he had heard the whole of this 
man’s story. 
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The New York detective’s first words were 
astonishing. 

“IT had to arrest you to keep you out of 
mischief,” he said, “‘ and while it is true that 
I had no warrant from your uncle, Sir Herbert 
Mandeville 

“You're talking rot!” exploded Foyle. And 
then became angry with himself for breaking his 
resolve almost as soon as he had made it. 

“On the contrary, I’m talking sound common 
sense—and I trust you will realize that before I’m 
through. Now I'll hand out to you a few facts: 
My name is John D. Martin, and I hold a fairly 
responsible position with the United States Police 
Service. Coming to London on a holiday, I ran in 
to see your uncle, Sir Herbert Mandeville. In the 
course of conversation, Sir Herbert told me that he 
was greatly worried because a certain nephew of 
his, of whom he is very fond, had disappeared 
without leaving any message.’ 

Foyle opened his mouth and then thought better 
of it. This fellow, for all his plausible talk, might 
be a member of Vivanti’s gang. 

Martin went on: “Certain things which I 
haven't time to go into now, led me to pay a visit 
last night to a place in Limehouse. There I saw 
you. You were given certain orders by a Chink 
weighing somewhere around 250 pounds. Am I 
right ? ”’ 

Foyle remained silent. Silent and stolid, al- 
thou h his mind was in a whirl. 

kil right,” conceded Martin, unperturbed, 
“I’ve got a considerable lot more to tell you. I 
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happened to hear the instructions—or at least part 
of them—which you received. And this is what I 
thought to myself: ‘Here’s a young fellow who 
is giving the gravest anxiety to his friends, who 
doesn’t realize the terrible risks he is running by 
mixing up with a gang who would think nothing of 
sticking him in the back directly they had the 
slightest excuse—I am going to help that young 
fellow. Iam going to put him out of harm’s way.’ 
I had to take drastic means, for I guessed that 
you were likely to have something to say on the 
matter... .” 

“T have! I think you’re a stupid fool! 
Directly I get free—as, of course, I shall very soon 
—I’ll have you taught a lesson, my friend, which 
you won't forget. Having a man arrested on a 
false charge is a serious offence in England.” 

“TI was afraid you would take up that attitude, 
Mr. Foyle. Why won’t you put your cards on the 
table as I have done?” 

“Cards, you ass! I haven’t any cards! Look 
here, I warn you: unless I am a free man inside 
ten minutes, I’ll have you arrested directly I do 
get away!” 

Bluff, of course. But he had to bluff. He had 
to pretend that he did not understand what this 
fellow was getting at. His yarn might be all right, 
but it might be a trap set so that he should betray 
re ee Catch him being such a simple fool as 

t 

In any case, this ass had blundered in at the 
most awkward moment. He had to meet the man 
Radosky in an hour’s time. 
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‘“* You'll see my point after reflection, Mr. Foyle. 
You'll consider, I hope, that it will be much better 
for me to meet this gentleman named Radosky 
than for you. If you will leave matters in my 
hands I think I can promise that everything will 
work out satisfactorily. You won’t be detained 
here long, and directly you are set free my most 
earnest and solemn advice is to go back to your 
uncle, Sir Herbert Mandeville. This job is too big 
to be tackled by an amateur.” 

“Oh, clear out!” rejoined Foyle very dis- 
tinctly. 

John D. Martin looked saddened but not re- 
buffed. ‘‘ Ihope when we meet again, Mr. Foyle, 
we shall understand each other better.”’ 

He tapped on the door of the cell, a policeman 
appeared, and he departed. 

For an instant the wild idea came to Foyle to 
attempt to escape. He should have held up Mar- 
tin and his two police pals at the point of the 
revolver in the hotel, but he had been so astounded 
that he was surrounded and hustled away before 
he could put up any resistance. 

Now he was locked in a prison-cell, the seal 
denoting his membership to the Order of the Octo- 
pus had been taken away by Martin—and he felt 
murderous in his impotent rage. 

Could he have heard the conversation which 
John D. Martin was then holding with the police- 
sergeant, his feelings might have been mollified. 

“You will hold this fellow Repington for another 
six hours. Then you will give him such a chance 
to get away that any fool couldn’t miss.” 
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“ But ‘twill be more than my job is worth, sir,’ 
protested the bewildered sergeant. 

“‘ T’ll see that you get promotion instead of the 
sack !”’ replied the New York detective. 


“‘Have I the pleasure of addressing M. Rado- 
sky?” inquired John D. Martin. 

The largely-built man with the spade-shaped 
beard turned quickly. 

“That may, or may not be my name,” he 
replied. 

“TI think we shall have better weather soon,’ 
remarked Martin. 

The other regarded him intently, and then, low- 
ering his voice, said a word. Immediately Martin 
showed him the seal which he had taken from 
Foyle’s pocket during the search in the police-cell. 

“ We will talk,” said M. Radosky, and led the 
way to his room. 


Chapter XXXIV Martin reads a Newspaper 


SHALL never be able to forgive myself for 
this !’’ growled Martin. It was a ludicrous 
position for a man of his ability to be in—ludicrous, 
ce = parently hopeless. 
ad been trapped so simply that he could 
aes bring himself to realize it had actually 
happened. 
Any suspicions which Radosky might have had 
seemed allayed when he saw the se 
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“You take me where—my friend ? ”’ 

“London first,” replied Martin. ‘“‘ There I hand 
you on to some one higher up.” 

‘‘ITsee. Well, I rest now for three—four hours. 
That is necessary, for Iam tired. Then you come 
back for me.” 

They had caught the 5.35 out of Hull. Martin 
had engaged a first-class carriage, and after his 
companion had got in, he made sure that the porter 
locked the door. 

After leaving Doncaster, Radosky had got up 
and yawned. “I go to stretch my legs,’’ he 
announced and walked into the corridor. 

“TI think I'll come with you.” He did not want 
the man out of his sight. 

Radosky had not demurred. 

Returning to the carriage, a man had asked 
Radosky for a match. 

Radosky shrugged. 

“ not smoke,” he said, “ perhaps my friend 

“Certainly !’’ Martin put his right hand into 
his pocket, and in that instant both men rushed 
on him. 

They attacked in silence, but with furious haste. 
Whilst Radosky flung himself at his legs, the other 
man pushed a pad soaked in some odourless but 
Bete powerful anesthetic into the detective’s 

ace. 

But for being overbalanced at the start, Martin 
might have put up a good fight. But, pressed 
back against the seat, he was handicapped from 
the beginning. 
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His breath had died in his throat and nostrils 
and he remembered nothing more. 

Now that he had come back to consciousness he 
found himself in a position that was desperate. 
Round his right ankle was a heavy padlock. To 
this was attached a strong chain, the other end of 
which was held by a staple driven into the stone 
wall of the cellar where his enemies had placed him. 

‘“‘So you have recovered, hein? ”’ 

The door opened, and the man by whom he had 
been outwitted stood before him. A huge figure, 
magnificently clad in a monstrous fur-coat, was 
Radosky. His blue-black spade-shaped beard 
seemed to tingle with vitality ; the man was intense 
all through. A hellish cruelty flamed in the pro- 
tuberant eyes. 

“IT do not quite know who you are, my inquisi- 
tive friend,’”’ said the man in a deep, rumbling 
voice, “‘ but of one thing I am certain: you are 
not the man who was sent to meet me: you are 
not the man I came to Hull to meet. Perhaps 
you will tell me who you are ee 7 

a Yes, Til tell you who I am,”’ replied his pris- 
oner; ‘my name's Martin— John D. Martin of 
New York, and I shall live long enough, I trust, to 
square the account I have with you, M. Radosky. - 

‘“ You are optimistic, my friend Martin. Let me 
explain the position to you. You are a prisoner 
now, helpless. I could kill you—that would seem 
the obvious eourse, Since you represent a nuisance. 
I believe you are a policeman, and all policemen, 
even stupid ones, as you have proved yourself to be, 
are nuisances—but, on the other hand, I am natur- 
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ally curious to know why you have taken the 
trouble to deceive me. That I must find out: I 
have the means. Inthe meantime, you will remain 
here—and here is something to beguile the tedium 
of your vigil.”” The speaker flung a newspaper 
which he had pulled from his overcoat towards the 
prisoner. 

He took a step forward. 

‘“‘ Directly I have discovered the information I 
seek, friend Martin, I will either return here or you 
shall be sent to me. In either case ’ He 
stopped, but his smile was illuminatively cruel. 

Martin stared at him stolidly. Although he 
recognized Sergius Radosky for what he evidently 
was—a supremely dangerous man who would c 
out any scheme of villainy to which he set his hand, 
he was not going to show that he had any fear of 
him. He had got out of even tighter corners than 
this by the grace of Heaven and the exercise of his 
own wits. 

When the door had closed behind the visitor, 
Martin again tried his chain. 

‘‘ There’s no chance of getting this off | ’’ he said 
to himself, “I must wait.’’ Philosophically he 
settled down to read the newspaper. 

The next second he had become absorbed in the 
headlines that screamed across the front page. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE PURPLE PLAGUE. 
AMAZING OCCURRENCE AT LONDON MEETING. 
CONFERENCE OF POLICE CHIEFS THAT ENDED 

IN DEATH. 
WHOLESALE TRAGEDY: WHOSE IS THE SINISTER 
HAND ? 
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With startled eyes, the New York detective read on: 


“* The wildest consternation has been caused throughout the 
world, and particularly in London, by the announcement 
which we are able to publish this morning. It should be 
stated at once that the remarkable and almost incredible 
facts printed below are definitely beyond question. The 
authorities are doing everything possible to keep the matter 
a secret, but we believe that the ends of Justice will be best 
served by publishing a full and frank account of what is 
perhaps the most amazing event that has occurred in England 
for the past hundred years. 

“Evidence has been accumulating for some time that an 
exceptionally dangerous combination of criminals has been 
operating recently throughout the world. Expert opinion 
inclined to the fact that the headquarters of this gang were 
situated in London. All sorts of crimes of daring magnitude 
have been enormously on the increase of late: and the British 
authorities decided to call a conference of the Police Chiefs 
of the world to consider a system of joint action to combat the 
Nefarious activities of one of the most dangerous criminal] 
organizations that police history has ever recorded. 

“Trusted emissaries from the Police Departments of the 
following countries were present at this historic meeting :— 
France, Germany, Italy, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Hun- 
gary and Switzerland amongst others. America had appointed 
a representative, but our information is that this gentleman— 
whose name we do not give for obvious reasons—was fortun- 
ately not able to attend. We say ‘ fortunately ’ because the 
chances would appear to be that if he had attended he would 
have shared the tragic fate of his distinguished colleagues. 

“The conference was due to commence at half-past three 
yesterday afternoon. A little delay was caused by the non- 
appearance of the American representative, but then the 
meeting got down to business behind a locked door. 

“Tea was to have been served to the delegates at five 
o'clock, but as repeated knocks at the door elicited no response, 
Scotland Yard officials, becoming alarmed, forced the door 
to find every one in the room—dead / 
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** How the delegates could have met with their fate remains 
an inexplicable mystery, but Sir Bernard Hollister, the 
famous pathologist, who was hurriedly summoned, guardedly 
informed our representative that he believed the cause of 
death to be poison in each instance. 

‘* Perhaps the most remarkable feature of the whole astound- 
ing occurrence is that the skin of each dead man was stained 
in patches a deep purple. 

“Investigations are being pursued with the utmost vigour 
by the authorities, but it seems safe to assume that, in some 
manner as yet undiscovered, the deadly poison was introduced 
into the conference room by one of the leaders of the criminal 
gang the delegates had met to consider the best means of 
crushing. 

“‘ Whose és the sinister hand ?” 


“ Holy Joe!’ exclaimed John D. Martin, when 
he had finished reading. For he was the American 
representative who hadn't turned up at that Con- 
ference of Death. But for being kidnapped in the 
way he had and kept a prisoner for nearly forty- 
eight hours—it must have taken him all that time 
to recover from the drugging he had received— 


he... 

‘My gosh! I must get away from here!” he 
cried. 

But he soon found he had not the remotest 
chance of escape. It was impossible to free himself 
of the heavy chain that kept his foot captive. 

Foyle! He represented the only chance now. 
If he only had had sense enough to go straight te 
Sir Herbert Mandeville ! 


Chapter XXXV Foyle gets another Surprise 


A’ half-past six on the evening of his captivity, 
Foyle received another surprise. 

“You are free to go,’ said the police-sergeant 
who had entered the cell. 

“What do you mean?” 

“ The police have decided not to prosecute,” was 
thestolid answer. The speaker held the door open. 

Every day ‘“‘ Lulu” was realizing more fully the 
value of a still tongue in a wise head. 

‘“‘I see,” he replied. 

He still thought there must be a catch in the 
thing somewhere—it was too easy. But the police- 
sergeant saw him off the premises himself and 
actual’ y shook hands on parting. “ That Mr. 
Martin ll tell you anything else you want to 
know,” he proffered. 

Foyle, as he stepped into the freedom of the 
street, decided that Martin would have to tell him 
a great deal more than that the next time he saw 
him. The stupid, blundering ass ! 

What had happened to Radosky? That was the 
first question to which he had to find an answer. 
Going to the Beverley Hotel he drew a blank. 

“‘T understand that Mr. Radosky left on the 5.35 
train for London,” the manager told him. ' 

Foyle considered a moment and then decided to 
wire Count Lasch. He would be blamed for the 
mistake in any case, but his offence might receive 
mitigation if Radosky was met in London. 

The next moment his new-found hopes were 
dashed to the ground. 
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“ Yes,’”’ continued the hotel manager, “I am 
quite certain of my facts—I saw Mr. Radosky go 
out with astoutish American gentleman, who——-” 

Foyle did not wait tohearany more. He turned 
away. 

What had Martin done with the fellow ? And if 
he had taken him into custody what was his 
(Foyle’s) position ? 

He had to get back to London, anyway. 

On the platform of Hull station, just as the train 
was leaving, he bought an evening paper. 
ee the pages idly, his eye caught the head- 

es: 


THE SECRET OF THE MISSING GIRLS. 
POLICE RAID LIMEHOUSE DEN. 
SENSATIONAL DISCOVERIES. 


*“* Discoveries which the authorities regard as being of the 
highest importance, and which are of a very sensational 
nature, were made by the London police in a raid made in 
the early hours of this morning on a building adjoining 
Paradise Street, Limehouse. 

“For some time past Scotland Yard have been actively 
engaged in endeavouring to get a clue which might lead to 
the discovery of the missing girls whose sudden disappearance 
has caused such acute distress to their friends and relatives. 
There has been quite an epidemic of such disappearances 
recently, a significant feature in each case being that the 
missing girls have not only been possessed of ipa tas 
charm and beauty, but their parents have been wealthy. 

“In a cellar of the house at Limehouse which was raided 
was found Miss Eleanor Kentish, heiress and only daughter 
of the well-known millionaire, who had been missing for the 
past fortnight. Miss Kentish left her home in Sloane Street 
one afternoon with the intention of doing some shopping in 
the West End and was not seen again. 
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“It is believed that this den in Limehouse was used by a 
gang of criminals as a kind of clearing-house for girls who had 
been kidnapped. 

“Huge quantities of ‘dope’ (prohibited narcotic drugs) 
were discovered on the premises. 

‘** Unfortunately only one arrest was made. A man, stated 
to be an ex-pugilist, was discovered insensible on the premises. 
He was conveyed to hospital where he was found to be suffering 
from complete loss of memory. Evidently this man had been 
roughly treated, but whether or not he was a member of the 
gang who made it a practice to kidnap the daughters of 
wealthy parents, is not yet known.” 


“ Dommett!’ exclaimed Foyle. It was as 
plain as mud tohim. Tom had been recaptured— 
and to think that the gang had had him in the 
Limehouse house the night that he was there! 
What a ghastly mess everything was in. He 
must get to see Dommett somehow. 

Arrived in London at last, he drove straight to 
Count Lasch’s flat. 

Once again he interviewed the Hungarian aristo- 
crat whilst the latter was wearing wonderful silk 
pyjamas. 

Count Lasch listened to Foyle’s carefully-pre- 
pared story, and then turned on him tigerishly. 

“So once again you have failed, Repington ! 
The last timeI allowed myself to be over-persuaded, 
but now I shall tell No. x that you are definitely 
not to be trusted. And the Order has a very effec- 
tive way of dealing with members they cannot 
trust, as you may remember I have told you.” 

“T am not a traitor!’ cried Foyle; ‘I was 
arrested by that fool of a detective before I could 
defend myself. At the first opportunity I got 
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clear,”—he thought he had better pretend he had 
made a fight of it for the truth would have sounded 
too weak to have been credited—‘‘and came 
straight back to you for instructions.” 

“On what grounds were you arrested ?”’ de- 
manded Lasch. 

‘“‘ For being a suspected person, I tell you,” his 
voice rising ; ‘‘ I was in the lounge of the hotel when 
three menentered. Naturally I didn’t suspect any 
of them ; they looked ordinary, every-day people 
tome. Then before I could get away, or even put 
up a fight, they were on me. I was hustled out of 
the hotel and into the police station immediately. 
In the cell I was searched, and the seal was taken 
from me——”’ 

“You misbegotten fool !’’ shrieked his interro- 
gator. 

Foyle threw back his shoulders. 

“ Look here, Lasch,” he said coolly, “ I’ve stood 
just about as much asI canstand from you. Any- 
thing more, and I’ll hit you down!” His first 
impulse was to knock Lasch out and ring up the 
police. 

But, as another moment’s reflection told him, 
that would mean his job would be only half-com- 
pleted. Although Lasch was Vivanti’s chief lieu- 
tenant, the work of the Organization would goon 
even if this man was taken. What did Lasch count 
compared with Vivanti? And he didn’t even 
know yet where Vivanti lived—where he could be 
captured. No, the telephoning must wait. 

‘You threaten me?” Count Lasch had stepped 
up to him. 
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‘“No—I merely warn you,” was the level 
answer. “ I have told you the truth—and I expect 
you to believe me.” 

“ We will see if No. 1 believes you!’’ sneered 
the other ; ‘‘ we will see what Vivanti thinks of the 
evidence which you have managed to accumulate 
against yourself. First there was your cock-and- 
bull story of thinking you were followed by a 
detective. Then the night before last you were 
present at the Limehouse Headquarters. What 
followed ? A raid by the police. Is that not 
singular ? Chang and the rest, I have no doubt, 
will think it very singular. Who could have 
informed the police but you?” 

“ Why——-” Foyle started, and then quickly 
stopped. Obeying a prompting from his subcon- 
scious mind, he had kept Martin’s name out of his 
story so far. He had called the man who had 
blundered in on his plans merely ‘ a detective.’ 

“Yes ?’’ insinuated Count Lasch. 

“ Why, how the devil should I know ? ”’ filled in 
Foyle. ‘I can only pledge you my word that J 
didn’t. Had I done so, do you think I should have 
been such a fool as to come on here ? No, I should 
have told the police about this flat also—and you 
would have been in clink by this time. You've 
got a bee in your bonnet about me, Count, and I 
wish you’d be man enough to get it out and give 
me a fair deal. Because something’s gone phut 
with your plans you pitch on me. What’s the 
reason ? ”’ 

“ Because I do not trust you, Repington.” He 
hissed the words and his eyes gleamed. 
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“Well, so long as I know! But you’re just 
repeating yourself: haven’t you any other reason 
but that?” 

“Yes—I hate you! And one day—I hope it 
will be soon—I shall certainly kill you! ” 

“IT might hit you first, y’ know |” retorted Foyle, 
trying to mask his own hate behind a flippancy he 
did not feel. 

“Enough!” was the snapped conclusion of 
Count Lasch; “ you stay here, you understand, 
until I can get into touch with No. 1, and he decides 
what is to become of you. Come with me.” 

“Lulu” Foyle would have given practically 
anything he possessed in the world to have thrown 
discretion to the winds just then and to have gone 
for this domineering, callous crook hell-for-leather. 
Just ten minutes’ tree-and-easy: that was all he 
desired. But to have gratified this wish meant 
risking the big coup he had dreamed of pulling off. 

“You can’t bring anything against me—and I 
expect No. 1 will tell you so,’ he said casually. 


Some time later, down at Dipper’s Dyke, while 
Sylvia Fowke had to bear as best she could the 
unbroken company of the girl who had been set to 
watch her, an inventive genius who could have 
made himself the Emperor of the World had he 
been a crook instead of an idealist, completed the 
labour which had been set him. : 

Due to his ghastly experiences in that under- 
ground chamber of torture, this man’s brain was 
tottering on the brink of sanity. But he retained 
sufficient sense still to try to beat the relentless 
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fiends who had captured his body and had tried to 
capture his mind. 

Alone for a moment in the laboratory which had 
been fashioned for him out of the bowels of the 
earth, he looked round, patting the instrument 
before him. 

‘You beauty !| ’’ he crooned softly ; “‘ they little 
know that you will blow them all to the Hell from 
which they came!” 


Chapter XXXVI The Drawn Curtains 


CARCELY had the inventor, whose plight, had 
it been known, would have shaken Whitehall 

to its foundations, uttered these strange comments 
than the door of the laboratory opened. The per- 
son, whose very presence made him tremble, so 
vividly did it recall the dreadful tortures he had 
endured, put his hand on his shoulder. 

“You have finished, Biddingham ? ” 

“* Yes—it is now complete,”’ was the low answer. 

“You will give a demonstration in the grounds 
this afternoon—that is what I have come to tell 
you.” 


“ How long am I to suffer like this ? ”’ demanded 
Sylvia. She was standing at the window of her 
room. 

““ My dear, why won’t you be reasonable! Had 
you experienced a quarter of what I have gone 
through in life—and I am no older than you, I 
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should say—you would be thankful that things are 
no worse.” 

Nadia—masquerading now as “ Sadie Miller ’— 
spoke more gently than she might have done. But 
che liked this girl, and regretted that circumstances 
had put her in the path of a man who would allow 
no consideration to interfere with his plans. She 
herself would be sacrificed if she did not faithfully 
carry out the duties that had been allotted to her. 
But all the same she felt sorry for this unsuspecting 
girl who had been caught in the web. 

‘“‘ Reasonable! How can I be reasonable? I 
am kept a prisoner against my will! What does 
it mean? Why have you been sent down here to 
watch me? My work with Mr. Biddingham is 
finished—he does not want me any more. Why 
can’t I be allowed to leave? ” 

“I am sorry—but I cannot tell you what you 
want to know. At least, J can only tell you what 
you already know yourself—that Mr. Biddingham 
will not allow anyone to leave now that he has 
completed his experiments and is making his final 
tests. Hasn’t he already told you that?” 

“Yes,” replied Sylvia wearily. 

She resigned herself to have still more patience. 
But the suspense was almost intolerable. She 
wanted to get away to get some news of Foyle, to 
know if he were still alive. 

And then there were the papers which she had 
hidden and which she felt sure would be regarded 
by the police authorities with the highest import- 
ance if she could once place them in their hands. 

Had Biddingham suspected her in spite of his 
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not being able to find any incriminating evidence 
that day in the library ? Was that the reason why 
he had got this so-called niece to keep watch over 
her day and night ? 

Sylvia’s chief fear was that this wardress—for 
there was no other term by which she could be 
truthfully described—would find out the secret 
which the mattress contained. The two slept 
together and shared the same room. Sylvia had 
made the best protest she could against this at first, 
but it was disregarded, so she resigned herself. 

She would say this for the girl: she made her 
duty as pleasant as possible. In fact, had she been 
able to keep her own room, she might have wel- 
comed the company of “ Sadie Miller’; but as it 
was, however rigidly she endeavoured to control 
her nerves, she was forced to break out into a pas- 
Sionate protest every now and then. 

This last protestation, however, convinced her 
that it was useless to try to get any satisfaction 
from the girl ; she had evidently been well schooled 
in what to say. 

Looking out of the window she saw a number of 
men. One, whom she knew as Giolatti, was lead- 
ing a huge Newfoundland dog. 

‘* Oh, the beauty ! ”’ she exclaimed involuntarily. 
Sylvia had always loved animals, and had a very 
Special affection for dogs. 

Her companion came and stood by her side. 

“Tam sorry, my dear. . . I should have told 
you before—but you must not look out of the win- 
dow to-day,” she said, and drew the curtains with 
a sharp click. The room now was shrouded in 
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semi-darkness. Yet there was still light enough for 
Sylvia to notice that “‘ Sadie Miller ’’ was slightly 
agitated. 

“ You are treating me like a child! ’”’ she cried 
angrily. ‘‘Iamtodothisand not todo that. ... 
oe I cannot even look out of my bedroom 

“ Not for half an hour or so,’”’ was the puzzling 
reply. 

Infuriated beyond expression, Sylvia turned 
swiftly and walked out of the room, leaving the girl 
to follow if she chose. 

“‘ Sadie Miller ’”’ was close behind her as she went 
down the stairs. 


Meanwhile, out in the extensive grounds of Dip- 
ay Dyke, Giolatti led the handsome Newfound- 
and dog behind a thick stone wall, and chained 
him securely. Then he returned to the small group 
of men that had gathered round the worn, wasted- 
looking man who was arranging an instrument 
which looked something like a stand camera. 

“‘T trust you will be able to justify the claims 
you have made, my dear Biddingham.” 

The man standing by the instrument shivered 
slightly at the sound of the voice he had learned 
to fear as well as hate. 

““ Tam confident,” he replied: “‘ if the wall were 
ten times as thick and ten miles away instead of a 
mere two hundred yards, I could demolish it .. . 
you will see.” 

He pulled a lever and before the wondering eyes 
of the astonished watchers the heavy wall literally 
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seemed to crumble away. When the spectators 
went forward to make their examination they stood 
in a cloud of impalpable dust. The portion of the 
wall itself had vanished—and there was no trace 
of the dog which had been chained behind it. 

‘‘The dog—I was sorry to have to kill it!” 
muttered the inventor. 

“‘ All in the interests of Science, my dear Bid- 
dingham ! ”’ said the voice he hated ; “* your experi- 
ment seems to have been a complete success. 
Shortly I hope to try it on a much larger scale.”’ 

The inventor nodded. It was well for him, per- 
haps, that the other did not see his eyes. 

A few minutes later in the hall “‘ Sadie Miller ”’ 
met the man who had ordered her to come to 
Dipper’s Dyke. 

“ She was at her bedroom window and saw the 
dog———’”’ she started. 

“What does it matter? ”’ The gesture was con- 
temptuous. “ Ifshe asks you any questions about 
it, say we had to have the animal destroyed!” 


Chapter XXXVII Two Adversaries reappear 


“YT ULU” FOYLE would have found it reason- 

ably difficult to have escaped from the 
room in which he was placed by Count Lasch had 
he been in the mood to have tried. But he made 
no attempt. Whatever the risks to himself might 
be, he wasdetermined not to leave this tragi-comedy 
until the fall of the final curtain. 
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Some time in the afternoon of the second day 
Count Lasch had entered his temporary prison to 
greet him with a malicious smile. 

“The Chief wishes to see you,” he said. “ It 
you have any concern for yourself you will speak 
the truth.” 

“‘T should have done that in any case,” replied 
Foyle. It was useless to try to re-establish confid- 
ence with this man, he knew, but a bold front was 
always the best policy. 

Vivanti was pacing restlessly up and down thesit- 
ting-room when Lasch and his companion entered. 

He wheeled sharply, and Foyle, in spite of him- 
self, felt fear creeping into his soul at the sight of 
those eyes. 

“If I listened to Count Lasch, whose instinct | 
have never yet known to be at fault, I should have 
you removed, Repington. Since you have been a 
member of my Organization nothing but mistakes 
have occurred. I want to hear the full story of 
your failure at Hull.” 

Foyle told the truth—leaving out only the names 
of Martin and Sir Herbert Mandeville. 

“You did not see Radosky ?”’ 

“*T hadn’t a chance. I have already explained 
I was in prison.” 

‘“We have no evidence of this,.Chief!” ex-| 
claimed Count Lasch. 

“On the contrary, I am glad to say that Reping- 
ton has fully established the truth of his statements. 
You should read the newspapers more carefully, 
Lasch. In yesterday’s Evening Moon, there was a 
somewhat sensational account of how a prisone! 
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named Peter Repington broke away from gaol at 
Hull the previous evening. That statement has 
probably saved your life, Repington,” he added. 

Foyle made no comment. He realized that a 
newspaper reporter’s highly-coloured imagination 
had done him a signal service, and he was not going 
to presume upon his luck. 

Count Lasch showed his teeth. 

“But the fact remains, Chief, that he has 
blundered all along. We cannot afford to have 
failures. I have suspected this fellow from the 
beginning——”’ 

‘You have not informed me.” 

“No, because I thought I would get stronger 
evidence. How can we account for the police raid 
at Limehouse unless this man is untrustworthy ? ”’ 

“ Repington was not the only man there. What 
we have to consider for the moment is where is 
Radosky ? ”’ 

The door opened and a huge man with a spade- 
shaped beard entered. 

“My name is Radosky,” he said. 

All three stared. 

Then Vivanti stepped forward. 

‘‘ It is an honour to receive you,” he said. ‘* My 
name is Vivanti, this is Count Lasch, my most valu- 
able and trusted colleague, and here ’’—motion- 
ing to Foyle—‘‘is the man we sent to meet 
you at Hull. He has just been telling us of his 
failure—a failure which, I am afraid, caused you 
considerable inconvenience. Will you please ac- 
cept my most sincere apologies? It seems there 
was a mishap——” 
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*‘ A mishap who calls himself ‘ John D. Martin ’ 
of New York,” put in Radosky. ‘“ But, listen, I 
will tell you my story: When this man, who is 
nearly as big as I am, represented himself to be 

our messenger, I suspected him at once, although 

e showed me the seal which you had described in 
your cipher letter. He said nothing about the 
young man whose place he was supposed to have 
taken. Again, he was very cautious in his replies : 
beyond saying that he had to conduct me to Lon- 
don—as though I could not have gone to London 
myself !—he kept silent. Caution I could under- 
stand, but was I not the prospective customer ? ” 

“ Quite,’ commented Vivanti. His tone was 
conciliatory, almost unctuous. 

“TI suspected this man as I have told you. I 
wanted to make sure of him. So I arranged for 
him alittle surprise. During the journey, with the 
assistance of a friend of mine I had him drugged 
and taken to a place where no one is likely to find 
him. He is in a small house on the outskirts of 
Doncaster. He is in a cellar beneath the house, 
and he is chained by the leg to the wall. A 70- 
horse-power motor-car could not get the chain away 
from the wall—you see, my friends, he is safe.”’ 

‘“‘ Admirable,” commented Vivanti. ‘‘ And so 
ou left him and came on to London. Well, M. 
adosky, this little contretemps need not make any 

difference in our plans—what does a day or two 
matter? I have the machine, and it has been 
proved successful in its tests. All arrangements 
are completed for taking you to Portsdale as 
originally planned.” 
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‘* Where we kill two birds with one stone, eh ? ”’ 
inquired M. Radosky. 

“Where we——” Vivanti stopped and looked 
at Foyle, whose expression betrayed his interest. 

‘“‘ There is something I want to say to you alone, 
M. Radosky.” He turned to lead the way out of 
the room. 

“ Yes—yes—but this man Martin ? What is to 
be done with him ? ”’ inquired the visitor. 

Vivanti turned. 

“The chain will not break ? ” 

‘“‘ No—certainly not!” 

“Then, M. Radosky, I suggest that we use our 
time in talking of a more profitable subject.” 

Radosky scowled, as another man entered the 
room. 

‘“T said to thisman, John D. Martin as he called 
himself ’’ started Radosky, when the new- 
comer, Giolatti, sprang forward. 

“* Martin!’ ‘John D. Martin!’ What do 
you know of him? Where is he ? ”’ 

In order to try to placate Radosky’s indignation, 
Vivanti made an explanation. 

“Our friend here, Giolatti, who comes from 
America, has an opinion, based on experience, that 
your Mr. Martin is a highly dangerous person to be 
at large.” 

“* He’s the sort that when he gets his teeth into a 
thing, he’ll hold on!” growled Giolatti. ‘‘ Do you 
know where he is now, Chief ? ” 

“ This gentleman, who is the distinguished visitor 
we have been expecting, M. Radosky, has just been 
telling us of a singular occurrence he had with Mr. 
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Martin in Hull. It will relieve your feelings, Gio- 
latti, I know, when I say that the latest information 
concerning Mr. Martin is that he is confined in a 
cellar of a house in the bitter north, held securely 
by a chain on the leg—which leg did you select, 
4 Radosky ? ” 

“ The right leg.” 

‘* Admirable choice. Confined by the right leg 
with a chain which it would take a motor-car to 
wrench free of its staple. It would seem that Mr. 
Martin has been laid by his heels for a time.” 

‘‘T’ve known that guy longer than you have, 
Chief,’ replied Giolatti, quite obviously still un- 
impressed ; “ there’s only one way to deal with 
Martin, and that is to stop him breathing. For so 
long as he’s breathing he’s liable to cause trouble.” 

‘“* After—after we have concluded our business,” 
put in M. Radosky, “ there should be nothing to 
ae you, my friend,’ addressing himself to the 
ast speaker, “returning with me to Doncaster. 
Like you, I dislike policemen—and this one has 
been rather troublesome.”’ 

“Yes, I’ll go back with you,” replied ‘‘ Gyp the 
Blood.’”’ He licked his lips at the prospect. 


At the time this conversation was taking place in 
Mayfair, London, another talk bearing vitally on 
the course of events here set down engaged the 
attention of Detective-Sergeant Webster of the 
Doncaster police. He was interviewing a gentleman 
by the name of Bartlett, who combined the varied 
pursuits of assisting at a jellied-eel bar with offering 
to the police stray scraps of information which they 
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might consider worthy to purchase for a small con- 
sideration. Not to put too fine a point on it, Joe 
Bartlett was that opprobrious thing, acopper’s nark 
—but, as Detective-Sergeant Webster reflected, his 
information was generally too good to be ignored. 
(The police are difficult people to whom to sell 
dud stuff.) 

“Now you be careful what you’re a-saying 
of, Joey,’ warned Webster in his heaviest way : 
“casting aspersions on a man’s character is a 
dangerous ‘obby, let me tell yer!’’ (Webster had 
risen by sheer merit from the ranks, and his accent 
hadn’t kept pace with his promotion.) 

““Can’t ye trust me be this time, Serjunt ? ”’ 
demanded Joey plaintively. “I’m a believer in 
me country, I am, and wot I ses is that there 
oughter be a law against allowing such vermin ter 
come into England. Calls ’issel’ Belcher, don’t ’e ? 
Well, I knows for a fact that ’e’s a stinkin’ furriner. 
An’ a receiver of stolen goods, too!” he went on 
hurriedly : ‘‘ if ye don’t believe me, go an’ search 
that hovel wot ’e lives in.” 

Detective-Sergeant Webster had already decided 
to do that if only to be on the safe side, but he 
didn’t commit himself. 

“What ’ave you got to go on, Joey?” he 
demanded. 

“IT keeps my eyes and ears open. See if some of 
that silver from Brackley ’All ain’t there! If it 
ain’t, you can punch me somethin’ ’ead fer me! ”’ 

“ I will that |’ replied Webster stolidly ; “* well, 
call round to-morrow, Joey. I can’t stop jawin’ to 
you all day.” 

M.N.I 8 
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Later on, when his Superintendent arrived at the 
station, Webster approached the great man and 
whispered hoarsely : 

** I’ve been workin’ on some cloos, Super, about 
that Brackley ’All burglary, and I should like to 
pay a little surprise visit to-night on a certain 
party.” 

“Who is it?” 

“A party wot calls ’issel’ Belcher, but I ’appen 
to know he’s foreign. I ’aven’t been none too 
satisfied with ‘im mysel’ for some time now, and 
to-day, puttin’ two and two together—well, with 
he permission, Super, I think I'll walk out to 

ckley Moor where ’e lives, and have a look round 
to-night.” 

“‘ Exercise discretion, Sergeant,” said the Super- 
intendent, intimating that the other hadn't a 
warrant. 

** Leave it to me, Super,”’ was the answer. 


The position of John D. Martin was undoubtedly 
very humiliating. Here he was, one of the best- 
known and most-feared detectives in the world, 
chained by the right leg to a staple in a cellar 
wall and forced to listen to the distinctly insanitary 
person who reviled him from a safe distance, whilst 
sitting onastool. Martin himself would have been 
grateful for that stool, but his dignity would not 
allow him to show it. As it was he made himself 
as comfortable as possible on the stone floor. 

““ And when he comes back, Radosky—he—he 
cut out your tongue!” his unhygienic gaoler was 
saying. ‘“‘I—I have seen him do it. Ach! a 
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terrible man is Radosky. He say to me when he 
leave: ‘ If he is not here when I come back I will 
eat your heart!’ ”’ 

“ He’d be sick,” said Martin, who would have 
given much to have been able to get within hand- 
ling distance of the evil-smelling brute who now 
spat on the floor. 

“‘ And after he has cut out your tongue,” resumed 
the gaoler, who was taking a frank delight in the 
conversation, ‘‘ he will 

‘* Some one at the door,”’ remarked Martin. 

Some one had undoubtedly knocked on the front 
door and loudly enough for the sound to penetrate 
into the cellar. This was the first noise from the 
outside world Martin had heard since being im- 
prisoned. 

“ Tnot go!” announced his gaoler, but when the 
summons was repeated, louder this time, he rose 
from the stool. 

“Tf you make a noise, I cut your throat,” he 
said, drawing a long-bladed knife from his ragged 
coat. 

Then he shuffled out of the room, leaving Martin 
besieged by alternate hope that the visitor might 
prove a friend and despair that any such luck could 
possibly come his way. If only he could free him- 
self of that cursed chain! But the thing was as 
immovable as ever. 

His gaoler had locked the door of the cellar after 
him. And what man, even if he entered the house, 
would think of coming to a cellar ? 

But after a long wait Martin heard voices outside. 

** A cellar—only a cellar, eh ? ” some one com- 
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mented sarcastically : “ well, as a matter of fact, 
Belcher, my lad, it’s that cellar that I’m so anxious 
to ‘ave a look at a 

“Help! In here!” shouted John D. Martin at 
the top of his voice. Calling for help wasn’t a 
hobby of his, but he had to disregard likes and 
dislikes at a moment like this. 

The tense silence which followed was broken by 
the excited spluttering of the man who had been 
his gaoler. 

“Stand away from that door! Locked, eh? 
Well, fetch out the key . . . ah! you would, would 
you? Pick up that knife, Summers.” 

A minute later and the cellar door swung open. 

“What the——?’” demanded Detective-Ser- 
jeant Webster. 

““ My name’s Martin—John D. Martin of the New 
York Police,”’ said the man at whom he was staring, 
‘and the sooner you get the key of this padlock 
from that human wart the better I’ll be pleased |” 

“Summers!” said Webster, addressing his 
assistant. 

“Whom do you say you are ?”’ demanded the 
astonished Detective-Sergeant again. 

** John D. Martin of the New York Police—just 
amoment!” Free now of his chain, Martin swung 
quickly forward. His former gaoler was rapidly 
disappearing through the door. A hand shot out, 
a grimy collar was seized, a left fist crashed against 
an evil face—and the man who called himself 
Belcher collapsed on the floor. It was neatly done. 

“‘ T suggest you bring him along to the station,” 
said Martin crisply ; “ he’s an interesting bird, but 
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nothing compared with the fellow he works for.” 
Before the Detective-Sergeant could find words to 
reply, the man from New York had walked out of 
the cellar. 

A heavy hand fell on his shoulder. 

“I’m not satisfied about you,” said Detective- 
Sergeant Webster; ‘ what were you doing in that 
cellar ? ” 

‘Playing noughts and crosses,. you fool, of 
course !|’”’ retorted Martin; “ look here, if I’m not 
speaking on a telephone inside five minutes I'll 
raise Cain |” 

Webster was not reassured until he heard the 
man he had rescued not only ring up Scotland 
Yard but actually carry on a long conversation 
with the Acting Chief Commissioner. 

' Anything you want, sir ? ”’ he inquired respect- 

ully. 
“Yes, aspecial train to London,” replied Martin 
briefly. ‘‘ Meanwhile, I’ll have a bath.” 


Chapter XX XVIII An Explosion at Portsdale 


A? the car hurtled through the darkness Foyle 
pondered over the fresh turn in events. 
Judging from the remarks that Vivanti had made 
to the seinen with the striking novelty in 
beards, Radosky had come to England with the 
intention of buying something—‘‘a machine ” 
Vivanti had called it—if it was up to expecta- 
tions, This machine had emerged successfully 
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from various preliminary tests, it appeared, but 
was now going to be put through something really 
drastic. Upon the result of this would depend 
Radosky’s readiness to buy and the price he would 
be willing to pay. 

They were going to Portsdale. Portsdale was a 
famous naval seaport . .. Foyle found himself 
searching his memory for something. What was 
it Vivanti had said when he sent him on that mis- 
sion to buy a house overlooking the harbour at 
Portsdale ? 

“ An invention that will control the world! .. .” 
Did that black box which Vivanti himself so care- 
fully guarded contain that invention ? 

And what were these crooks going to do with 
it? What was more important still, what was 
he going to do? He would have to do some- 
thing: he couldn’t stand by and see devilry let 
loose. 

The man by his side whispered in his ear. 

‘Of what are you thinking, Repington ? ” said 
Count Lasch ; ‘‘ how fortunate you are to be still 
alive? But you only came with us to-night 
because No. 1 wishes you to remain under his 
own eye in future. And he has deputed me to keep 
watch over you to-night—believe me when I say 
that it will give me the greatest possible pleasure to 
put a revolver bullet into you at the least provo- 
cation!’ Foyle felt something hard pressing 
against the small of his back and knew that the 
threat was serious. 

“You want a lot of convincing,” he commented 
in an injured tone, 
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Lasch made no reply to this, and the car shot on 
in silence. 

Another few miles and Vivanti, who was in the 
seat next the driver, leaned back. 

‘“* Repington, I want you to change places with 
me. You must direct the driver to the house which 
you recently bought.” 

‘“‘ I shall keep you well covered,’’ Lasch warned 
him as he rose from his seat. 

Foyle directed the driver to the best of his 
ability. There was nothing else for him to do, 
he decided. He was one against six, and, whilst 
he was unarmed, all the rest carried revolvers. 
Besides, he was intensely curious to know what was 
going to happen. 

The first faint streaks of dawn were showing 
when the two cars drew up before a small house of 
the villa type on the hill distant about two miles 
from Portsdale Harbour. This was the house 
which Foyle had purchased in the name of Ronald 
Walters, stating to the agent that he was a novelist 
who found it impossible to work in the noise of a 
town. 

Vivanti, springing from the car, took a hurried 
look round. | 

“It would seem to be a good position,” he 
remarked to Radosky, who stood by his side. He 
turned to Foyle: “ After to-night it may be neces- 
sary for you to take up your residence in this place. 
Furniture will be sent, and you will follow your 
assumed oocupation of novel-writing.”’ 

Foyle could not resist glancing at the scowling 
Count Lasch. Evidently the latter had manu- 
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factured that yarn about Vivanti intending to keep 
him strictly under his own eye in future. 

“Very well, Chief,” he replied. 

He didn’t fall in love with the prospect. He 
was to play the réle of the scape goat, apparently. 
After Vivanti had pulled off this stunt, whatever 
it might be, he was to remain behind to answer any 
awkward questions. It was not very alluring. 

He had little time to consider the matter, how- 
ever, because Vivanti was now giving sharp, direct, 
concise orders. 

The man whom Foyle knew as No. 7 in the 
Organization was handed the mysterious black 
box. 

“You have been carefully coached what to do. 
See that you do not bungle it,” Vivanti said. 
“The time appointed,” looking at his watch, “ is 
ten minutes from now.” 

No. 7 nodded and, handling the box very care- 
fully, walked into the empty house. 

“The rest of us will watch events from a safer 
distance,’ said Vivanti after he had gone ; ‘‘ what 
do you say to that clump of trees away on the left, 
M. Radosky ? That knoll should give us a good 
view.” 

“* It should do admirably,” replied the man with 
the spade-shaped beard. In striking contrast to 
Vivanti, who was remarkably cool, Radosky was 

ssessed by a fevered excitement. 

Foyle did not like the look of things at all. He 
had been right in his assumption that some devilry 
was about to be unloosed, he felt sure. But what 
could he do to stop it? He did not know what 
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action to take unless he followed No. 7 into the 
house. And that... 

“You had better be moving, Repington! ” 
warned the unfriendly voice of Count Lasch. 

With that invisible revolver menacing him, Foyle 
complied with the request. 

Before him, as he stood with the rest on the hill, 
stretched the mighty naval harbour of Portsdale. 
Although the morning light was not clear enough 
to see distinctly, he knew that many great ships of 
war were anchored in the bay. And the knowledge 
brought a dreadful feeling of sickness. 

He wanted to rush away, to enter the house a 
quarter of a mile distant, leap upon the back of the 
man inside it. ... Yet this wouid be madness. 
Assuredly he would be shot. And with his death 
the only chance of beating these devils at their 
own game would be lost. 

At this moment Vivanti, a little distance away, 
said in a low, tense voice: ‘It is time!” 

A second later the dull roar of a terrific explosion 
filled the still morning air with awful chaos. The 
earth beneath their feet shook, and the atmosphere 
was black with flying fragments. 

“My God!” cried Vivanti. 

Even his iron nerve had given way. The finger 
with which he pointed was quivering. 

Foyle looked at the house from whence the sound 
of the explosion had come. 

It was not there: nothing remained: it had 
been blown to atoms! 

Behind him he heard Count Lasch snarling. 

“ You have betrayed us, you swine!’ Lasch 
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pointed the revolver straight at Foyle’s head. 

“ Lulu ” knew that his life hung on a thread, but 
he looked steadily into the other’s distorted face. 

“You're mad! I am sick to death of your 
insinuations!’’ He turned. “Chief!’’ But 
Vivanti was already by his side. 

“ Put that revolver down, Lasch | ’’ he ordered. 
‘We have something better to do than lose our 
heads. Repington knew nothing of what was to 
take place to-night.” 

““It seems that I have had a long journey for 
nothing, my friend! This wonderful machine 
for which I was to pay you millions—faugh /”’ M. 
Radosky snorted in open contempt. 

Vivanti’s eyes glinted. 

** Please do not add to my present mortification, 
M. Radosky,” he replied in a tone that caused the 
further sneering remarks to die on the other's 
lips. “ The machine must have been tampered 
with. That an accident—regrettable as that acci- 
dent isin the present circumstances—has occurred 
proves nothing. Another machine can be made— 
will be made. Your attitude is regrettable, M. 
Radosky !’’ Without another word he led the 
way to the scene of the explosion. 

The man whom he intended to swindle of no less 
a sum than five million pounds followed like a 
dog who had received a whipping from his master. 

e havoc was terrible: only the bare founda- 
tions of the house remained—walls, windows, 
roof had vanished, blown into the air by terrific 
force Of either the machine or the man who 
had operated it there was no trace. 
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“No. 7 was a blunderer—yet a martyr to our 
cause,” said Vivanti, “and he will be amply 
revenged !”’ . 

“‘ Yes—yes,’’ commented an excited voice be- 
hind him, “ but what are you going to do now? 
Time is precious—I have to send a report to my 
people. They will be very anxious—and we can- 
not wait here—there will be inquiries.”’ 

‘‘ T have already told you, M. Radosky, that this 
accident, regrettable as it is, proves nothing,” 
Vivanti said coldly; ‘“‘ another machine can be 
made—and I will answer for it that this time there 
shall be no blunder. I will now take you to the 
place where it will be made. ... Quick! The 
car!” he ordered sharply. 

The racing wheels of the motor-car were not 
faster than Foyle’s thoughts. As soon as he took 
his seat he had an intuition where Vivanti was 
going. He was taking Radosky to Dipper’s 
Dyke ! 

Biddingham! ... Ofcourse... that machine 
must have been Biddingham’s! . . . And Vivant 
had stolen it... . 

His face became rigid. He was beginning to see 
clearly many things which had been dark to him 
hitherto. 

Before, he had been like a man walking in a maze. 
But at last he was getting his bearings. 

But Sylvia was at Dipper’s Dyke ! 

That thought shut out everything else. 


Sylvia Fowke was alone. The companion who 
watched her night and day had been called away 
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a few minutes before, and she sighed with the 
blessed relief. 

The room was suffocating. She must get a walk 
somehow. 

Going to the door, she found to her surprise that 
** Sadie Miller ’’ had not locked it. In her excite- 
ment—for Sadie had been excited after March had 
finished speaking to her—she must have forgotten 
this precaution. 

Caring only for the prospect of getting some fresh 
air, Sylvia slipped along the corridor and then down 
the stairs. From the library she heard the sound 
of many voices. Heremployer must have returned. 

Not even March was about, and she ran hurriedly 
into the hall and out into the carriage-way. 

Oh, the joy of being free if only for a few minutes ! 
Once she had thought these ill-kept grounds a pic- 
ture of grey desolation. They still were, but as she 
walked along the weed-strewn paths she was thank- 
ful to be in them again. 

She was bareheaded and had not waited to put 
on a coat, but the desire came to make a desperate 
effort to escape. In spite of the fear which the 
knowledge of the live electric wire extending round 
the grounds gave her, the impulse was almost 
overwhelming. 

But not quite. There was one factor which 
made her turn back. She had left the papers 
which she was keeping for Foyle in the house, and 
she could not go without them. 

She reached the corridor that led to her bedroom 
without incident, and then, asshe turned a corner, 
a man sprang out and stopped before her. 
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“ Peter!” she cried. 

“Hush |” replied the man she loved; “I shall 
be staying here for a few days, and you must pre- 
tend not to know me.” 

‘Pretend not to know you!” She repeated 
the words in bewilderment. 

“Yes, Sylvia. It is necessary. My dear, say 
you understand.” 

“But ... Peter! I have so much to say to 
you—something to give you!” There was an 
appeal in her voice impossible to resist. 

“Hush!” said Foyle again. ‘‘ I must not be 
seen here with you. I will try to send you a 
message. Good-bye, dear.” 

The next moment he was gone. 


Chapter XXXIX The Man who couldn't talk 


HILE Foyle was running his neck into a 
fresh noose at Dipper’s Dyke, the man 

who had done his best to get him permanently out 
of danger was interviewing Sir Herbert Mandeville. 
John D. Martin, arriving in London, went 
Straight to Sir Herbert’s residence. He found 
the Secretary of the Security Department in bed. 
“This confounded influenza!’’ Mandeville 
groaned as he shook hands limply with his visitor. 
“It seems to have done you a good turn, any- 
way,’ replied Martin bluntly; “ but for having 
this attack of ‘flu you would have attended the 
meeting the other day, I guess—and probably 
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been snuffed out with the rest. I can’t help you 
being ill, Sir Herbert,” the New York detective 
continued relentlessly, ‘‘ all Hell’s a-popping, and 
I’ve simply got to have some information. But 
first of all, have you seen your nephew ? ” 

Mandeville looked at him startled. 

‘*‘ Peter Foyle? No, why do you ask that?” 

*‘Humph!” grunted the other, “I thought as 
much! You'll be surprised to hear no doubt that 
that swell nephew of yours is working hand-in- 
hand with as precious a parcel of crooks as I’ve ever 
had dealings with!” Martin was exceedingly 
annoyed that the young fool, as he mentally 
termed him, hadn’t had the sense to benefit by a 
fair warning. 

**What’s that, Martin? You have actually 
seen my nephew ? This—this is wonderful news!” 

“Not so wonderful! ’’ was the acid comment. 
* I’ve got a yarn to tell you, Sir Herbert, that will 
probably make you get out of bed and start jump- 
ing. But before I begin that—tell me, who is 
Radosky ? ”’ 

The bewildered official stared. 

“‘Radosky? Never heard of the man. Why?” 

* You're likely to hear plenty about him before 
you're much older, Sir Herbert. I’ll describe him 
for you—and then perhaps you'll be able to recall 
the guy.” 

“No,” replied Mandeville after Martin had 
described the salient features of the man who had 
outwitted him, “I cannot recall any such indi- 
vidual.” 

“‘ Humph |” grunted Martin again: “ well, per- 
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haps Scotland Yard may give me a line on him. 
I’ve got something owing to Mister Radosky, and 
I’m itching to get the account squared. But that 
by the way: now, to tell you something, Sir Her- 
bert, which I think you ought to know.” 

Without any further delay he proceeded to 
narrate the singular circumstances that had led 
him to take that night journey to Hull. 

“* And you say you are sure it was my nephew ?”’ 
inquired Mandeville. 

‘Ts that a photograph of Foyle ? ” demanded 
Martin, pointing to a framed portrait on the man- 
telpiece. 

Gir Herbert nodded. 

‘“‘ Then that’s the fellow I spoke to in the train. 
Of course, what I said just now was only my gas— 
hot air—Sir Herbert. I dare say Foyle was serv- 
ing his own, instead of the gang’s, purpose in going 
to Hull that night—but, as I told him, he didn’t 
realize what he was really up against. And after 
I had arranged for him to get away and to come 
_ Straight to you.... You think I did the right 
thing ?”’ turning to the sick man. 

“I am very much indebted to you, Martin. It 
was an ingenious plan—but I happen to know that 
Peter Foyle is a very obstinate person. He takes 
after his dead father—my brother.” 

“ As obstinate as a fool! If he’s really on the 
Straight, he’s run his neck into a fresh noose by 
this time, I’ll bet—that is, if he isn’t dead. I have 
no doubt that by some lucky chance he got into 
touch with the gang that’s been keeping us so busy 
lately, and actually became a member.” 
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“I told you he had resource and courage.” 

“Oh, I’m not denying that! Any fellow who 
could hold himself together in the way he did when 
I told him I was wise to him is to be admired. But 
if he had only come straight to you—as I told him 
to—we could have been getting busy by now. 
Why in the devil didn’t he? ”’ 

‘That is the question, Martin. I confess I do 
not understand it. Perhaps he was not able: he 
may have been taken prisoner by the scoundrels 
—but I do not like to think of that.” 

‘“‘Of course not. But here’s the position, Sir 
Herbert : we're up against one of the toughest 
crowds that’s ever been got together. I wonder 
how that bunch at Limehouse got away: if the 
Yard acted quickly, as no doubt they did, they 
must have raided the place within half an hour of 
my message.” 

“* By the way, I must ask you to accept my very 
best thanks for that affair, Martin. The disap- 
pearances of those girls had given me the most 
acute anxiety, and although only one poor creature 
was rescued, we are successfully following up the 
clues which she was able to give us.” 

Martin moved impatiently. 

“ Yes—that’s all right so far as it goes, but kid- 
napping girls and holding them to ransom is only 
a sideline with this crowd. What about the 
Purple Plague which all the papers are screaming 
over ?—can your doctor fellows give you any 
idea about it?” 

“Those unfortunate men were poisoned, Sir 
Bernard Hollister has stated—but in what way 
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he cannot say. And we are still quite in the dark 
as regards how the poison was introduced into the 
Conference room. The symptoms in each case 
were the same as poor Morton’s.” 

“If they had only caught that Limehouse 
crowd!” rasped Martin: “ but as it is, we are 
working in the dark, trying to fight shadows. Any 
news of Biddingham ?”’ he demanded abruptly. 

‘Not a word.” 

“ There’s another foggy patch. Do you know, 
Sir Herbert, that when I went down to that hole— 
Dipper’s Dyke, or whatever the place is called—the 
other morning, he wouldn’t see me? ” 

“Wouldn’t see you? But you had a letter from 
me—and a message from his sister, I understood.” 

“Quite so. But he wouldn’t see me, all the 
same. Said he was sorry but was too busy. I 
didn’t quite like the look of things down there.” 

“ But what can be done ? ”’ asked the sick man, 
plainly perturbed. 

“ As things are, I don’t quite see that anything 
can be done. If Biddingham is as touchy as you 
say he is, he might get annoyed—and that wouldn't 
suit you, would it ? ”’ 

“It certainly wouldn't,” replied Sir Herbert 
Mandeville with conviction. 

An elderly man carrying a small black bag and 
wearing sponge-bag trousers in company with 
flowing side-whiskers now entered the room. 

“Noah!” muttered Martin to himself. 

“ T thought I said that you were to talk to no one 
rae one, Sir Herbert,’’ said the doctor reproach- 
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“ This gentleman came to see me on most impor- 
tant business.”’ 

“Business! Business—it is your recovery— 
td health—you have to consider, Sir Herbert.” 

e side-whiskers—the species which Frank Rich- 
ardson of lamented memory would have styled the 
Let-us-Pray variety—became agitated. 

Their owner approached Martin. 

“I am afraid you must go now—you have 
agitated my patient.’ 

“Hell's bells!’ replied Martin, and went— 
gustily. 

Once outside, the New York detective consulted 
a newspaper-cutting which he carried in a pocket- 
book and signalled a passing taxi-cab. 

‘“‘ St. Crispin’s Hospital.” 

Arrived at that famous home of healing, he sent 
a card in to the Secretary and was immediately 
conducted to an office. The officials of big London 
hospitals are not surprised to be visited by police- 
men of various ranks. 

‘“‘I want to be allowed to see a man who was 
brought here two or three days ago. He was 
found in a low dive at Limehouse, and is stated to 
be an ex-pugilist.” 

“Ah! you mean Dommett—Tom Dommett. 
Many’s the fine scrap I have seen him win,’ replied 
the Secretary, a twinkling-eyed human little man. 
“I see,”’ glancing at the card on which the caller 
had scribbled a few words, “‘ that you are con- 
nected with the New York Police, Mr. Martin. 
You haven’t any—any professional interest in 
poor Dommett, I hope ? 
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“Depends,” was the uncompromising retort. 

““Yes—but Dommett’s innocence has _ been 
completely established,”” was the rapid reply: 
“detectives from Scotland Yard have already 
been here. His past history is well known. The 
assumption is—and this 1s borne out in a measure 
by the injuries he was found suffering from— 
that he was waylaid, robbed and taken to Lime- 
house.” 

“Can I see him ?” 

“Certainly. But unfortunately Dommett will 
not be able to answer any questions.” 

“Why not?” 

“ He is still suffering from complete amnesia— 
loss of memory, you know. He has absolutely no 
recollection of anything which took place prior to 
his arriving in this hospital. He didn’t even 
know who he was—and now that we have told 
him, the knowledge doesn’t help him to any 
extent.” 

“ Still, I should like to see him—and the doctor 
attending him, if I may.”’ With his present luck so 
dead out, Martin was not surprised to be faced 
with this fresh disappointment, but at the same 
time he was chagrined. 

“You shall,’”’ replied the Secretary. 

He led the way into a small ward and stopped 
before a bed in a corner. 

“ And how are you feeling now, Dommett ? ” 
he asked. 

The man in bed, who reminded Martin of a 
battered bull-dog, lifted his face pathetically. 

“* Dommett!’” he repeated—* yes, that’s me. 
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It’s me ‘ead,’’ he added, and then stared blankly at 
them both. 

“Poor chap, he had a very rough handling,” 
explained the Secretary; ‘but here’s Doctor 
Curnow. He will be able to describe the case far 
betterthanIcan ... Doctor,’ as a brisk-looking 
man of thirty walked up, “this is Mr. Martin of 
the New York Police. He would like to know 
something of Dommett’s condition.” 

‘The brain tissues controlling the memory 
have been damaged—at the present time his mind 
may be said to be a blank.” 

“ How long before you think he will be able to 
remember, doctor ? ”’ 

“That is impossible for me to say. In a case 
like this sometimes it takes months—and some- 
times, to be frank, the patient never recovers. 
Something worse than mere loss of memory sets in. 
The fact that Dommett has lived a very healthy 
life and has kept himself in condition will help— 
but I am unable to say anything definite.”’ 

‘“‘ I should be obliged if you would let me know 
directly he is able to recall anything—the slightest 
thing, a word even, might be of vital importance.” 

‘“‘T will see to that,” said the Secretary. 


Chapter XL Revelation 


[’ hurt Foyle to see the look of pain that flashed 
into Sylvia’s face when he told her that she 
must pretend not to know him, but he knew he 
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was acting in the best interests of both of them. 
There was no question that both were in a position 
of the utmost peril: now that this pet stunt of 
Vivanti’s had gone phut, he would be a venomous 
snake striking his fangs into anyone he suspected. 
From what Sylvia had told him the night he had 
talked at her window she was being kept a close 
prisoner, and, thanks to Lasch’s influence, he him- 
self had been brought back to Dipper’s Dyke for 
the express purpose of being under Vivantt’s eye. 
Although it was probable that No. 1 did not con- 
sider he had any hand in the failure of the machine 
which had revolted against its user, still he was 
not taking any chances. He couldn’t be blamed 
for that, of course, with millions at stake. 

Vivanti at Dipper’s Dyke! That fact opened up 
an entirely fresh train of thought. What connec- 
tion could he have with Biddingham, the inventor, 
who was the nominal occupier of the house? 
That was the first thing he would have to discover. 

Foyle told himself he must not be seen anywhere 
near Sylvia’s room. He walked as quietly as 
possible along the corridor, and went down the 
Stairs. He couldn’t see that confounded butler 
who had evidently been told off to watch him— 
thank goodness he had been able to slip the 
blighter for a few minutes. 

Was the conference to which he had been barred 
Over? His so pointedly being told he was not 
wanted had been evidence enough that he was 
regarded with disfavour. 

_ Lhe door of the room he was passing opened. A 
girl came out. 
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For a moment he stared in bewilderment. 
Then : 

“‘ IT didn’t expect to see you down here, Nadia!” 

“You must come away with me—I want to 
talk to you, Peter.”” The girl’s tone was grave. 
“We will go into the grounds,” she added. 

At the door was the scowling butler. 

** Don’t be a fool, March ! ’’ Nadia said heatedly. 
“If No. 1 wants me, tell him that Mr. Repington 
and I are walking in the garden.”’ 

“‘T had definite orders,’’ replied the man. 

“IT know—but you have heard what I have said. 
You can keep us within sight if that will satisfy 

ou.” 
“ It’s not me—it’s No. 1,’ answered March, but, 
shaking his head, he stood aside. 

“It looks to me as though I’ve offended some 
one,” Foyle remarked as they stepped into the 
carriage-way. 

‘It’s Lasch,” replied Nadia: “he is jealous of 

ou!” 
we Jealous of me!” This was a totally unex- 
ted explanation. 

“I will tell you later. In the meantime I want 
you to know that I trust you—and that I shall 
remain your friend. You will want a friend soon, 
I am afraid, Peter.”’ 

“It looks as though I shall—and I’m awfully 
pager to you. But what are you doing down 

ere 

He was beginning to hate the idea of tnis girl 
being mixed up with a gang like Vivanti’s—a 
crowd of cut-throats who would stop at nothing to 
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gain their ends. It seemed a pity—a tremendous 
pity. Yet he had to make use of her, for there was 
no other way. 

“No. 1 sent for me. There is a girl here——” 

“A girl!’’ He professed ignorance. 

“Yes. You see, in the beginning No. 1 wanted 
some one to type his correspondence. Considering 
that you are suspected, I am risking a great deal by 
telling you this—but this place is No. 1’s Head- 
quarters, his G.H.Q.”’ 

Her companion nodded. Foyle did not think it 
politic to ask any questions. 

““Some of us thought at the time that it was 
unwise for him to bring anyone from outside here, 
but No. 1, it appears, was attracted by this girl’s 
appearance—when you see her, you may fall in 
love with her yourself, Peter, but it would be a 
very foolish thing to do,” she added hurriedly. 

Foyle made a great show of lighting a cigarette. 

“ Is she as attractive as all that ? ’’ He tried to 
make his tone sound casual. 

“She is very attractive—a splendid English 
type. I am sorry for her, because I am afraid 
it will mean——”’ 

“They wouldn’t do anything to her?” he 
demanded. If this girl only knew how his blood 
was boiling. .. . 

“Nothing would have happened if the young 
fool had not become inquisitive. As it is she has 
got to know too much, and—well, her future does 
not rest with me. I was brought down by No. 1 
to watch her. I ought to be with her now, as a 
matter of fact, for if she got away even my position 
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in the Organization would not save me from terrible 
punishment. This girl is likely to stand in the way 
of No. 1 bringing off the biggest coup in his life— 
he has let all the other work of the Organization 
slide for the time being—and,” shrugging her 
shapely shoulders, “‘ what is a girl’s life to Vivanti ? 
But for the fact that he is appreciative shall I say 
of her beauty, she would have disappeared long 
ago. It wasa mistake her coming here—but there 
is no one amongst us powerful enough to correct 
No. 1’s mistakes.” 

“You have to watch her?” He had to learn 
all he could. 

“Night andday. My own belief is she is working 
for one of the Government Departments. But she 
will not find it easy to get her information away.” 

Foyle swore beneath his breath, and then to 
excuse himself: ‘I’m not above tackling most 
things—but I hate to hurt women,”’ he said. 

His companion swung round swiftly. 

“When you see this girl, you will not do any- 
thing foolish—fall in love with her, Peter? ’’ She 
said the words rapidly and with emotion. 

“As though I should, Nadia! *’ He hated the 
words and himself for uttering them the moment 
they had left his lips. But already a plan was 
forming in his mind, and in a fight like this he 
could not be too careful in his use of weapons. 

The girl walking with him sighed. 

“IT told you just now that Lasch is jealous of 
you, Peter. He wants me to go away with him 
after this last coup has been brought off—we shall 
both be millionaires then.” 
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“ Are you going? ”’ 

“No! Irefused. He said he wanted to marry 
me, but again I said ‘No!’ He was furious; he 
would have killed me, I think, 1f he had dared. 
Then he accused me of something : he said that I 
was in love with you!” 

Foyle gasped. In a dim, uncertain way he had 
been expecting something of the sort for some time, 
but the revelation, now that it had come, was 
positively staggering. Nadia was of a headlong, 
passionate nature—she would be the type to allow 
nothing to stand in the way of her wishes—and she 
was the wardress of Sylvia: she could do her harm. 
What a situation ! 

“You do not say anything, Peter,’’ she remarked. 

“ ‘You—you are wonderful, Nadia!” 

When he had fooled about with amateur 
theatricals Peter Foyle had never guessed that he 
would have to act such a part as this. 

Nadia seemed to find the answer satisfactory. 
She continued in a slow, dreamy tone. 

“I have suffered so much at the hands ot one 
man that I never thought I should love another. 
What do you think of me, Peter, for telling you so 
much ? But what do I care p—I am not one of 
your cold Englishwomen who stifle all their emo- 
tions and then have to see a fashionable doctor in 
order for him to tell them what is wrong with their 
nerves. A woman who loves should be open, frank 
—that is why I am telling you now that I loved 

ou, Peter, from that first moment in Limehouse. 
t was because of my love that I got you to join 
the Organization—I wanted to have you near me. 
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If I had not been high up in the councils of the 
Organization, I should not have had my way—but 
even No. 1 dare not oppose me too strongly. 

** The truth had to be told, Peter,’ she went on— 
“but perhaps you had guessed it before ? ” 

“I feel overwhelmed, Nadia.” 

“Love is like that, my Peter—it is a fierce, 
turbulent current that carries you away regardless 
of all consequences. And who would have it other- 
wise ? My one regret is that But, turning, 
she did not complete the sentence. 

“We must go back, Peter. No. 1’s pet scheme 
has gone wrong, and heis like a tiger that has been 
tricked. The devil in him is roused, and we do not 
want to take unnecessary risks.” 

Feeling that he was stepping on the edge of a 
volcano which might blow up at any moment, 
Foyle walked back with her to the house. 

As Nadia bade him good-bye, March touched 
him on the shoulder. 

“No. 1 wishes to see you—come this way.” 

Through many winding corridors he was piloted 
until the man halted outside a heavy door. He 
knocked and a voice said: ‘‘ Come in.” March 
opened the door, pushed Foyle forward, and went 
away. 

“You will make no comment upon my appear- 
ance,” said the man he faced. 

Foyle stared in mystification. He had schooled 
himself to conceal emotion whenever he stood 
before the leader of the criminal organization 
whose activities were convulsing the country, but 
now he gasped. He was unable to check himself. 
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Now the whole conspiracy was clear to him ; things 
which had been wrapped in mystery before shone 
out in his mental vision dazzlingly clear. And the 
paramount impression he had was that this unique 
achievement, magnificently daring in conception 
as it was, was worthy of the criminal genius he 
knew as Paul Vivanti. 

“Tt is my practice, whilst Iam in this house, to 
appear aS you now see me, explained No. I. 
‘“ My reasons need not concern you, and yov will 
make no comment—now, nor at any time, inside 
this room or out of it. 

“Tam not altogether satisfied with you, Reping- 
ton,” hecontinued. ‘Igo upon my own intuition, 
and never allow myself to be influenced by other 
peopie unless they have incontrovertible evidence 
toshow me. Until now you have satisfied me, and 
I liked you, but——’’ He stopped and moved 
forward. ‘‘ Directly you make a false move in 
this house you will be shot, Repington; unseen 
eyes will be watching everything you do in future. 
All your actions will be reported to me. If you do 
nothing to cause my suspicions to be confirmed, all 
will be well—but no power on earth will be able 
to save you if you are trying to trick me. I have 
wamed you—go |” 


Chapter XLI A Lovers’ Meeting 


ETER FOYLE had never suffered from any 
noticeable weakness of the nervous system : 
he had earned a reputation for diving at the feet of 
heavy Rugby forwards (not a bad test of courage, 
this), he had pulled himself through many a tight 
corner in the past by sheer refusal to admit the 
strength of the obstacles that confronted him, and, 
in other ways, to use his admiring uncle’s words, 
he had “ shown himself to be a fellow of resource 
and daring.” 

But, as he left the room with Vivanti’s words ring- 
ing in his ears, he realized that courage alone could 
not help him. And there was also Sylvia. ... 

Vivanti had changed his opinion.. No. I now 
definitely suspected him. How the alteration had 
come about did not matter. Any attempt at 
escape would be frustrated—and, of course, he 
could not escape unless he took Sylvia with him. 
Added to these facts the complications that Count 
Lasch’s enmity and Nadia’s embarrassing pro- 
fession of love entailed, and the situation savowrc 
something of a nightmare. , 

It might possibly all work out in the end, but at 
the moment he couldn’t imagine anyone being ir 
a much more precarious position. 

At all costs he must see Sylvia, and try to relieve 
in some measure her anxiety. 


Sylvia was rapidly nearing hysterics. The 
mystery of Foyle’s appearance in the house, the 
statement that she must pretend not to know hin 
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were nothing compared to her having seen the 
man she loved walking in the garden with the 
girl who was acting as her wardress. When she 
had looked out of the window and seen the two 
together she felt that she would faint. 
hen “‘ Sadie Miller ’’ had come back. She was 

flushed and excited. Some powerful emotion had 
gripped her. Looking at her wardress, Sylvia had 
pictured how magnetically she would appeal to 
any man. Beautiful in an arresting fashion, 
“Sadie Miller ’’ now looked an irresistible siren. 
Had she captivated Peter Foyle ? 

The mental torment of the next few moments 
was almost unendurable. 

Impulsively the girl had seized her hands when 
she entered the room. 

“I. am so happy that I feel my heart will 


burst !’’ she cried with fierce rapture. ‘‘ I have 
just left the man Ilove! Ah! you cold English- 
women, you do not know how to love! Until 


recently I never thought I myself would ever love, 
but now—now my body burns and my soul is 
aflame | ”’ 

“Why do you tell me this ?’’ Sylvia asked in 
a choking voice. 

“‘ Because you are a woman—the only woman 
in this place. Although I have been forced to 
do what is distasteful to you, Sylvia, yet we have 
been friends. That is why I tell you.” 

‘And who is the man?” Although the an- 
Swer would break her heart, Sylvia felt she must 
know. The wound was grievous, but womanlike 
she had to probe it. 
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“His name? But why shouldn’t I tell you? 
You know nothing of him—and I have warned him 
that, should he see you, he must not fall in love 
with you. His name is Peter Repington—and he 
works with me.” 

“Works with you?” 

“Yes. It was through me that he got his 
present position. One night not long ago he saved 
me from something which I feared worse than 
death. And I loved him from that moment—lI, 
who up till then hated all men!” 

This was terrible! Sylvia tried to reassure 
herself that everything could be explained—that 
there was some purpose in it—but the ache in her 
heart would not grow less. Physically this girl 
was wonderfully attractive: she felt she could 
scarcely blame any man—and yet why had Foyle 
(for, of course, he was the Peter Repington) made 
love to her ? 

“Sadie Miller” turned her back. For a mo- 
ment the sleeping tigress which is in every woman 
was roused : Sylvia felt desperate enough to fling 
herself upon the other, wrench the key of the room 
from her, and go down into the house to demand 
an explanation at all costs from Foyle. 

Then came a knock at the door. 

‘You are wanted by No. 1!”’ a voice she knew 
so well told her wardress ; “‘ I am to take your place 
until you come back.” 

Foyle stepped into the room. 

Nadia looked suspiciously at him. Then she 
gai at Sylvia, but the latter had turned away. 

e was unable to look at her lover. 
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“You are to give me the key—lI will be re- 
sponsible,’ added the man. 

When the sounds of her footsteps had died away, 
Peter rushed forward. 

‘Sylvia! My darling!” he cried. 

But Sylvia evaded the outstretched arms. 

‘* There is something I want to ask you, Peter— 
and I know you will give me a true answer. That 
girl has just told me she loves you andthat .. .” 

‘My dear,” replied Peter Foyle, “‘ you are the 
only girl I have ever loved or ever shall love! Do 
you believe me? ” 

All doubt fled. The agonizing pain left her. 
She came to him with shining eyes. 

‘TI believe you, Peter—but oh, it was terrible 
to have to listen... .” 

“I know.” She was in his arms now, and he 
was smoothing her hair with gentle fingers. “It 
was pretty horrible for me to have to pretend— 
but I had no choice, Sylvia. That girl is the only 
friend—only possible friend—I can call on in the 
world just about now, and I must keep her friend- 
ship. There is danger... .” 

“I do not mind that, Peter! I feel I can face 
that, whatever it is, now that I know I have not 
lost you. . . . Peter, [have had a horrible time— 
if it had not been for your love I do not think I 
could have gone on. But now... Peter,” she 
said, dropping her voice still lower, ‘‘ I have got 
some papers—it explains a great deal of the 
mystery. Biddingham... .” 

He cautioned her by lifted finger. 

** Where are the papers? ” 
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“‘Some are in a big book in the library—the 
most important, however, I have hidden in my 
mattress. I wanted to give them to you.” 

‘“‘ They are much safer where they are. I am 
suspected of being a detective—what I actually 
am!’’ He smiled with the grim irony of it. “I 
have been warned that if I leave the house I shall 
instantly be shot. ... My dear,” soothing her, 
‘believe me, I shall beat them yet—somehow. 
It was a risk coming here to-night—but I had to 
see you—to explain what I meant when I said 
that you must pretend not to know me. This 
place is really the headquarters of a powerful 
crime gang. My uncle asked me to see if I could 

t any clue leading to the man who was running 
it. Through that girl, whose real name is Nadia, 
I managed to join the gang—I thought that was 
the best way, you see, to try to get their secrets. 
I joined under the name of Peter Repington—my 
two Christian names—and I have come down here 
asanactual member. You see now, dear? ...” 

Sylvia drew away from him. 

“There is some one at the door.” 

Foyle straightened himself and opened it. 

He looked at the girl who entered, but he could 
read nothing from her face. Handing Nadia the 
key he walked away. 

Sylvia’s keener feminine intuition, made still 
more sensitive by the emotional crisis through 
which she had passed, told her that something was 
wrong. She remembered that she had not caught a 
sound until that quiet tapping on the door. Had 
the woman been eavesdropping ? 
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** And what do you think of my choice ?>—for 
that was Peter Repington.” 

Sylvia compelled herself to lie. 

‘TI did not take particular notice of him,” she 
replied. 

She was confronted by a girl whose face was 
livid with passion. 

“You lie! You lie just as he has lied!” was 
the furious answer. ‘‘ He lied when he said that 
No. 1 wanted me. I knew that No. I was not in 
the house, but I gave no sign; then, when you two 
were together, I crept back. I will have my 
revenge for this. Repington pretended to love 
me for his own vile purpose! But I will stop the 
masquerader; I will have him tortured so that 
every word of the truth shall come from him—and 
you shall be there to witness it! You are both ab- 
solutely in my power—and the revenge that I shall 
have will be terrible! You scheming white-faced 
chit, to think that you could deceiveme. .. . !” 

The primitive savagery of the woman made 
Sylvia tremble. 


Chapter XLII Dommest talks at last 


AT fagesie Sylvia and Nadia, both at bay, faced 
each other in the bedroom at Dipper’s 
Dyke, a series of events in London came to a 
Startling climax. 

The consuming ambition of Count Lasch for 
Some time had been not to start flooding the 
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country with the bogus bank-notes which he had 
engraved so successfully that an expert could 
scarcely tell the difference between them and the 
genuine article, but to obtain sufficient incrimina- 
ting evidence against the man he hated, Peter 
‘Repington, for No. r to sign the man’s death 
warrant. He lived for nothing else. 

At Dipper’s Dyke a great deal of fuel had been 
added to the flame of his hate. Nadia and 
Repington were frequently together; it seemed 
as though the former, in half-defiance of No. 1, 
went out of her way to buoy up the suspected man 
with courage. 

To desire this one woman in the world—and 
then to have his wish flouted! Lasch gloated 
over the revenge which he swore one day soon he 
would enjoy. Notonly Repington but the woman 
should feel the force of his rage. Nadia, for all the 
wonderful work she had done for the Organization, 
had already incurred No. 1’s doubt, and it would 
be his duty to foster this suspicion just as he had 
fed his leader’s mind in the case of Repington. 

This day Count Lasch had come to Town to 
make a call. It was bright, frosty weather, and 
he felt that life still held a great deal for him as he 
walked up the steps of St. Crispin’s Hospital late 
in the afternoon. 

“I wish to see the Secretary,” he told the 

rter. 

To the twinkling-eyed, human little official who 
invited him to take a seat in his office, he said: 
“I have just heard that a man named Dommett, 
an old prize-fighter, is in your hospital. In days 
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gone by I had many a ‘ packet ’ on Dommett, and 
he very rarely let me down. Now that he’s under 
the weather, I felt a sort of duty to come and see 
if I could do anything for him.” 

The Secretary glanced at the visiting-card 
before him. 

“It’s very kind of you I’m sure, Mr. Burtin- 
shaw. Asa matter of fact we are all hoping that 
Dommett will prove a kind of star patient for 
us.” 
‘‘ I am very pleased indeed to hear you say that,” 
smiled the caller. “‘I remember Dommett as a 
staunch fighter—a man who always did his best.” 

“He has displayed some of his old qualities in 
this illness. There was considerable mystery 
attached to his being found in a low den at Lime- 
house after a police-raid i 

“ Surely the man has not become a criminal ? 
I should be very sorry indeed to hear that a man 
with Dommett’s sterling qualities has sunk so low 
as that.” 

“No, I don’t think there is the least likelihood 
of Dommett being a criminal. By some means, 
I believe, he was lured to this place, robbed, and 
then knocked on the head. When he was brought 
to us he was suffering from shocking injuries and 
almost complete loss of memory. His recovery 
from the injuries has been splendid, but .. .” 

“ Sylvester,” said a man dressed in the white 
smock of a surgeon, who came hurriedly into the 
room at that moment, “I really believe that that 
chap Dommett has got back his memory. Certain 
things returned quite suddenly while I was with 
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him just now. He recalls being set upon by some 
fig Clarges Square, drugged and taken off in 
a cab.” 

The Secretary beamed. 

‘“‘ Splendid news, Curnow! This is Mr. Burtin- 
shaw, who used to be one of Dommett’s backers 
when Dommett was a prize-fighter.”’ 

‘‘ That is so, doctor,” supplemented the visitor. 
“‘ T have only just heard of the poor fellow’s plight, 
and I called to see if I could do anything—would 
it be possible for me to see him for a moment ? ” 

“I don’t see why not.” 

Dr. Charles Curnow was a sportsman himself— 
he still turned out for St. Crispin’s, the finest 
Rugger hospital in London, whenever he had the 
chance—and the idea of this tall, distinguished- 
looking man turning up to see a patient who had 

iven him pleasure in the past was appealing. 
‘Come this way, will you?” 
““Dommett, old chap,”’ said Dr. Curnow, stop- 
ing by a bed in the corner of a small ward, “‘ here 
is a friend come to see you—Mr. Burtinshaw— 
who used to be one of your backers in the old days. 
You remember when you ducked under the ropes 
and had the gloves on, surely ? ” 

“Ropes ... gloves .. .”’ repeated the man in 
bed. He said the words vaguely as though he 
were trying to recall something. 

“I am afraid I must leave you, Mr. Burtinshaw 
—we are frightfully busy with operations. Don't 
stay too long—not more than ten minutes, say— 
because I don’t want him to get too agitated.’ 

“I will respect your wishes, doctor. Do you 
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think he will be able to tell me anything—in what 
way I could give him a hand, I mean ? ”’ 

“Yes, I think so. He has made a start, and I 
don’t see why his full memory should not come 
back to him now. If Dommett should show an 
signs of distress, please call the nurse over there.” 

As the medical man walked out of the ward, 
Lasch mentally shook hands with himself. Luck 
was with him—it was extremely fortunate his 
arriving at the moment that Dommett had re- 
covered his memory! His pose as an old backer 
of the pugilist had been accepted by the Hospital 
officials and now he was alone with the man whose 
secret he intended to learn. The information he 
wanted consisted of the reason why Dommett had 
come to Dipper’s Dyke some time before. It was 
March who had supplied identification of the man 
who had escaped from the underground cell at 
Dipper’s Dyke, with a newspaper photograph of 
the ex-pugilist patient at St. Crispin’s. Lasch had 
thought the matter over and wondered whether 
this former prize-fighter had any connection with 
Peter Repington, the man he hated. In spite of 
the explanation Repington had given, Lasch felt 
convinced that the former had been instrumental 
In some way with the police raiding the house at 
Limehouse. 

“ You don’t know me, Dommett, but I remem- 
ber you very well,” Lasch said pleasantly to the 
patient who was staring at him blankly. ‘ I used 
to be one of your most ardent supporters in the old 
days.”” He shifted his chair nearer the head of the 
bed and spoke slowly and distinctly: ‘Is there 
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anything I can do for you? Is there anyone to. 
whom you would like a message sent ? ”’ 

“Message ?”’ The patient had caught the! 
word “‘ message.” | 

The blankness in his face continued for several 
minutes, and then Lasch saw a change. 

*“‘ Message,’ repeated the man in bed, “ mes- 
sage. ... Yes, to the guv’nor!” The last four 
words he had uttered quickly. ‘‘ Tothe guv’nor,” 
he repeated. 

* And who is ‘ the guv’nor,’ Dommett ? ” 

“Mr. Foyle—will you take a message to my 
guv’nor, Mr. Foyle?” The speaker stopped and 
pressed both hands to his forehead. “It’s me 
ead,” he went on. Then the note of despair 
changed. “ It’s comin’ back now... .” 

“ Yes, I will take a message to Mr. Foyle,” cut 
in Lasch quickly, “* but which Mr. Foyle ? What 
is his Christian name—and where does he live ? ” 

The patient stared at him. 

“If you used to follow boxin’ you should know 
the guv’nor,” he said. ‘‘ Peter Repington Foyle 
—that’s the guv’nor’s fullname. He’s the nephew 
of Sir ’Erbert Mandeville. ’E lives at 33x The 
Albany, and I’m his servant. No, you won’t find 
im there now—’e went away—oh, Gawd! I can 
remember it all now!” 

The next second a terrible scream rang through 
the ward, and the man who had recovered his 
memory fell back upon the pillow. 

‘“‘ He has fainted,” said the nurse; “* you had 
better leave now—you must have upset him in 
some way. Her tone was severe. 
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“TI am sorry, Nurse—please give my apologies 
to Dr. Curnow—but I was merely asking Dommett 
if I could do anything for him when he screamed in 
that dreadful fashion. His nerves would seem to 
be upset.” 

‘Yes, he has had a bad time lately—I wish I 
knew the rotters who ill-treated him!’ The 
girl’s eyes flashed. 

As he walked out of the Hospital, Count Lasch 
murmured a name. It was “ Peter Repington 
Foyle.” 

His cruel mouth twisted itself into a smile of 
intense satisfaction. 


There was another visitor to St. Crispin’s 
Hospital that afternoon. John D. Martin had 
made it a practice to call every day on the chance 
‘that Dommett might recover hismemory. Despite 
his desperate energy he had been unable to get a 
single clue that was likely to lead him to the heart 
| of the baffling mystery, on the solving of which he 
‘had set his resolute mind. 

St. Crispin’s Hospital, as is well known, stands 
on a corner. It was while coming round this 
corner that Martin suddenly pulled up. 

‘“‘ Silensky again!” he muttered. ‘‘ Who’s the 
guy he’s talking to? Fellow’s just come out of 
the Hospital—been to see Dommett ? I wonder.” 
_ John D. Martin’s wondering led him to follow 
tactfully behind the tall, immaculately-dressed 
Stranger after the latter had left Silensky. Dom- 
mett could wait—he could slip back to St. Crispin’s 
later or telephone Curnow, who would tell him if 
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there was any improvement in Dommett’s con- 
dition. In the meantime, something—the sixth 
sense which every successful tracker of criminals 
must possess—told him that he would be better 
employed in following this elegant person who had 
remained in conversation with Silensky for at 
least a minute. Silensky, as Martin had been 
able to see, had been very emphatic about some- 
thing. At the end of the short talk, the stranger 
had moved quickly away. 

The trail led to the West End. Count Lasch 
continued to walk rapidly, but he had no chance 
to shake off the man who had been stalking human 

uarries for the past thirty years in many parts of 
the world. John D. Martin, moreover, knew the 
West End of London like the palm of his hand by 
this time : he had spent too many hours walking 
through it recently not to be familiar with every 
feature. — 

Up Shaftesbury Avenue the silent chase pro- 
ceeded. Evidently the man in front had no idea| 
that he was being followed, for he did not once 
look back. 

Then, in crowded Greek Street, Martin got close | 
enough to touch his quarry sharply on the arm. 
His intention was to charge him with picking his 
pocket and have him taken to the nearest police- 
station so that he might put him through a cross- 
examination. Also, there would be the Rogues’ 
Gallery at Scotland Yard to be inspected. He was 
convinced he had a “ find.” 

But Fate forestalled him. Directly he felt the 
touch on his arm, the quarry swerved violently 
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into the street. His intention obviously was to 
get away as quickly as possible after casting that 
hurried look round to see the man behind him. 

There was a cry from the crowd, the hurried 
‘dese he of a heavy motor-car, and the elegant 
orm of Count Lasch lay in the centre of the street. 

“Get back there!’’ ordered Martin. He was 
standing over the body, having come to a decision 
immediately. 

“ Officer, this gentleman is a friend of mine,” 
he told the ubiquitous policeman, who soon ap- 
peared : ‘‘ we were crossing the road when he got 
knocked down. No, I do not think the driver 
was to blame. Call me a taxi: I will have him 
taken home.” 


When it became apparent that his “* holiday ” 
in London was likely to be an extensive one, 
John D. Martin had left his hotel and taken a 
service flat. His experience had taught him that 
it was well to be prepared for any emergency. Now, 
as he sat in the bedroom of his flat, looking at the 
still unconscious victim of the Greek Street motor 
accident that afternoon, he blessed this foresight. 

A hunter of criminals cannot be too particular, 
and Martin had not scrupled to go through the 
clothes of the injured man. Attached to a thin 
steel chain which the latter had worn suspended 
from his neck, he had found a curious seal. It 
was made of copper and depicted an octopus. At 
the top was the numeral “ 2.” 

“| wonder who No. 1 is,” Martin asked himseff. 
He had recognized the design on the seal at once— 
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it was similar to the one he had taken from the 
pocket of that young fool, Foyle, at Hull. 

The man who acted as combination porter- 
butler to Martin, opened the door. 

‘* The doctor, sir.’”’ 

The medical man’s report was reassuring. 

** Let him rest to-night, and I will come again in 
the morning.” 

“What is the nature of my friend’s injuries, 
doctor ? ”’ 

“ Trifling. There is no sign of concussion—he 
had a nasty knock on the head, but he should be 
all right in the morning. In any case I will look 
round about ten, if that will suit you.” 

** Admirably.”’ 

An hour later the man in bed opened his eyes. 
He attempted to spring up, but Martin restrained 
him by a pair of muscular arms. 

‘It’s all right,” he assured the staring Lasch ; 
*‘ you met with an accident—a motor-car knocked 

ou down in Greek Street, and I had you brought 
ome.” 

“Very kind of you,” was the sneered reply, 
“and may I ask tho the devil you are ? ” 

“My name’s Scraggs— Jobadiah Scraggs,’ 
returned Martin complacently. ‘ Now, if you'll 
keep still and listen, I’ll tell you all that’s hap- 
pened. As I say, you were knocked down by 4a 
motor-car in Greek Street, Soho, this afternoon. 
I happened to be standing near you at the time. 
When the police came I offered that you should 
be taken to my flat which was quite near instead 
of you being carted off to a hospital. I hate hos- 
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pitals myself, and so '"—after noticing with ap- 
proval the slight start which the other made at 
the word ‘hospital ’—‘“ you were brought here. I 
hope I did right, sir?” 

“IT am much obliged to you; but, really, I 
cannot allow myself to trespass upon your hos- 
pitality any longer.”” He made another attempt 
to get up but was again restrained. 

“‘ Now, sir, please be reasonable,’’ remonstrated 
Mr. Jobadiah Scraggs, “‘ it might mean your death 
if you did anything hastily just now!” 

Count Lasch subsided. He did not know which 
he found most disconcerting—the blunt-nosed 
revolver that his benefactor had suddenly dis- 
played, or the steely glint in the other man’s cold, 
grey eyes. 

“ I’m glad to see that you're going to be sensible, 
sir,” commented Mr. Jobadian Scraggs. ‘‘ The 
doctor has just been, and he told me that it would 
be almost fatal if you stirred from your bed. 
Unfortunately the internal injuries you have sus- 
tained, he says, debar you from taking any violent 
exercise—so keep quiet, Mister No. 2.” 

“It is charitable to think that you are a mad- 
man, Mr. Scraggs,’’ replied the man, whose face 
had paled; ‘and whilst I am very grateful to 
you for the kindness shown me, I would remind 
you that your manner requires a good deal of 
explanation.” 

“IT am afraid that it will be you who will have 
to do the explaining,” was the answer; “if you 
come through with the truth it may help you— 
afterwards. In the first place I am curious to 
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know the meaning of this gaud.”” He produced 
the seal which he had found on the patient. 
“You must think a considerable lot of it or you 
wouldn't have had it hanging round your neck.” 

“You are either a fool or—something worse,” 
said Count Lasch; ‘in any case I think it ad- 
visable in your own interests not to keep me here 
any longer. Apparently, whilst I was unconscious 
you went through my clothes.” 

“Glad to get the chance, I can assure you! 
Now, are you going to come through to me, or 
shall I hand you over to Scotland Yard ? ” 

** You would not care for Scotland Yard to hear 
the story I shall have to tell them—how you took 
advantage of my being injured and unconscious 
to have me taken to your flat, where, at the point 
of a revolver, you robbed me——”’ 

“ T should like to hear it so much that I’m going 
to ring up the Commissioner, who happens to be 
a friend of mine, straight away.’ Going to the 
telephone, he faced the man in bed, and asked for 
a number. 

“I’m not wise to you yet, but you’re a crook 
all right,’’ said Martin when he had finished 
speaking into the instrument, “and if I’m not 
wrong in my guess you're linked up with ‘ Gyp 
the Blood,’ the Chink that carries about 250 
pounds around with him, that flower-girl who sells 
red roses that mean sudden death. . . . No, you 
don’t !—if you move, I'll shoot! In any case you 
won’t have to wait here much longer. The Yard 
are sending round some boys immediately | ”’ 

** You comic-opera fool, I'll get even with you 
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for this!’’ snarled the man he was covering. It 
was the bitterest moment of his life for Count 
Lasch ; on the very eve of his triumph, just when 
he had the man he hated completely in his power— 
what would No. 1 have done when he heard that 
the recruit of whom he thought so much was a spy, 
the nephew of Sir Herbert Mandeville, the man 
who, by virtue of his office, was the deadliest 
enemy they had ?—this fool had blundered in. 
He had imagined that he was being followed—that 
was why he had swerved off into the road—but to 
think that . . . And yet if he moved he would be 
shot. ... 

“Some gentlemen are inquiring for you, Mr. 
Martin,’’ said the porter at the door. 

‘““Good. Send them up, Wilson.”’ 

A few seconds later a number of men lounged 
almost casually into the room. 

“Mr. Martin ?”’ queried the first; “‘ we’re come 
from the Yard. Sir Robert Hetherington gs 

“There’s your man!” snapped Martin. He 
put away his revolver. 

It was a fatal slip. Before he could prepare 
himself for the surprise, the foremost visitor had 
leapt at him. Martin could only partially guard 
himself before he was completely surrounded. 

He received a hurricane of blows, and went to 
the floor with four assailants on top. Lasch, 
springing from the bed, cried, ‘‘ Let me finish 
him!’’ but one of the men caught his arm, and 
said something in a low, swift tone. 

“ Wait till I dress while you see to it,’’ was the 
reply. 
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Two minutes later five men flung themselves 
hurriedly out of the flat. Upon the floor, uncon- 
scious from a vicious blow on the forehead with 
the handle of his own revolver, was John D. Martin. 

He came to to find himself supported by one man 
while the other walked carefully round the room. 

“‘ Are you Mr. Martin ?”’ asked the man who 
had lifted him from the floor. ‘“‘ We’re from the 
Yard ; we got here as soon as possible. You are 
Mr. Martin ? ”’ 

“No! I’m the biggest fool on earth, boy!” 
replied the detective fervently ; ‘‘ I took a bunch 
of crooks for you lads, and then they were on me 
before I could say ‘ knife.’ They must have 
tapped my telephone wire.” 

‘They did more than that,’”’ replied the man 
from Scotland Yard; ‘‘ there’s a dead man lying 
in the next room.”’ 

‘“‘ A dead man?” 
me es—I want you to see if you can recognize 

m.”’ 

Martin, with assistance, walked into his sitting- 
room. Upon the floor was stretched the body of 
Wilson, his servant. | 

“My God! Wilson!” he cried, bending on 
one knee and examining the face upon which 
Death had imprinted a look of horror. Into each 
cheek, as Martin continued to look, developed a 
patch, alarming to see. The colour of the patch 
was deep purple. 

As Martin stood up, he swayed. It was his 
death which had been planned, not poor, in- 
offensive Wilson’s | 
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“Looks as though he had been helping himself 
to your whisky,’ commented the man from 
Scotland Yard. He pointed to a decanter of 
whisky and a syphon of soda-water standing by 
the side of a glass that was half full. 

The detective picked up the glass, but immedi- 
ately replaced it on the table at Martin’s sharp 
“ Put that down, man! It’s deadly poison!” 

“Poison, eh? I thought as much!” 

“You have heard of the Purple Plague, I sup- 
pose ?”’ went on Martin; “this poor devil,” 
pointing to Wilson, ‘‘ has died of it. They in- 
tended it for me; they thought that when I woke 
up out of that sleep they sent me into, the first 
thing I should want would be a drink. Wilson, 
like many servants, was in the habit of helping 
himself to my whisky perhaps, or it may be that 
coming back into the flat, and seeing me lying 
insensible, he got me a drink. The smell of the 
whisky couldn’t be resisted probably, and he had 
a sip himself. It meant his death; the stuff 
was doped with the deadliest poison that’s ever 
been brewed. But I’ll get the devils yet, and 
when I do I’ll make ’em swing as high as your 
law permits |” 

= The Yard will be there to help you, Mr. 
Martin—but who are these fellows ? ” 

“The most dangerous criminal gang that’s ever 
been got together.” 

‘* Any inkling who they are, sir? ”’ 

“I’m getting to know their faces!” replied 
John D. Martin grimly. 


Chapter XLITI Foyle solves a Mystery 


YLVIA’S feeling of paralysing fright passed. 

She had suffered all she could: this fresh 

avalanche of enmity brought a reaction. Instead 
of weakening, she rallied her strength. 

“ T daresay-you can do all you say,” she told the 
infuriated woman, “ but it will be a coward’s 
revenge. Mr. Repington was telling me that you 
were the only friend he had in this house—and 
yet you have joined his enemies! Just now,’ 
the composed voice went on, “you gave me a 
confidence because you felt you wanted to talk 
to another woman. Will you now listen to a 
confidence from me?” 

“ If you intend to give a recital of a love-affair 
you have had with the man who used me for a 
pawn—no | . 

“What I want to do is to appeal to that sense of 
sportsmanship which I know you possess,” Sylvia 
replied. ‘“ Before you joined this—the men who are 
working out some vile plot here, oie were a girl I 
should have been proud to have had as a friend, I 
know. I have realized that ever since you came.’ 

“Don’t remind me of those days!” was the 
bitter rejoinder; “it was through a man that I 
became—what I am to-day, a woman without 
scruple. Why should you expect mercy from 
me?” she asked quickly. 

“JT don’t, but I expect you to show fairness. 
And I feel sure that you will. You have told me 
you love Mr. Repington. If you do, you cannot 


possibly carry out one Enreat !” 
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“Love can easily turn to hate—and that is 
what it has done in my case. When I thinkof the 
fool I have been!” 

“Won't you listen to me?” pleaded Sylvia. 
She was almost beyond caring for herself, but she 
had to try to save Peter Foyle from the awful fate 
which threatened him. “ I met him—Mr. Reping- 
ton—the night before I came down here to start 
my work as secretary to Mr. Biddingham. I fell 
in love with him—could I help that ? ”’ 

Nadia snapped her fingers. 

“Mr. Repington did not like me coming here. 
He did not give any reasons—it was an instinctive 
eae I suppose. ... When I saw him just 
now, I could not help myself: all the love I had 
for him came out when I realized that he was in 
danger. He was trying to make me less anxious 
when you came in—‘ Nadia and I will beat them 
yet, he said. You see, as I told you before, he is 
relying on you. He knows that every one in this 
house is his enemy—except you.” 

Nadia bit her lower lip. A creature of tempera- 
ment, her first feeling of volcanic hate had died 
down. She became reflective. It was easy enough 
for her to understand why the girl had fallen in 
love with Repington—hadn’t she herself done so 
on sight? If it were true that Repington had 
been merely comforting her—he was the type who 
would do that to a woman in distress: it was this 
quality which made him so endearing—her fear 
might have been magnified. Charming as this girl 
was, she had not the power to hold a man which 
she herself possessed. 
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She rose and stood over the other. 

“ Tell me the truth,” she said sharply, ‘“‘ does 
Peter Repington return your love—has he ever 
told you so?” 

‘“‘ No,” answered Sylvia. She had to try to save 
a man’s life. 

** My dear !—then I am sorry I frightened you.” 
Nadia’s voice almost cooed. “I was hasty. 
felt murderous when I said what I did just now. 
You will forgive me?” She stooped, and before 
Sylvia could turn her face, had kissed her on the 
cheek. 

Sylvia walked unsteadily to the bed and stretched 
herself upon it. 

‘* T should like to go to sleep,’’ she said. 

“*So you shall—I’ll not disturb you.” Her 
wardress unexpectedly left her alone. 


Peter Foyle’s thoughts were far from pleasant 
when he walked away from Sylvia’s room. How 
much had Nadia heard? And if she had heard, 
what would she do? With Sylvia the pawn, these 
questions worried him. He realized that to a 
woman of Nadia’s passionate nature, this disclosure 
coming close upon her declaration of love for him 
might easily lead her to do some violence which he 
would be unable to prevent. 

He did not see her again that night, but about 
seven o'clock he strolled into the library. It was 
here that Sylvia had hidden some papers which 
would be of tremendous value if ever they could 
get away. A very large book, she had said. His 
eyes roamed round the shelves. 
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It was the desire not to be seen that made him 
step behind the long window curtains, and draw 
them almost together, upon hearing the door 
opened. 

The man March came into the room, carrying a 
tray on which was food. He watched him cross 
to the fireplace, and press one of the mantelpiece 
bosses. 

Slowly the panel to the left of the fireplace swung 
open. 

The secret passage which Sylvia had literally 
stumbled on by chance (for had her foot not caught 
in the carpet she would never have known that 
this ingress to the passages beneath the house 
existed). Then Biddingham had not troubled to 
block it up. With Sylvia a prisoner in her room 
the necessity had passed. And, judging from the 
movements of this man, the entrance was useful. 

The man was taking food to some one forced to 
stay underground. Who? 

At once Foyle knew. He must see this man. 
He would be able tell him a great deal—if he 
could still talk. ... 

He waited until March returned. Then, with 
the room empty, he stepped from his hiding-place 
and pressed the knob on the mantelpiece as he had 
seen March do. The panel opened and he slipped 
into the opening. 

Going down the steps which Sylvia had described 
to him that night, as he lay flat on the ledge outside 
her window and talked to her, he found himself lost 
in a labyrinth of passages—how well he remem- 
bered that labyrinth |—and then Chance guided 
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him to a door having a grille at the top. Through 
this a light gleamed. 

Coming nearer, he saw that this door had heavy 
bolts drawn on the outside. It must be the cell of 
the prisoner. 

After looking around, he withdrew these bolts— 
they worked noiselessly—and stepped beyond the 
door. 

A man jumped up. His white face was twitch- 
ing and his staring eyes registered terror. 

“Hush !’’ whispered Foyle. ‘“‘Iama friend. | 
want you to trust me. You are 2” He 
mentioned a name. 

“Yes . . . This Hell! When shall I get out of 
it ? ’’ was the agitated reply. ‘‘ You say you area 
friend. If you are a friend, will you help me? 
Yet how can you help me?” 

“That I do not know at the present. I am 
closely watched myself—practically a prisoner. 
But they have not put me into one of these places,” 
he looked round the cell, “ yet.”’ 

“You must escape while you have the chance— 
before they lock you up.” 

“I daren’t risk it. They would shoot me on 
sight, and there’s a girl here—a girl I cannot leave.” 

‘‘A girl! The fiend, the inhuman fiend!” 
muttered the man who looked such a tragic wreck. 
** Perhaps—perhaps you are in love with this girl ? 

—or she is a friend of yours? ”’ 

‘* Yes,’’ replied Foyle, ‘‘ but I cannot stay here 
long. If they found me talking to you they would 
finish me straightaway. Can you think of any 
way in which I can possibly help you ? ” 
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The other leaned forward. 

‘“‘ They must send letters out,’”’ he said ; “‘ orders 
for food. . . . You must write a message for help 
on the back of one of the envelopes.” 

‘But it would be seen.”’ 

‘“‘No—no! Listen! I will give you something. 


. . achemical compound .. . wait !’’ He went 
to the bench that was littered with bottles and 
apparatus. 


‘ God grant that you will be successful,”’ he said, 
handing Foyle a small phial; “ for it is our only 
chance! Now go—if you were found here he 
would kill you, as you say!” 

As Foyle left the cell, his heart beat out great 
hammer-strokes. Here was a real chance, if it was 
only a faint one. Then a cold chill fell on him. 
Had he left the panel open? If so, he would 
inevitably be discovered. 

But when he reached the top of the short flight 
of steps, darkness and not light faced him, and a 
moment later he stepped back into the library. 

The secret panel had barely glided back into 
place before Foyle saw that Nadia was standing 
looking at him with an intensity which in the 
circumstances he found disconcerting. 

‘I am to tell you dinner is served,” she said, 
“and afterwards I want a serious talk with you.” 

“What, another serious talk, Nadia?’’ He 
meant his tone to be one of gentle raillery, but 
even to himself it did not ring true. 

“Your life depends on this one, Peter,” she 
replied, and to his surprise her fine eyes were glisten- 
ing with unshed tears. 
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It was an oppressive meal, and he was glad when 
it was over. Yet he dreaded the “ serious talk” 
that was to follow. 

She led him into a room that he had not seen 
before, and locked the door. 

“‘T am taking a risk—but I must—I must,”’ she 
said. ‘‘ Peter, I know that you are in tremendous 
danger here! Every hour it gets worse. Lasch 
has gone to London to discover your real identity. 
No, I do not want you to confide in me—such 
secrets are dangerous—but I want to help you, not 
reproach you. [used to be a strong woman—but 
now I am weak—so pitiably weak that I am false 
to my trust and to my creed !”’ 

“‘ Nadia,’ he said, very troubled, ‘‘ believe me 
when I say that I am sorry to cause you this dis- 
tress. What I have done I felt compelled to do. 
I had no option. You realize that ? ” 

“Yes,” she answered, “although you have 
deceived me—me, Nadia Sabinoff !—I realize that. 
But now, listen—I have a plan for your escape | 
It must be to-night ! Any minute now Lasch may 
return, and I know—do not ask me why or how, 
but I Anow—that he will bring back to No. 1 the 
information which he went to London to discover. 
You will be revealed to No. 1 as—as what you are, 
and he will have no mercy! ”’ 

“I cannot go alone, Nadia. If I escape, sus- 
picion will fall on some one else.” 

P A blazing light came into her eyes and then died 
own. 

“This is my last word,” she said; “I, who 
risk so much, am willing to show you ‘a way 1D 
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which you can escape. But, understand, you go 
alone—with me. I love you, Peter—is that not 
sufficient ? ”’ : 

Foyle’s voice was unsteady. 

“I’m sorry, Nadia. You've been a brick to me, 
but—but I can’t go. I must stop and see things 
out.”’ 

She left him without another word. 


Chapter XLIV In the Cells 


FTER refusing Nadia’s offer, Foyle remained 
on tenterhooks for a few minutes. In the 
silence he heard the whirring of a telephone some- 
where in the house. If he could only get to that 
instrument himself ! 
But there must surely be an evening post out of 
the house. 
_ He tip-toed into the hall. And there, as though 
in answer to his silent prayer, was a letter resting 
on the table ! 
He was unable to move fora moment. So much 
—everything !—depended on his not being seen. 
Then he moved forward, turned the envelope 
over, stooped for a few moments, and rushed back 
quietly into the shadow of a doorway. 
March entered the hall and picked up the letter. 
Foyle remained, doubt and hope fighting for the 
mastery. 
Could the words of that man underground be 
relied upon? If they could, this hundred to one 
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shot might come off. If not—there wasn’t a 
chance. He knew that an armed man slept out- 
side his bedroom at night. And any attempt to get 
away even on his own by day was hopeless. He 
would be killed before he got a dozen yards. What. 
he had told the captive was the plain truth. 

He wheeled swiftly now because some sub- 
conscious prompting gave the warning that danger 
was Close behind him. But before he could put a 
fist up to defend himself, his throat was seized by | 
brutal hands that had no mercy, whilst some one 
else kicked him at the back of each knee so that he 
staggered. 

With the desperation of a trapped creature he 
struggled, but fresh assailants came hurrying, and, 
borne down by the weight of numbers, Foyle 
presently lay still. Further resistance was futile, 
and he wanted to save himself from being worse 
injured, for he realized that the end of this tragi- 
comedy had come. He may have been seen tam- 
pering with that letter, or there might be another 
reason, but in any case, the bitter enmity of Count 
Lasch had triumphed. Death was very near, he 
felt sure. Nadia’s prophecy was coming true. 

While his foes pulled him to his feet, he saw 
something which obliterated his own personal sense 
of misfortune. Nadia had quickly had her revenge |! 
Coming down the stairs was Sylvia. Shealso wasa 
prisoner.. Nadia Sabinoff was on one side of her. A’ 
pair of handcuffs joined them together. There was 
a strange, dead expression in Nadia’s face, but he 
knew that she would not try to help the captive girl. 

Men came crowding into the hall—Giolatti, the 
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scarred man, Count Lasch, No. 1 himself. Whilst 
Lasch’s face was twisted with satisfied malice, 
Vivanti’s eyes were terrible. 

“ Take them below! ’’ he snapped. His mouth 
worked hike that of a vicious, maddened dog. 

‘* Perhaps you will be good enough to tell me why 
this has happened ? ’’ demanded Foyle. 

Vivanti motioned Lasch, who was about to speak, 
to be silent. 

“Much more will happen to the man who has 
acted as a spy—the man who is the nephew of Sir 
Herbert Mandeville, before very long,’’ he said ina 
voice tense with hate. 

“Who says I am a spy and the nephew of Sir 
Herbert Mandeville ? ”’ 

‘ We have received the information from a man 
named Dommett. He was your servant—and he 
ought to know. ... Take them away!” 

Hustled fiercely from the room, Foyle felt that 
his cup was full. To be betrayed by Dommett ! 
Of course Tom had acted innocently and with the 
best of intentions—but the biting irony of it! 
Where was Dommett ? But what did it matter 
where he was ?>—there was only one chance now— 
and that might arrive too late! Vivanti would 
lose no time in putting the two who had learned 
his secrets safely out of the way. Without a doubt 
they would be murdered. 

It was not for himself he cared—even though 
now Life held so much for him. It was Sylvia—a 
gently-nurtured girl, who had fallen into the hands 
of remorseless fiends! He groaned as harrowing 
thoughts crossed his mind. 
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“You'll have something real to groan about 
soon | ’’ said Giolatti, holding his right wrist, ‘‘ and 
as for the girl !’’ He chuckled obscenely. 

Foyle kept silent, although the words sent him 
into a fresh frenzy. 

A door that seemed made of some intensely 
heavy material—probably iron or steel—and which 
Peter could not remember to have noticed before 
— opened and he was rushed down some steps. He 
was to be placed in one of those underground cells. 
And Sylvia ? 

“You won’t be able to do a lot of love-making, 
but being naturally a kind-hearted man, I'll put 
you adjoining,” said Giolatti; ‘in you go!” 

Foyle fell forward, landing on his hands and 
knees on the stone floor. The door of the next cell 
was opened, clanged to, and then footsteps walked 
away. 

Peter looked round. Then he went to the door. 
It was hopeless to attempt to open it. Taking 
another glance round his prison, he noticed a small 
iron grating high up on the right-hand side. 

‘“‘ Darling !’’ he called softly, hoping that the 
sound would carry through the grating, the other 
side of which must have been in the next cell. 

“Yes, Peter dear? ”’ : 

Sylvia{ Then they had put her near him! 
He could at least speak to her. 

‘“‘T want to tell you there is just a chance, dear ! 
I managed to send a message out. But I shall 
never forgive myself for dragging you into this—I 
mean I ought to have got you away long ago.”’ 

‘“‘} wouldn’t have gone, Peter! I wanted to 
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help you—and [ have helped you, haven’t I? 
Even if we have failed in the end, I mean ? ” 

‘“‘'You’ve shown me the real wonder of living, 

|sweetheart ! And when we once get away. . .” 
We mustn’t build our hopes on that, Peter. 
We cannot get away. They will kill us, I feel sure 
—but we shall be together, dear!’’ The low voice, 
although vibrant, was steady. Foyle marvelled at 
the courage of her. Love in Sylvia’s case gave her 
calm resignation, but to him it brought such a 
‘fierce rebellion against the dastardly trick which 
Fate had played him that he could have forgotten 

‘his manhood. 
Just keep on hoping, dear—remember there 
is still a chance!” he said, controlling his voice ; 
~ and we had better not talk any more in case some 

one should hear us.” 
I quite understand, Peter. If I could only see 
you, my loved one!” 

Foyle choked. Hecould make no reply to that ; 
perhaps Sylvia would understand. He expected 
she would. 
| In the silence which followed he tried to trace 
the progress of the letter to Horridge’s. The great 
‘Stores should receive it by the first post. That 
would mean it would be read by, say, nine o’clock 
or half-past. Would the invisible ink have had 
time to develop by that time? If it were thrown 
away before——! But he had not to think of 
| that ; his duty now was to school his nerves and 
stiffen his will so that whatever happened, apart 
from actual death, he could hold out until help 
might come. But, try as hard as he could to ignore 
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them, all sorts of maddening questions rose up to 
mock him. Would the clerk who handled the 
letter have sense enough to give it to a superior? 
Would this superior think it was some silly kind of 
joke ? Would he even know who Sir Herbert 
Mandeville was and the important position he 
occupied ? 

He groaned, biting his lip so that the girl 
should not hear. 


Chapter XLV A Surprise for Mr. Godfrey Horridge 


. VERY way I turn I find something that 
baffles me!’”’ exclaimed John D. Martin 
angrily. He had come to Sir Herbert Mandeville’s 
office and sat down heavily on to a chair without 
apology. ‘ There’s this chap Dommett now.” 

“Dommett ?”’ The official stared. ‘“ Do you 
mean the Dommett who used to be my nephew's 
servant ? ”’ 

“The same without a doubt! You’ve had 
plenty else to think about, I expect ; but Dommett, 
who used to be a pugilist, I understand, somehow 
got mixed up with this gang. Perhaps he was on 
the trail of your nephew. Anyway, he was beaten 
up, and taken to the Limehouse Headquarters of 
the Gang. There he was found on the night that 
the place was raided. Taken to St. Crispin’s 
Hospital, it was discovered that he had lost his 
memory. On the first day that he could remember 
cil hata I abate that was—the mystery-guy 
No. 2, that I let slip out of my fingers, called, posing 
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asanold backer. What Dommett told him I don’t 
know—no one knows—but I expect it was some- 
thing worth hearing. The first thing this morning 
I went to the hospital myself—only to be told that 
Dommett had done a flit. Directly he was allowed 
up, he bolted.”’ 

‘“‘ Have you tried the flat in The Albany ? ” 

‘'‘Yes—but he hasn’t shown up there. The 
Yard have a man posted now, but I’m not expect- 
ing much in that direction.”’ 

“Yes ?”’ called Mandeville, in answer to a dis- 
creet knock on the door. 

Stevens, the assistant private secretary, coughed. 

“ Mr. Godfrey Horridge to see you, sir,”’ he said. 
If a private secretary of the Head of a Govern- 
ment Department can ever be said to look im- 
pressed, Stevens presented that appearance now. 

“ Godfrey Horridge ! ’”’ repeated Martin ; ‘‘ surely 
that’s the Stores King fellow who came over here 
from Philly some years ago? ” 

“Yes,” replied Sir Herbert Mandeville, ‘a 
wonderful man in many ways. I have met him at 
dinners and other public functions. I wonder 
what he can possibly wish to see me about? ... 
Ah! Mr. Horridge,”’ as a tall, well-dressed, white- 
haired man came striding purposely towards him, 
“I am very pleased to see you.- This is Mr. 
Martin from New York—he is giving me a hand in 
solving some puzzles I have worrying me just now.” 

Mr. Godfrey Horridge, the ‘‘ Stores King,”’ as he 
was often called when newspaper reporters inter- 
viewed him—and this was a frequent occurrence, 
for Horridge had interesting views on many facets 
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of Life apart from running a Store where you could 
buy anything you did or did not want—sat down 
like a man who hasn’t a moment to waste. He 
pulled out from his coat pocket an envelope. 

“ [have brought you another puzzle, I am afraid, 
Sir Herbert,” he said. ‘“‘ My secretary handed me 
this at ten minutes past ten this morning. I 
thought it my duty to bring it to you myself 
instead of sending it by messenger.” 

The speaker’s manner was so impressive that 
both his listeners craned forward. And in the 
silence that followed Mr. Godfrey Horridge placed 
the envelope on the table before the Secretary of 
the National Security Department. 

It was a commonplace commercial envelope that 
had been passed through the post and slit at the 
top with a paper-knife in the ordinary way of 
business. But, startlingly clear, the following 
words, evidently scrawled hurriedly, showed up 
in a vivid green ink: 


/ 
wre 
Take Uns ab mee E Six 
Hethert Mande vitle_h 
Wanted. utyently —Ga2ln as 
Dippers —dyKe 


Foyle é 
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Martin was the first to come to a decision. 

“ Bully for Foyle!’ he exclaimed, rubbing his 
sands; “‘ you were right, Sir Herbert, and I was 
wrong. But this,” pointing to the envelope, “is 
all I want—just what I was waiting for. I’m off, 
with your permission, to see Sir Robert at the 
Yard.” 

“‘ Good luck { ”’ said Sir Herbert, shaking hands, 
“Tam afraid that Foyle was very hard pushed, or 
he would have written me direct. You'll give an 
2ye to him, Martin ? ”’ 

“ You bet I will! ’’ declared the other. ‘“ I owe 
him a first-class apology. He’s succeeded where 
I've failed. But it’s the end that counts—I'll keep 
you posted, Sir Herbert ! ”’ 

Mandeville turned to Mr. Godfrey Horridge, 
whose features reflected his astonishment. 

“It’s a long story, Mr. Horridge,’’ said the 
official, answering the unspoken question, “ but I 
shall be very pleased to tell it you under a bond of 
confidence over my dinner-table—I hope soon. In 
the meantime, will you kindly give me all the 
information you can about this envelope ? ” 

‘It came through the post, I understand, as an 
ordinary business communication. It contained a 
rather big order for provisions and groceries from a 
house—one minute, I have the exact address. 

| Yes—from a 
Mr. Benjamin Biddingham, 
Dipper’s Dyke, 
Shorehaven, 
Essex. 
“ The envelope had actually been thrown away, 
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I was informed, when the clerk who had dealt with 
it was surprised to see letters forming on the back 
as it lay in the waste-paper basket.”’ 

‘“‘ This is exceedingly important, and I am very 
indebted to you, Mr. Horridge.”’ 


Chapter XLVI Sir Herbert Mandeville loses his Senses 


IRECTLY his visitor was alone, Sir Herbert 

Mandeville sprang to his feet. Lately, he 

knew, he had been acting absent-mindedly at 

times; it was the after-effects of that confounded 
influenza. 

But this last lapse was lamentable and unpardon- 
able; here he had been sitting almost uncon- 
cernedly explaining a technical matter of espionage, 
whilst his nephew, the man who had risked so 
much for his sake, was in terrible danger! The 
Secretary of the Security Department flushed with 
the shame the memory brought him. 

He would not wait for Martin and the Scotland 
Yard officials. He was going to the place at once, 
alone. He remembered he should have visited 
Biddingham before, and these men who were keep- 
ing Peter Foyle a prisoner—he would see them 
himself. He would frighten them |! 

Mandeville knew himself to be scarcely normal ; 
he realized that he was acting in a manner which 
he would severely have deprecated in another man. 
Yet—whether it was due to the effects of his recent 
illness, or to another reason—he did not change his 
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mind, calling Stevens, the assistant secretary in 
and telling him to ring up the Hendon Aerqdrome. 

‘When you've got them, put them §&traight 
throughtome. ... Bythe way, Stevens, ¥s there 
a revolver in the office? ” 

‘A revolver, Sir Herbert ?’”’ He stood aghast. 
Stevens disapproved of melodrama. ‘ 

‘‘ A revolver, I said, Stevens—is there a revolver 
in the office? If not, you had better slip out and 
buy me one. Run over to the War Office .:. . I 
am going to a place where it is quite likely that I 
may have to use a revolver, Stevens ! ” 

“Sir Herbert !’’ He thought his Chief had been 
suddenly smitten with insanity. 

“Hendon Aerodrome !”’ repeated Mandeville in 
a voice that brooked no further argument. ' 

“The Chief’s dippy!’’ declared Stevens to his 
colleagues ; ‘‘ he’s going off in an aeroplane some- 
where and wants a revolver! ”’ 

A few minutes later the Secretary of the National 
Security Department was speeding for Hendon, 
breaking all possible speed limits en route. 

The Hendon authorities had been surprised to 
receive the telephone message, but they placed the 
fastest machine and the most skilful pilot at the 
distinguished visitor’s disposal. 

The pilot approached his passenger. 

* France, sir ? ’’ he inquired in the clipped speech 
of his kind. 

““ No—Essex. Get your map and look out 
Shorehaven. It’s a place near there I want to go 
to—a large house known as Dipper’s Dyke.” 

The pilot could have asked with justice why the 
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other hadn’t gone down there in the car, but, of 
course, he didn’t. 

This was the first time Sir Herbert Mandeville 
had trzvelled in an aeroplane, and the sensation 
was agreeable. Usually a staid man with what 
had been described as “a perfectly safe, middle- 
aged official mind,” the excitement of riding in this 
clipper of the clouds acted upon his already dis- 
turbed mental state so that he saw himself as one 
of his most dashing Secret Service agents instead 
of merely the calm, collected, official mind which 
directed the movements of these picturesque 
persons. 

‘“ This should be the place, sir,’’ said the pilot, 
pointing to a large house surrounded by extensive, 
but neglected ground, below them: “ I can make 
a good landing in that field.”’ 

“ Yes—and then wait forme. I shall be coming 
back with a gentleman—my nephew.” 

“Very good, Sir Herbert.” 

But Sir Herbert did not come back. 

Walking to the front of the house—which meant 
making a considerable detour—he came to the 
dilapidated lodge near the entrance gates from 
which a man promptly appeared. 

‘Tam Sir Herbert Mandeville, and I wish to see 
Mr. Biddingham immediately,” he said authon- 
tatively. ‘‘ Tell him the matter is so vital that | 
have travelled by aeroplane.” 

The lodge-keeper stared, and then became 
respectful. 

“TI will inform Mr. Biddingham,” he said. 

“ At once, please!” 
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Sir Herbert’s nerves were not ee by being 
forced to wait outside the gates for at least five 
minutes. Yet the lodge-keeper’s explanation did 
something to smooth his ruffled feelings. 

“‘It is Mr. Biddingham’s strict orders that no 
one is to be admitted before he is told their name, 
sir—Mr. Biddingham will see you at once if you 
step up to the house with me, sir.” 

Arrived at the house, the lodge-keeper handed 
the visitor over to a man dressed as a butler, and 
the latter conducted him along a corridor and 
into a room that struck him at once as being 
very dark. 

“ Mr. Biddingham will be with you immediately, 
sir,’ remarked the butler. 

Mandeville nodded. He wondered vaguely wh 
they didn’t let more light into this room whic 
smelt close. 

Then footsteps sounded outside and the man 
who had called at his Whitehall office some weeks 
ago briskly entered. 

“Well, well, Sir Herbert, this is a totally un- 
expected pleasure! To what am I indebted for 
your visit ? ”’ 

The Government official came straight to the 
point. 

““T have a nephew named Foyle—Peter Reping- 
ton Foyle is his full name. This morning, not 
much more than an hour ago, an extraordinary 
message of help arrived at my office. It was writ- 
ten in invisible ink—that is to say, the ink was 
invisible at the time the message was written. I 
have brought it with me... .” 
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“‘T shall be very pleased to see it, Sir Herbert. 
But, pardon me, why come here? ”’ 

‘“‘ Because it was evidently written at Dipper’s 
Dyke—in this house! You shall see it for your- 
self.” 

Sir Herbert Mandeville produced the envelope. 

‘“‘ The light is none too good in this room,” the 
other remarked, turning away. 

It was impossible for Mandeville to see the man’s 
face, but the other studied the envelope intently. 

‘“‘ I know nothing whatever of this, of course, Sir 
Herbert—I should consider it was a hoax myself 
Why should your nephew, Mr. Foyle, be here! 
And if he were here, why should he appeal for help 
in this crazy fashion ? ”’ 

“ That is what I have come to find out, Mr. Bid- 
dingham. Circumstances have arisen which make 
me suspect almost incredible things.”” He went 
on quickly : ** Why would you not see an American 
police-officer who called here with a personal letter 
from me?” 

“My dear Sir Herbert———!”’ the other started 
to expostulate. 

“Look here, Mr. Biddingham,” cut in the 
Government official ; ‘‘ I cannot and will not stand 
onceremony. Iam convinced that that,’ pointing 
to the envelope, ‘is genuine. Foyle is not the 
kind of man to play such a foolish trick—besides, 
what could possibly be his object ? I am deter- 
mined,’ producing a revolver from his pocket, “ to 
learn the truth. Foyle must be in this house 
somewhere, and I order you to produce him.” 

The other gasped. 
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“ Put that thing away, I implore you, Sir Her- 
bert! Do you actually mean to insinuate that you 
suspect me of keeping your nephew here against 
his will ?” 

‘‘T suspect everybody in this house until con- 
vinced of their innocence,’ was the sombre reply. 
“Scotland Yard have already been informed, and 
they are on their way herenow. I came myself by 
air with the intention of taking Mr. Foyle back with 
me. In that case I will make an explanation to 
the police authorities.” 

“But this is monstrous!” the other man 
declared ; “ do you forget that I am in this coun- 
try by the invitation of the British Government, 
Sir Herbert ? Do you ignore the fact that I have 
been working on an invention which you yourself 
have admitted is likely to be of inestimable benefit 
to England ? And now you have the effrontery to 
suggest that I am practically a criminal! I will 
not tolerate such an insult! I leave for America 
by the first available boat, sir!” 

“IT forget nothing. I only know that Foyle, my 
nephew, sent me a message for help from this house. 
I am convinced that he is in this house. You may 
not know anything about it—but I still demand to 
see my nephew.” 

The man made a despairing gesture. 

“TI repeat that I know nothing of your nephew. 
To the best of my knowledge he is not here and 
never has been here. But, to satisfy you, I will 
have my servants brought into this room, and you 
can question them. After that, if you are still 
unconvinced, you are free to search the house from 
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top to bottom. If you will excuse me, I will gather 
the servants together.” 

Without waiting for any comment he turned his 
back and left the room. Sir Herbert realized that 
the inventor was seriously annoyed, but the present 
was no time for the consideration of personal feel- 
ings. He was determined to probe this mystery 
to the roots. 

He sat back in the chair waiting. The place 
was as silent as the grave. Not even the sliding 
back of a small panel in the opposite wall made an 
sound, whilst the sinister operation which immedi- 
ately followed was accomplished noiselessly. 

Gradually the Secretary of the National Security 
Department realized that he was becoming very 
drowsy. He could hardly keep his eyes open. 
Why in the deuce didn’t they open the window ? 

He rose. But that drowsy sensation became 
worse. He staggered to the door and tried to 
open it. 

The door would not yield: Biddingham must 
have locked it. 

He had been fooled—trapped ! 

This was the last impression Sir Herbert Mande- 
ville had, for the next minute he sank to the floor, 
completely overcome by the intense drowsiness 
which he could not explain. 


Chapter XLVII Checkmate 


OHN D. MARTIN left the office of Sir Herbert 
Mandeville in such a state of excitement as 
he had not experienced for many years. 

Dipper’s Dyke! Of course! He might have 
known that was where the heart of the mystery 
lay! He told himself he had been conscious of the 
fact for some time—ever since, in fact, he had 
made that fruitless journey to Essex the day that 
Biddingham, the inventor, refused to see him. 
But he had been in an exceedingly delicate position 
—he was only in this case by courtesy, as 1t were ; 
he couldn’t interfere with the arrangements that 
had been made. But for the pointed hint Sir 
Herbert Mandeville had given him, that since the 
inventor did not want to be disturbed, he (Martin) 
must not make any further attempt to disturb 
Biddingham, Dipper’s Dyke would have seen 
another visit from him long before this. However, 
now he not only had the necessary permission, but 
he carried Sir Herbert Mandeville’s benediction 
and best wishes with him. 

Within a very few minutes Martin was at Scot- 
land Yard. A word here and a word there and he 
soon stood in the room of the Chief Commissioner 
himself. 

“IT want some men, Chief! ” 

“ The deuce you do, Martin,” said the other with 
a smile; ‘‘ men are not only scarce, but precious, 
Just about now. There’s a lot of business going on. 

at do you want ’em for, Martin ? ” 

“To clean up this Purple Plague gang; the 
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busy bees who have been doing their best to drive 
us all into a madhouse for the past few weeks. Do 
I get "em, Sir Robert ? ”’ 

‘ Like hell you do!”’ was the emphatic answer ; 
“like hell you do! But what have you got to go 
on this time ? ” 

“This time is right!” said John D. Martin 
with a scowl, “‘ but if they put it over me to-day 
I’ll resign from the Service and start breeding 
poultry.’ Quickly he told the Chief Commis- 
sioner the reason of his visit. 

‘“‘ May be a hoax, Martin; we have to consider 
that.’’ 

‘Hoax, nothing! That boy Foyle’s in this 
thing up to his neck! His uncle gave him a sort 
of roving commission to find the Chief Crook, 
never thinking that anything would come of it, 
and what did he do but get himself enlisted in the 
Gang! Now they must have got wise to him—I 
tell you, Chief, this thing’s BIG. I want the men 
and I want ’em quick! Isit ago?” 

Sir Robert Hetherington, Chief Commissioner 
at Scotland Yard, rang a bell. For the next three 
minutes he occupied himself in giving orders. At 
the end: “I think I shall pop along with you, 
Martin.” 

“Not on your life! ’’ was the emphatic reply. 
* As you say, this thing may be a hoax—and we're 
dealing with men who won't shy at a murder or 
two—the bigger the game, the better they'll be 

leased. You're too big a bird to be risked, Sir 
obert—that’s what it amounts to. Excuse me 
giving you the high hand in your own office, but 
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I’m talking sound common sense. And, if you 
don’t mind, I’d like to carry the thing through on 
my own, with the help of your boys, of course. 
As you know, I started the hunt over in the States, 
and since I’ve been in London I’ve been put through 
so much by these birds that I shan’t be happy 
until I’ve got ’em all by the heels.”’ 

“Outside,” said Hetherington, “ you will find 
two motor-cars packed with men. You have 
carte blanche—good hunting, Martin!” 

John D. left the room with a smile on his face. 

‘““ All set, boys?” he asked. 

“Quite ready, sir,’’ was the reply. 

‘“‘T’ll sit next the driver in the first car,’’ said 
Martin, and so the party started. 

Good time was made once London was left 
behind. The cars were heavy machines and the 
man next to Martin drove like a man possessed. 

Food was eaten as they travelled, yet in spite of 
this saving, the light was failing, when a man sitting 
behind Martin touched him on the arm and said: 
“ T know this country well, sir; we ought to be at 
Dipper’s Dyke in another ten minutes.”’ 

‘Good !”’ grunted Martin. 

At that moment two things wr 4 ing to jar his 
equanimity. First, the driver of his car swerved 
so violently to the right that he was nearly thrown 
out of his seat, and secondly, the centre of the 
road which this car had just left blew up in the 
most amazing fashion. The dull roar of a terrific 
explosion deafened him before a blankness came. 


*“* How are you feeling now, Mr. Martin?” 
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He opened his eyes to see dully that one of the 
Scotland Yard detectives was bending over him. 

‘“‘ What happened ? ” he demanded. 

‘“‘ Queerest thing that ever I’ve known outside 
of a war! The road suddenly blew up just as 
though it had been mined. Both cars were 
ruined, and there’s three of my pals dead, sir! ”’ 

“ Dead !”’ 

“Yes, sir. It was a miracle that you escaped. 
If Singleton, the driver of your car, had not 
swerved to avoid that big rut in the road, you 
would have been killed too, Mr. Martin! ”’ 

‘“‘ And I cursed him for it at the time—at least, 
I started to curse him... .” 

Slowly Martin got on his feet. 

“‘ Three of the boys dead, eh? That means we’ve 
only got seven of us left. Any injured ? ”’ 

“Three, sir; but they'll carry on, especially 
after this.”’ 

“Yes, especially after this,’’ repeated Martin. 
‘“‘ Both cars are gone, and we have three dead men 
on our hands—that’s it, isn’t it?” 

The other nodded. 

‘“* Where’s that fellow who said he knew the 
country so well round here ? ” 

‘* Laidley, sir? here he is.” 

With the blood still welling from a nasty-looking 
wound on the forehead, the man who had been 
sitting behind Martin on the journey walked up. 

“Nice business this, Laidley !” 

“Yes, sir. Reminds one a bit of the War, sir.” 
Wiping away some blood with a handkerchief 
which was already soaked, he stood waiting. 
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“Any post-office, any place where we could 
telephone round here, Laidley ? ” 

“Not that I know of, sir. The nearest place I 
should say would be the house itself—Dipper’s 
Dyke.”’ 

“We'll get on to Dipper’s Dyke!” said Martin 
erimly. , | 

He turned to his companion. 

“ That was the main road, Laidley ? ”’ 

* Yes, sir.” 

“It was mined, Laidley. They were evidently 
expecting us.” 

“ Undoubtedly, sir. As I say, it reminds me a 
bit of the War, sir.” 

“This is going to be another war!” growled 
John D. Martin. 


Chapter XLVITII The Wine of Death 


A? No. 1 stood up there came from a near 
distance the sound of a heavy explosion. 

“* Had we the necessary time,’’ remarked Vivanti, 
“T would ask you, my friends and comrades, to 
offer up a short prayer on behalf of the souls of the 
vanquished—lI refer, of course, to the energetic 

entlemen from Scotland Yard who, according to 
ir Herbert Mandeville, were hastening here to 
effect your rescue, Mr.—er—Repington!” He 
had turned swiftly to lash the male prisoner with 
his venomous eyes. “I presumed they would 
come by road, and so the mines which had been 
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placed by my instructions, in readiness for just 
such an emergency as this, fulfilled their pur- 
pose.” 

A slow strangled gasp of horror broke from 
Sylvia Fowke’s lips. She, like Peter Foyle, her 
fellow prisoner, was bound hand and foot and 
fastened to a chair. 

Foyle made no comment upon the extraordinary 
news which this inhuman monster, who had 
brought Sylvia and himself to this room for trial 
(God save the mark !) and subsequent murder, had 
just givenhim. Howhad Vivanti seen Sir Herbert 
Mandeville ? And that explosion? Rapidly his 
brain worked. His message for help must have 
been seen at Horridge’s, the envelope had been 
taken to Sir Herbert Mandeville, the latter had 
communicated with Scotland Yard, and the police 
had acted promptly. 

But if what Vivanti had said was true, the 
rescuers had been blown to pieces in an explosion |! 
And they had nearly reached Dipper’s Dyke by 
that time! Peter smothered a groan of despair. 

“Even if there should be any survivors, Mr.— 
er—Repington, I fancy they will not find us 
unprepared,’ went on Vivanti; “I think I can 
assure you that we are not likely to be disturbed. 
I would not have you delude yourself with any 
false hopes.” 

Peter looked round the ring of faces. There 
was no mercy, no pity to be seen in any of them— 
even Nadia’s face was hard and stern, with eyes 
that gleamed. 

“ My friends,” continued Vivanti, looking round 
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himself at those who served under him in the 
Organization, “ this is a terrible moment for us. 
We have discovered our first traitor, and I have 
called you together to see how this man is to be 
dealt with. I shall deal with him myself, for he 
deceived even me. 

“It is necessary for me to trace the perfidy of 
this man,” pointing a long finger at Foyle. ‘‘ He 
joined us, as you now know, under a false name. 
Should he still dispute his real name is Peter 
Repington Foyle, I have his uncle, Sir Herbert 
Mandeville, the esteemed head of the Govern- 
ment Department which, in co-operation with the 
police, has been doing its level best to exterminate 
our Organization, in another room ready to 
identify him ! ” 

“ Bluff, Vivanti! ’’ declared Peter Foyle. 

No. 1 turned swiftly. 

“ You call it ‘ bluff’! March, bring Sir Herbert 
Mandeville here. I am afraid you will have to 
carry him, but you are physically strong, so that 
does not matter. 

“While we are waiting,” went on Vivanti, as 
though the production of the Secretary of the 
National Security Department was merely an 
interlude, ‘‘ I will resume my story. 

“You are all aware, as I remarked before, that 
the prisoner joined our Organization under an 
assumed name. Why he did solIcan guess. The 
probability is that he hoped to give some help to 
his uncle. 

“In the days of his novitiate I confess I liked 
him. I liked him in spite of the suspicious evi- 
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dence which commenced to accumulate directly 
he had joined us. Our good friend Lasch was 
constantly saying that he did not trust the man. 
Even then I felt that Foyle was to be given every 
chance. He has had every chance. I feel sure 
now that his death is approaching so rapidly he 
will agree that I have been an upright, a just and 
an unbiased judge. That knowledge should be 
a great consolation to him; after all, it must be a 
far more pleasant experience to die feeling that 
justice has been done than to perish harbouring 
a sense of resentment.” 

“You're a wonderful talker, Vivanti ! ”’ 

Foyle yawned. If he hadn’t yawned he should 
have groaned, and he wanted to instil some 
confidence into Sylvia even at this last hour. 

“To digress for a moment—but here is Sir 
Herbert Mandeville. Unfortunately he is not 
quite conscious, but you have all noticed, no 
doubt, the start of surprise which Foyle has given ? 
That start of surprise is sufficiently good evidence 
that he is the nephew of our bitterest enemy.” 

Foyle, prepared as he had been, was unable to 
prevent that smothered gasp of surprise. The 
man, whose legs sagged and who had to be practi- 
cally carried into the room, was undoubtedly Sir 
Herbert Mandeville. Yet how had he got there ? 
and what had that devil Vivanti done to him? 
Mandeville looked desperately ill. He was barely 
conscious and looked round with vacant eyes that 
held neither recognition nor intelligence. 

“My God ! ‘You will suffer for this! ”’ 

eee A stirred to passionate resentment at this 
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fresh outrage, had cried out on the instant that he 
saw his uncle did not know him. 

Vivanti smiled. That smile betrayed the arro- 
gant, almost unbelievable vanity of the man. He 
was revelling in this scene in which he wielded the 
power of life and death over three people. The 
burning and insatiable desire for revenge which he 
had was mixed with an ungovernable love of the 
limelight. Even though some of the Scotland 
Yard party of rescuers might have escaped, and 
be outside the house by this time, he continued 
to strut and play to the gallery. 

‘IT warned you a few moments ago not to delude 
yourself with any false hopes, my young friend,” 
he now said; ‘‘ there is no power left in this 
country which can make me suffer. It may be 
necessary for me to leave England for a short while 
after your unfortunate demise. But,” as a growl 
came from behind, “ time presses, and my col- 
leagues are impatient. They have not my artist’s 
delight in delaying the inevitable end.” 

He strode up to Foyle. 

“IT warned you of what would happen if you 
were a traitor,” he said in a changed voice, “ so 
that you can have no defence and no recrimina- 
tions. You went on with your eyes open. 

“ As for you, Miss Fowke, like Bluebeard’s wife, 
you became unduly inquisitive. You were not 
content merely to do your work, but you en- 
deavoured to pry out mysecrets. You did this in 
spite of repeated warnings. I have no particular 
animosity against you, even if I deprecate your 
foolishness. However, as you know too much 
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about this house and the work which has gone 
on here, it would be dangerous to allow you to 
impart that information to anyone connected with 
the police. Consequently you must share the 
fate of your fellow spy.” 

The bizarre mentality of the man was evidenced 
the next moment. 

“‘ T have here,”’ he said, turning to a small table, 
“two glasses of wine. Both contain poison. In 
the case of one the poison works instantaneously : 
the end is mercifully swift. In the other glass is 
a poison which takes at least fifteen minutes to 
achieve its purpose, and the process is scarcely 

leasant for the drinker. ... Need I say, Mr. 

oyle, that I intend you to drink the slow poison ? 
Your fellow spy will have the pleasure of watching 
you during the subsequent fifteen minutes... . 
At the end she may obtain forgetfulness herself by 
drinking the other glass of wine—no doubt by that 
time she will be glad todoso. Should you hesitate 
to drink, Foyle, I shall reluctantly have to apply 
certain pressure to Miss Fowke; as a chivalrous 
young man, I feel sure you will not allow her to 
suffer unnecessary pain... .” 

‘Peter! Never mind me!... oh, never 
mind me!” cried Sylvia. 

‘“‘ Untie his left arm ! ’”’ ordered Vivanti, pointing 
to Foyle. 

It was a ghastly moment. Foyle dared not 
look at Sylvia—the realization that he would 
never see her again, that he had to lose his love in 
death—and a death horrible for Sylvia to witness, 
brought a mad surging to his brain. 
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“ Tf you will not drink yourself it will be poured 
down your throat!’ he heard Vivanti hiss; 
“or perhaps you would prefer that the wine should 
be changed ? Miss Fowke.. .” 

Inconceivable horror! He stretched out his 
hand for the glass. He no longer hesitated. 
What did his own torture matter so long as Sylvia 
was saved from pain ? 

The madness in his brain grew and grew. He 
scarcely realized what he was doing. 

But as he held the wine of death in his hand he 
cried in a loud, clear voice: 

“To you, Vivanti—in Hell!” 

Then, just as he was about to draw it nearer to 
him, a revolver shot rang out with startling clear- 
ness and the glass was shattered into a thousand 
fragments. The wine of death poured down over 
his fingers, staining them the colour of blood. 


Chapter XLIX The Second Mr. Biddingham 


HILE Martin was standing hesitant in the 

dense fog which now blotted out every- 

thing more than an arm’s length away, a shadow 
glided up to him and touched his arm. 

The detective spun round and caught the man 
—he could see it was a man—fiercely by the 
Shoulders. He was not taking any chances after 
that explosion. 

“IT know you, I’ve seen you!” said the man, 
and then Martin exclaimed in return: ‘ You're 
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Dommett. The fellow who left the hospital. 
What are you doing down here ? ”’ 

Bit by bit the answer was given. Martin 
learned that the ex-pugilist, directly his memory 
returned, was seized with a foreboding that nothing 
could ease. He remembered having visited some 
time before a place called Dipper’s Dyke, where 
he met a girl who was in love with his guv’nor. 
That girl had told him that she had sent a message 
for help to Peter Foyle. The latter, according to 
his reasoning, would sooner or later go to Dipper’s 
Dyke, if only to see this girl. That meant that he 
—Dommett—must return there as quickly as he 
could; he had to warn Foyle and help the girl. 
By a strategy he had escaped from the hospital, 
and he had not gone back. 

It was somewhat confusing, but Martin saw 
sufficient daylight to realize what had been in the 
man’s harassed and groping mind. 

“You should have gone to the police—we are 
the police,” he went on to explain. 

“‘ Couldn’t wait for the police,’”’ replied Dommett, 
who was still obviously a sick man, “ they might 
have thought I was tellin’ a lot of fairy-tales—an’ 
they might ‘ave sent me back to the hospital. 
That would ‘ave meant that time was lost. So I 
came by mysel’. An’ now I’m goin’ to get into 
the damned place—there’s a secret passage.” 

‘“‘ Good boy !”” exclaimed the delighted Martin ; 
‘* we’re coming with you! We're from Scotland 
Yard, and we're down here because Mr. Foyle 
sent us a message asking for help.” 

“From ‘ere ?’’ demanded Dommett. 
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“Yes, from here. Can you find your way in 
this confounded fog ? ”’ 

“Yes, I think so...no, not that way! 
There’s a live electric wire runnin’ all round the 
grounds; it nearly burned my ‘and off when I 
touched it the first time I was ’ere! ”’ 


One by one the rescuers dropped from the floor 
of the old monastery cell into the corridor beneath. 

‘This is where I ’eard the hounds torturin’ a 
bloke they called Biddingham,”’ whispered Dom- 
mett as he crept along leading the way. 

“Ah!” replied Martin, in bitter self-reproach : 
if ever there was a first-class boob I’m that 


y, 

“What's that ?”’ asked the ex-pugilist. 

“Never mind, Dommett. I was talking to 
myself. And we won’t speak any more; we 
don't know who may be listening.”’ 

In the dense gloom, broken only by the gleam 
of Martin’s electric torch, they glided forward. 

The leader suddenly stopped. 

‘“There’s a light! Softly, boys!’ Martin 
whispered. 

At a height of about five feet from the ground 
a thin pencil of light streamed from what looked 
a solid wall. 

“T’ll slip along.” Martin, revolver in hand, 
disappeared. 
_ He found that the light came from a peep-hole 
in a door. Some time before this, however, he 
had thrilled at the sound of a man’s voice. 

Putting one eye to the small round hole in the 
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door, he listened in amazement to what this man 
was saying. 

Then, sucking in his breath, he put his revolver 
to the hole, and fired. 

At the sound of the shot the Scotland Yard 
men came running. 

“ Burst in this door—there’s hell going on 
inside | ’’ cried Martin. 


Peter Foyle looked at his stained fingers in 
bewilderment. His mind could not immediately 
take in what had happened. 

It was only when a number of men, each holding 
a revolver, burst into the room that comprehension 


came. 

“Sylvia! You’re saved!” he cried, his heart 
almost bursting with joy. 

Before the menace of those pointed revolvers, 
the leaders of the Organization remained still. 

Only one man moved. He was huge-framed, 
and had a spade-shaped beard. Whipping out a 
revolver he fired immediately. 

“You've sold us, you devil’s pawn!’ he 
snarled. 

“I expected something of that sort!” com- 
mented John D. Martin, whilst a gasp of astonish- 
ment came from the men standing near. 

Before the eyes of the Scotland Yard detectives 
an amazing thing was happening: the man who 
had been shot in the stomach was slowly dtssolv- 


sng | 
"That was the only way to describe the extra- 
ordinary happening: the man was actually 
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dwindling as he swayed on his feet. His body, 
which had been inclined to corpulency before, 
shrank; his face, which had been cherubic, 
wasted as something fell out of each cheek. As 
he sank to the floor, he revealed himself as an 
entirely different person | 

“Exit the second Mr. Biddingham!” cried 
Foyle, ‘“‘ but watch him, Martin, he’s as slippery 
as sin!” 

Martin nodded. Each of his men moved 
forward. 

At the same time two of the prisoners rushed 
for the door which had been left open. They had 
taken advantage of the confusion to make a 
desperate effort to escape. 

Foyle could not follow the result of the struggle, 
for Dommett, down whose rugged cheeks tears 
were Streaming, was cutting the ropes that bound 
him to the chair. 

When Peter stood up he saw Martin slipping 
handcuffs on the man he knew as Radosky—the 
man who had fred the revolver shot at Vivanti. 
Giolatti, his evil face now pallid with fright, was 
similarly treated. 

“Two of ’em got away, but I expect they won't 
get very far,’ Martin told Foyle, whose arms were 
around Sylvia Fowke. ‘‘ You know the crowd— 
who's this lady ?”” He pointed to Nadia Sabinoff. 

Immediately the words left his lips Martin 
Sprang at the girl. 

‘“ You won't sell any more red roses in White- 
hall! ’’ he sneered. ‘I promised myself I’d run 
across you again, Miss Purple Plague |” 
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Nadia drew herself up in disdain. She looked 
at her accuser indifferently. 

“One moment,” she said, and there was so 
much authority, so much natural dignity in her 
voice that Martin signalled the man who held the 
waiting handcuffs to stand aside. 

The girl looked at Foyle. 

‘“‘ Peter, you have won at the last moment, and 
I have lost. You could have won before if only 
you had accepted the offer I made you. But you 
would not have been the man you are if you had 
accepted—I see that now. Peter, I—I drink to 

ou!” 
Before anyone could stop her, Nadia Sabinoff 
seized the nearest wine-glass and poured the 
contents down her throat. 

“It’s poisoned !’’ cried Sylvia, aghast. 

* Pe—ter |”’ 

As the girl swayed forward in her death-throe, 
Foyle caught her in his arms. What she could 
not have in life she had in death. | 

“‘ Well, perhaps that was the best way,” grunted 
John D. Martin, but Sylvia sprang forward. 

‘“‘She was a great woman!” she ciel 
great woman! It was that man who made her 
vile!” She pointed to the shrunken figure that| 
had once been her employer. 

‘“ What—what in the deuce am I doing here? ” | 

The voice caused Peter Foyle to jump back. 

“ By jove, sir,” he said, ‘‘ I’d completely for- 
gotten you!” 

Pushed away in a corner, as it were, Sir Herbert | 
Mandeville had remained unnoticed amid the 
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stress of conflict and tragedy. But until this 
moment he had not regained the full use of his 
senses. 

Looking round the room, Foyle became tense. 

‘“Where’s Lasch?”’ he demanded; “if pos- 
sible, he was a worse devil than Vivantil We 
can't let him get away, Martin! Uncle, see to 
Sylvia, will you ? ” 

While Sir Herbert Mandeville stared thought- 
fully at the beautiful girl Foyle had just released, 
his nephew shot out of the room. 

Mandeville hastened after him. 

‘“‘ There is an aeroplane in the field at the back 
of the house—I came down in it this morning— 
they may try——”’ 

But Foyle had gone. 


He discovered the machine. It was waiting, 
as his uncle had told him, in the field at the back 
of the house. Peter had crawled to it on his hands 
and knees, and he was a deplorable sight. But the 
mud and the grime did not matter, he felt, so long 
as he could once—only once—have the satisfaction 
of feeling Count Lasch’s throat safely gripped 
between his hands. The things this man with 
the wolf’s mouth had said to him were etched in 
acid on his mind. 

In spite of the intense cold, Peter felt in a glow. 
He remembered having heard Lasch say some 
time before that he had once owned a flying 
machine, and that there was no earthly sensation 
to be compared to the joy of scudding through 
and above the clouds. If Lasch knew of "ahs 
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machine—as, of course, he must know, being so 
closely in Vivanti’s confidence—he would as- 
suredly make for this aeroplane sooner or later. 
It would mean his safest means of escape. And 
he would certainly try to get away from England 
now that the game was up and his identity fully 
known. 

Behind him, as he now lay in the damp, long 
grass, he heard a man cursing in a low but remark- 
ably fluent voice. This man, as he came nearer, 
Foyle saw was Count Lasch. The latter carried 
a revolver. 

In what was practically the same spring, Peter 
got upon his feet and was at his man. The fact 
that, in being unarmed, he was at a serious dis- 
advantage, did not occur to him—he knew the 
other to be Lasch, and that was sufficient. 

A light played in front of his eyes and something 
scorched his scalp, along which a red-hot iron 
might have been run. But he chuckled as he 
said: ‘‘ Now, Lasch, we can settle our little affair 
—I have waited long enough! ”’ 

His left hand by this time was holding Lasch’s 
right wrist: there was to be no more firing if he 
could help it; this was to be a fist and claw 
affair. 

With the other hand, Peter tried to squeeze the 
crook’s throat, but before he could get a grip, his 
opponent had shot out a long leg and kicked him 
violently in the stomach. The pain crumpled 
Foyle up, and, before he could recover himself, 
Lasch had leapt at him with the ferocity of a 
tiger-cat. 
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What followed, as the two rolled and struggled 
in the rank grass, was not pretty. It would 
probably have caused the Marquis of Queensberry 
to have taken to his bed. Lasch was an entirely 
unscrupulous fighter, and Foyle had to counter 
his attacks as best he could. But here his ex- 
perience at the base of a Rugby scrum came in 
useful ; he was at home in a rough-and-tumble. 

Lasch started by trying to gouge out his eyes. 
In seizing the other’s right hand, Foyle snapped 
the man’s first finger at the main joint. Lasch 
opened his mouth to howl and Foyle swished his 
right fist against the gleaming teeth. 

Judging by the choking noise his foe made, 
Lasch must have swallowed a considerable portion 
of his front plate. 

Peter took advantage of the moment by pressing 
his knee hard into the Count’s solar plexus. Then, 
with the other gasping, he obtained what he 
wanted—a good, unrestricted, businesslike hold 
on Count Lasch’s sinewy throat. 

“T’m going to kill you, Lasch!” he said 
tensely. 

But even while he was applying the first fatal 
pressure, something from behind descended with 
crashing force upon his head, and he rolled off his 
man as though tossing in an uneasy dream. 


“They crashed! It was pretty horrible... |” 
The words seemed to come to Peter from a great 
distance : he heard them only vaguely because of 
that beastly noise that appeared to fill his head 
with discordant sound. But the lips that now 
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clung to his were soft and cool, deliciously reassur- 
ing; they had the effect of clearing his jumbled, 
tumultuous brain so that he sat up and stared 
round him. 

“Did they get away then?” he asked. 

“Yes,” replied Martin—‘‘ Lasch and the butler-| 
guy, March wasn’t his name? ” 

Peter nodded. 

“You said they crashed ? ” 

“ A quarter of a mile away. They fell into some| 
trees—Lasch must have counted his flying ability 
too high, or else you shook his nerve so badly 
during that he-man’s scrap you had with him that 
he wasn’t himself. Anyway, they’re both dead— 
safely, but hornbly so. How are you feeling now, 
son a9 


“O.K.” replied Peter. For Sylvia’s arms were 
still about him. ‘“‘ Who knocked me out? I! 
was beginning to get the half-nelson on friend 
Lasch.’ 

‘“‘March came up behind and hit you over the 
head with a spanner, or something else pretty hefty. 
Dommett brought you in.” 

“Good old scout!’ Hegotup. ‘“ Had a tour 
of inspection of the house yet ? It ought to reveal 
some secrets.” 

The first secret it revealed was a terrified-looking 
man who blinked as he stared at them in a kind of 
trance. 

‘““My name is Biddingham——” he started. 
*‘ what—what has happened ? ”’ 

Peter Foyle, the blood still dripping from his 
wound in the head, rushed up to him. 
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“You're safe from those devils now, Mr. Bid- 
dingham,’’ he said; “‘ that message of help got 
through—and these are the police!”’ 

“T...I12...” The frightened-looking man 
could not get any further. He reeled and fell 
fainting in Foyle’s arms. 


Later he was able to tell his story. An astonish- 
ing story it was even to those who now knew 
practically all there was to know. 

‘IT was kidnapped immediately I landed in this 
country,’ he said. ‘“‘ I should have been more on 
my guard, I suppose, because two raids had pre- 
viously been made on my laboratory outside New 
York. But I was overpowered before I could 
reach my hotel at Southampton, and taken away 
in an unconscious condition. When I fully recov- 
ered consciousness, I found myself in a place like a 
prison-cell.”” Heshuddered at the recollection and 
rg another sip of the brandy which was passed to 

m. 

“I thought at first I had lost my reason,’ went 
on Biddingham, ‘‘ because the first person I saw 
upon recovering full consciousness was—myself | 
At least, I thought it must be myself, for this man 
was an exact counterpart, the living physical image 
of myself! ”’ 

“It was a crook named Vivanti made up to 
represent you,” John D. Martin explained. “ He 
wore a rubber false stomach and rubber pads in his 
cheeks amongst other items.” 

“I see now,” replied the inventor: “ whilst he 
kept me a prisoner in this dreadful house, he went 
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ahi representing himself to be me—is that 
it 2” 

“That is it exactly,” Martin said; “‘and a 
mighty successful bluff he put up.” 


Chapter L Fohn D. Sums Up 


[* the private room of Sir Herbert Mandeville, 
various experts, in addition to the principal 
figures of this story, were gathered. 

The first, a man with a grey, straggling beard 
and a pair of spectacles that slid up and down his 
nose, looked at Sylvia Fowke. 

‘“‘ May I congratulate the daughter of a very old 
friend?’ said Professor Pinnerty, the famous 
cipher expert ; “ your solution of these letters,” he 
waved the sheets of paper he held, “‘ was admirable. 
No doubt, if you had had more time you would 
have discovered everything. How pleased your 
peng would have been had he lived to see this 
da 98 

ylvia flushed with pleasure, and she had to 
renew her blush when John D. Martin, standing 
up, said: ‘‘ Yes, Miss Fowke, the real credit for 
cleaning up this gang belongs to you! If it hadn’t 
been for that list of names and addresses which you 
had the good sense to keep and hide, Miss Fowke, 
the work which that crook Vivanti started would 
have gone on. The chink, Li Chang, would have 
popped across to the Continent, and there would 
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have been plenty more trouble. As it is, we got 
into touch with the police chiefs all over Europe, 
and the whole gang is cleaned up. A bully bit of 
work, seeing that it was all done within twenty- 
four hours ! 

** I’ve been making some inquiries into the work- 
ing of this Organization, and there’s no doubt it 
was a wonderfully-arranged business. And the 
financial results of the crimes, or profits, were 
stupendous, even in the short time that the gang 
was allowed to exist. For instance, if you hadn’t 
put a spoke in his wheel, friend Lasch would prob- 
ably have cleared something like {200,000 during 
the next few months as his share alone. 

“ The biggest coup of all, of course, was Bidding- 
ham’s invention. Radosky, or the men who sent 
him over to England, were willing to pay a sum 
equivalent to five millions in English gold for this 
machine once it had been proved able to blow up 
anything on land, in or under the sea, or in the air. 
There can be no doubt but what Biddingham’s 
invention could perform all these wonders. How 
that poor devil must have suffered—Vivanti even 
had him put onthe rack. Never tell me again that 
a crank isn’t willing to suffer for hisideals. But he 
would not have been able to hold out much longer. 
We arrived just in time.” 

No sooner had Martin finished his remarks than 
another expert entered the room. This was Sir 
Bernard Hollister, the famous pathologist and 
authority on poisons. 

He briefly acknowledged the various greetings 
and plunged at once into his subject 3 
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‘“‘ | have come to the opinion,” he said, ‘‘ that the | 
poison used by this man Vivanti is one quite 
unknown to modern toxicology. Of course, it is 
common knowledge that, even with the tremendous 
advance of science, some of the poisons used by the 
famous poisoners, such as the Borgias, have never 
been satisfactorily analysed. It is known that 
Cesare Borgia employed arsenic (which he called 
‘manna’) mixed with verdigris to further his 
nefarious ends, but other poisonous compounds 
that he utilized can only be conjectured. You say, 
Mr. Martin, that this man Vivanti was an Italian, 
and that he is known to have been staying at 
Venice! The chances are that he learned there 
one of these secrets of the medizval poisoners, for 
there was a famous Italian school of poisoners. 

“Unfortunately I have been handicapped in my 
researches. For example, the rose which caused 
Assistant Commissioner Morton’s death was not 
handed to me——’”’ 

“It was missing when Morton’s body was 
brought to my office,”’ said Sir Herbert Mandeville. 

‘“‘ Some one—a member of the gang, no doubt— 
stole it when the crowd gathered round,’ supple- 
mented Martin. 

‘“‘ It was unfortunate, as I have remarked,’’ went 
on the pathologist ; ‘‘ that rose would have been 
worth examining. No doubt Morton, who was a 
great lover of flowers, smelt the leaves—and that 
was enough ; the rose was so saturated with poison 
that one whiff would have been enough. 

“* As for the police delegates who met their death 
in such a sensational fashion,’’ went on Hollister, 
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‘“‘ [have carefully examined the boxes of cigars and 
cigarettes which were in that room. All were 
impregnated with a very deadly, but subtle poison. 
To make doubly sure the new pen-nibs——” 

“But this is terrible!’’ exclaimed the Chief 
Commissioner of Scotland Yard. ‘In my own 
department | Surely, Sir Bernard 

‘I should not make such a statement unless I 
were prepared to back it by proof!”’ replied Sir 
Bernard Hollister, somewhat stiffly ; ‘‘ how these 
poisoned cigars and cigarettes were allowed to enter 
the Conference Room I cannot form any idea, of 
course—but the facts are as I have stated them to 
be. I was saying that, to make certain that no 
man left that room alive, the man responsible 
poisoned not only all the smoking materials, but 
the new nibs in the holders. I have examined 
these nibs, and although I have not been able to 
ascertain the particular venom used, there is no 
doubt that if, following the usual practice, any of 
the delegates had wetted the new nib with the tip 
of their tongues, that would have brought about 
their instant deaths.” 

““Good God!” cried Sir Robert Hetherington 
again ; “‘ and this took place inside Scotland Yard 
itself | ”’ 

“ Vivanti was what you might call a very 
thorough worker, Chief!’’ commented John D. 
Martin. 





“T am sure, old thing, you want your lunch,” 
said Foyle ; ‘‘ what do you say to the Savoy?” 
Sylvia put her hand on his arm. 
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“I am terrified of people, dear,” she replied 
I want to g0 somewhere alone!” 

“ Alone?” 

‘ Alone—with you, Peter,” she explained. 
‘Can you stand old Dommett’s face ?” 
Sylvia laughed—a silvery trill of pure happiness 
“ Dearold Dommett!”’ Shepaused. “ Atlas 


I am going to give you my opinion on your window 
curtains, darling!” she said; “it’s quite prope. 
for me to go to The Albany, I suppose ? ” 


The Vauxhall-sports two-seater shot forward. 


THE END 


